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Preface 


Rajputs were a warrior race. History of Rajasthan is romantic. 
Attempt here is made to trace their military system. Our 
objective in doing this exercise is to see how far and in what 
way the study of their military system can provide lessons in 
our modern system of warfare. 

The work is likely to be useful for students, teachers, policy 
makers and of course general readers who are interested to 
know more about this heroic race. 

Rajpur military system has not attracted sufficient attention 
of the scholars. James Tod, J.S. Armour, W.W. Webb, C.C. 
Watson, K.D. Erskine, Rajendrala Mitra, Jwalasahai and G.N. 
Sharma, provide adequate material on various aspects of the 
subject. We are indebted to them. 

My friends and colleagues at the United Service Institution 
of India have guided and helped me in numerous ways. | am 
extremely grateful to them. 

Some of Universities, Institutions, their librarians and staff 
members were very helpful. I.R. Kumar, Chief librarian of USI 
in particular deserves my grateful thanks. 

My publisher B.R. Verma, Ajay & Amit with their staff 
members deserve my readers patronage for their real harwork 
in producing this work. 

Author 
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1 
Introduction 


“It was from north to south and from east to west from Kashmir 
to the Narbuda, from the mouth of Indus to the mouth of 
Ganges there was the great fabric of an India, largely Aryan, 
partly Tartar, but with Tartardom swamped by a stronger 
Aryanism. All the land and all the power were in the hands of 
Rajput princes, with Barons, great and small, all following the 
newly re-affirmed and improved Brahminical religion”. 
—Sir George MacMunn 


The period from the death of Harsha to the invasion of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni is generally called the period of Rajput 
ascendancy. Split into several mutually not friendly 
principalities though, they appear to have been the dominating 
folk not only from the Indus to the Himalayas but south also to 
the Aravalli hills and even in the valleys of what are now called 
the frontier hills across the mighty Indus itself. 


I 


The origin of the Rajputs has remained a matter of controversy. 
Historical ingenuity seems to have been much exercised in 
determining with precision the origin of this martial class which 
has given to the history of India some of the most outstanding 
warriors and has contributed in a large measure to the 
worldwide reputation of renown that the Indian soldier enjoys 
to-day. 

Rajputs themselves claim -to be the Jineal descendents of 
Kshatriyas of the vedic times. They trace their pedigree from 
the ‘Sun and the Moon, the Suryabansi and the Chandrabansi 
or Yadubansi’. Some of them believe in the theory of “Agnikula’ 
...the descendents of Fire, whatever that might mean. Opinion 
among other authors in sharply divided. Tod, the famous 
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historian of Rajasthan, believes that the Rajputs were the 
descendents of the Scythians or Sakas who came to India about 
the sixth century A.D. Pt. Gaurishankar Ojha the famous author 
of History of Rajputana is convinced that the Rajputs were the 
descendents of the ancient Kshatriyas and that Tod was misled 
by similarities in the manners and customs of the Rajputs and 
the foreigners who settled down in India. 


si | 


Whatever the sources of origin, it is established that it was from 
Kanauj, the capital of Kathors that the whole new system was 
forged and the ‘En-Rajputment’ planned, based on the old 
teachings, fortified by the experience that Brahminism had been 
through. All the chivalry was gradually brought under one 
umbrella, by the bribe of being accepted as ‘Fidei Defensor’ 
and thus of a caste exalted beyond dispute. It is further 
established that the entire menflock within the new fold were 
fit by courage to bear arms, to handle the sword, bow and pike 
and ride a war horse. Evidence is not lacking to show that 
women were also proficient in the art of warfare and supreme 
sacrifice when it came to defending their personal or national 
honour. 


It is, however, noticed that Rajputs stuck to the traditional 
warfare and did not think of new innovations in weapons, 
tactics and strategy. They even did not care to gain from the 
encounters with the invaders at whose hands they were 
repeatedly defeated. Throughout the period, the Elephant— 
the so-called living tank with the Rajput Armed Forces 
remained the cause of their defeat and they never thought of 
abandoning the animal or employing it in such a manner as 
would make it less dangerous to their own armies. 


Til 


Delineating the character of Rajputs, Col. Tod writes, “High 
courage, patriatism, loyalty, honour, hospitality and simplicity 
are the qualities which must at once be conceded to the Rajputs; 
and if we cannot vindicate them from the charges to which 
Auman nature in every clime is obnoxious, if we are compelled 
to admit the deterioration of moral dignity from the continual 
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inroads of and their subsequent collision with, rapacious 
conquerors, we must yet admire the quantum of virtue, which 
even oppression and bad example have failed to banish.” 


Writing on the same subject, the famous Indian historian 
Ishwari Prasad says : “The Rajputs had a high sense of honour 
and a strict regard for truth. They were generous towards their 
foes and even when they were victorious, they seldom had 
recourse to those acts of barbarity which were the inevitable 
con-comitants of Muslim conquests. The Rajputs never 
employed deceit or treachery in war and scrupulously 
obstained from causing misery to the poor and innocent people. 
The test of the civilisation of a people is the degree of esteem in 
which women are held init. The Rajputs honoured their women 
and though their lot was one of ‘appalling hardship from the 
cradle to the crematorium’, they showed wonderful courage 
and determination in times of difficulty and performed deeds 
of valour which are unparalleled in the history of the world. 
On all accounts of the Rajputs were true to the ancient traditions 
of India... (emphasis ours). . . /f the virtues of the Rajputs 
were patent, their faults were equally obvious. Their 
inconstancy of temper, their liability to emotion or passion, their 
clan-feeling, their perpetual feuds, consequentupon the feudal 
conditions that prevailedamong them, their use of opium, their 
inability to presént a united front to the common enemy... .all 
thesé placed them in a highly disadvantageous position when 
they were matched against foes of tougher stuff”. 


Crescent Over India. Distinguished and illustratrious 
soldier sons of the soil, as the Rajputs were, it fell to their lot to 
face and resist the first Muslim invaders that crossed into India 
from the North. Treacheries and betrayals were there of course. 
It is however, established and admitted by the historians of the 
invaders themselves, that whenever and wherever the Rajputs 
fought they rendered an excellent account of themselves as 
warriors of outstanding calibre and capacity, almost invariably 
superior to the invading forces. 


The earliest Muslim invaders were the Arabs who issued 
out from their desert homes after the death of their Great 
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Prophet to spread their doctrine throughout the world. 
Wherever they went, their intrepidity and vigour, roused to 
the highest by their zeal for the faith, enabled them to make 
themselves masters of Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Persia within 
the short space of twenty years. The conquest of Persia made 
them think of their expansion eastwards and when they learnt 
of the fabulous wealth and idolatory of India, they discounted 
the difficulties and obstacles which nature placed in their way. 
Their bid to invade India received the sanction of religious 
enthusiasm and political ambition. 


IV 


The first recorded expedition touched the coast of India in the 
year 636-37 A.D. Plunder and not conquest was the objective 
of this and some of the subsequent expeditions. In their 
expedition of 643-44 A.D., the Arab invaders were met by the 
combined forces of the rulers of Sind and Mekran who were 
defeated. The victorious Arabs wanted to follow up their 
victory and win further successes. They were, however, 
prevented by the cautious policy of the Khalifa. Indian authors 
have put a different interpretation to the cautious policy of 
the Khalifa. According to them “although the people of Sind, 
every one of whom was capable of bearing arms, were not fully 
aroused, the resistance offered by the Indian forces was stiffer 
than expected and there were larger, better armed and equipped 
forces further up’. 


Under Hajjaj, the Governor of Iraq, who was an imperialist 
to the core, the spirit of conquest was revived and put to its 
maximum use. Under orders from him an army was sent to 
chastise the pirates of Debalin Sind who had plundered eight 
vessels full of valuable presents (including some women) sent 
by the rulers of Ceylon for the Khalifa and Hajjaj. This was a 
punitive expedition and was defeated by the Sindhians. The 
Arab commander was put to death. 


The next expedition which was sent to avenge the shame 
and humiliation heaped upon the proud and arrogant Hajjaj 
was better organised, and better armed ‘and equipped. It was 
placed under the command of Mohammad bin Qasim, who 
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was pointed by the astrologers as fhe luckiest man to be placed 
in charge of it. The youthful and warlike Qasim started on his 
Indian expedition well-accoutred, with 6,000 picked Syrian and 
Iraq_warriors, with an equal number of camel-riders and a 
baggage train of 3,000 Bactrian camels. Qasim was further re- 
inforced in men and material by the Governor of Mekran, on 
hisarrival there. A large number of discontented Jaésand Meds 
irom Sind also swelled the ranks of Qasim. They gave to Qasim 
the much needed intelligence reports without which the 
operations could not have been so successful as they were. 


Qasim reached Debal in the spring of 712 A.D., and 
defeated the local defenders. The city was given up to plunder 
and a terrible scene of carnage followed which lasted full three 
days. According to Firishta, all males above the age of 17, except 
those who embraced Islam, were killed. A large booty and 
seventy five maidens were sent to Hajj. 


Having conquered Debal, Qasim proceeded to Nirunand 
a number of other cities where he was assisted by the local 
BefdGhists, partly on account of their aversion to slaughter and 
partly due to their belief in the prophets’ saying in the sacred 
books about the conquest of India by Islamic forces. 


Battle of Rawar. Qasim finally encamped on the banks of 
the Indus..Across the Indus was King Dalrar (also mentioned 
as Dahir) with a powerful army and instruments of war. He 
was also joined by his son who had equally powerful armed 
forces under his command. Qasim surprised Dahar by 
constructing a bridge of boats across the river and landing on 
the other side. As a consequence, Dahar fell back upon Rawar 
and set his forces for the final and decisive battle. 


At Rawar, the Arabs encountered an imposing array of 
war-elephants and a powerful army thristing to give battle to 
the invaders. Indian Authors are not agreed on the exact 
strength of the armies committed to battle. They, towever, 
admit that the defenders put up a stout resistance and but for 
large-scale treachery and desertion in their own ranks and the 
untimely death of King Dahar, who was in command of the 
forces personally, the outcome of the battle would have been 
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different. According to A/-Biladuri “a dreadful conflict ensued 
such as had never been heard of before. In the true Rajput 
tradition, Dahar dismounted and fought valiantly”. According 
to Chachnama as quoted by R.C. Majumdar, “Inspite of 
desertion and treachery, Dahar fought with valour and on the 
second day, the Muslim army was almost routed. Thus the 
infidels made a rush on the Arabs from all sides and fought so 
steadily and bravely that the army of Islam became irresolute 
and their lines were broken up in great confusion. It was 
generally believed that the Arabs were defeated and put to flight 
and men were struck dumb and over-awed”. 


Qasim in this hour of desperation rallied his men by 
evoking the name of Allah and Islam. At this critical juncture, 
the.renegade chiefs of Sind also came to his aid and the battle 
was renewed. The second battle is described thus by R.D. 
Majumdar. 


“Dahar drove his elephant upon the army of Islam. Qasim 
then ordered his naphtha flingers to shoot their naphtha. As ill 
Juck would have it, one of the men there shot a naphtha arrow 
at the litter of Dahar on the elephant and the litter immediately 
caught fire. The elephant thereupon madly plunged into water. 
Although Dahar got back on shore, he became the target of the 
Muslim archers and an arrow struck at his heart. He slowly 
dismounted from the elephant when an Arab swordsman cut 
offhis head.” The death of the king was followed by a complete 
rout of the army. 


First Woman Warrior. Dahar's wife Rani Bai and her son 
Jaya Singh thereafter betook themselves to the fortress of Rawar 
where the last extremity of peril called forth the shining qualities 
of those hapless men and women whose death and dishonour 
stared in the face. Not much known to the military history of 
India though, and yet one of the most ennobling and inspiring 
examples of Rajput womanhood and perhaps the first woman 
in history to face an Islamic invading force, the Rani resolved 
to fight the enemies of her husband. She reviewed the remnant 
of her garrison, fifteen thousand in number, in the fort and 
opened a full blooded assault on the Arabs encamped under 
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the walls of the fort. The Arabs, however, proved too strong 
for the forlorn hope of Rawar and conducted the siege with 
great vigour and interpidity. When the Rani saw her doom 
inevitable, she assembled all the women in the fort and called 
upon them to perform ‘Sati’ which they did. 


The conquest of the rest of Sind did not present much 
difficulty to Qasim except the battle of Multan which lasted 
about six days during which six thousand warriors of Multan 
and their families were enslaved and their chiefs killed. 


Thus ended the first taste of the foreign invasion. The 
Islamic forces discovered that there was strength and stamina 
in the land of Hindustan. They also found that there was 
treachery and betrayal which they could gaintully exploit. 


After Effects. In the words of Stanley Lane-Poole, “7he 
Arab conquest of Sind was only an episode in the history of 
India and Islam ... a triumph without results”. The conquest 
was accomplished by tribes who were so different in their habits 
and sentiments that they could never act in unison. When 
religious fanaticism subsided, they showed themselves as 
utterly incapable as the shifting sands of their own desert, of 
coalescing into a system of concord and subordination. The 
hereditary feuds amongst the various clans further weakened 
their position which was rendered worse by the persecution of 
Shias and several other heretical sects. The province of Sind 
was well-known for the infertility of its soil and the Arabs soon 
discovered that it was an unremunerative appanage of the 
Khilafat. It was impossible for the Arabs to found a permanent 
power in India for the Rajputs still held important kingdoms 
in the north and east and were ready to contest every inch of 
ground with any foreign intruder. 

Militarily the invasion and the battles were of no 
significance. Indian thought and outlook on organisation, 
administration and deployment of the armed forces remained 
as it was before. There is no evidence to show that India 
borrowed anything from the weapon system of the invaders 
and incorporated it into their own. 


Turks and Rajputs. Stanley Lane-Poole has described the 
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southern migration of the Turks as ‘the master movement in 
the Muhammadan Empire in the tenth and eleventh centuries’. 

During the course of this movement one of the Turkish military 
officers who had under his command some two thousand men, 
established himself in the fortress of Ghazni in the heart of 
Afghan mountains. Jt is a remarkable event in the military 
history of the Orient that within the course of a generation or 
so, this little stronghold became the seat of a mightly empire. It 
is indeed a glowing tribute to the military genius of Subuktagin 

and his son Mahmud. Subuktagin became the first Muslim 

attempt and organised invasion of India from the north-west. 

His even more famous son, Mahmud made himself easily the 

foremost Muslim ruler of his age. 


The first serious incursion of Subuktagin under a more 
serious manner than the constant hill raids, provoked great 
anger in Northern India. It is said, he conquered forts and 
captured cities which had upto that time been tenanted only 
by infidels and not trodden by the camels and horses of the 
Musalmans. This aroused the anger and indignation of /ayapal, 
‘the powerful Rajput ruler of Lahore and he decided to lead an 
expedition over the Indus with a view to exacting reparations 
at the gate of Ghazni. Jayapal marched at the head of thousands 
of foot and horse, elephants and guns and as much 
impedimenta as hampered Sir John Keane in 1839. 


Some Indian historians think that Jayapal’s forces were 
‘splendidly armed and equipped and were aroused to the war 
of vengeance and national honour. But for the severe winter 
which befell the forces of Jayapal, he would have realised the 
dream of his life’. Others think that besides the terror of 
‘General Winter’, Jayapal was frightened beyond measure. for 
his own troops were no match for the hardy and intrepid Turks, 
who thirsted for conquestand plunder’. Jayapal, therefore sued 
for peace ‘offering all his elephants, large sums of money and 
engaging to accept the envoys of Ghazni at his Rajput court at 
Lahore’. 


Subuktagin, it is said, was inclined to accept the terms for 
peace. His son, however, dissuaded him from acceding to them. 
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He urged for ‘battle for the honour of Islam and the 
Musalmans’* Jayapal renewed his offer for peace. The offer this 
time was accompanied with a threat which truly revealed the 
military character of the Indians of the period. Jayapal in his 
message said ‘You have seen the impetuousity of the Hindus 
and their indifference to death, whenever any calamity befalls 
them, as at this moment. If, therefore, you refuse to grant peace 
in the hope of obtaining plunder, tribute, elephants and 
prisoners, then there is no alternative for us but to mount the 
horse of stern determination, destroy our property, take out 
the eyes of our elephants, cast our children into the fire, and 
rush on eachother with sword and spear so that all that will he 
left to you is stones and dirt, dead bodies and scattered bones’. 
This message brought round both the father and the son to 
accept peace. 

It is entirely possible that if Jayapal had kept his words, 
the peace so secured would have been lasting and India would 
not-have suffered the miseries and privations of subsequent 
invasions. It appears that the peace that Jayapal sought and 
secured was just a ruse and a manoeuvre to extricate himself 
from a difficult and a delicate situation. Neither his anger and 
indignation nor his desire to wreak vengeance on the Turks 
was dead. 


On his return to India and thinking he was secure, Jayapal 
changed his mind and broke all the term of peace. When the 
Amir heard of this breach of faith, he was deeply incensed. 
According to Firishta, ‘Like a foaming torrent, he hastened with 
his army towards Hindustan to punish Jayapal for his 
wickedness and infidelity . 


Exact information on the numerical strength of the armies 
at the disposal of the Amir is not available. It, however, seems 
to be a really formidable force, exceedingly well armed, 
equipped and under the charge of experienced generals. This 
seems to be the reason which impelled Jayapal to organise the 
confederacy of the ruling princes of Delhi, Ajmere, Kalinjar and 
Kanauj, and muster ‘a strong force of 100,000 cavalry many 
elephants and innumerable hast of foot that looked like the 
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boundless ocean and numbered like the ants and locusts of the 
wilderness’. 


Despite this formidable strength, Jayapal was defeated 
mainly due to the superior generalship and tactics of the 
invaders. The new innovation in this battle which Jayapal does 
not seem to have foreseen and prepared for, was the 
deployment of forces in divisional formations of a sort and the 
use of the reserves and Elan. Ishwari Prasad, writing on the 
battle says ‘the Amir urged /is fiery and fanatical followers to 
fight as well as they could for the honour of the faith. He divided 
his troops into squadrons of 500 men each, who attacked the 
enemy with their maces in hand and relieved each other when 
one of them was exhausted, so that this concentrated attack 
gave no respite to the opposing Hindus. When the strength of 
the latter was thus exhausted, combined units fell upon them 
and defeated them in a sharp engagement’. 


Sultan Mahmud Ghazni. After the death of Subuktagin, 
the sceptre of Ghazni passed into the hands of his son Mahmud. 
Brave and warlike, he shared fully his father’s audacity and 
ambition and the qualities of a born soldier, He added 
boundless religious fanaticism which ranked him among the 
great leaders of Islam. 


Having settled the affairs of his kingdom, Mahmud turned 
his attention towards Hindustan and within a short period of 
26 years led as many-as seventeen expeditions. 


First Resistance. The first organised resistance to Mahmud 
was offered by Jayapal a sworn enemy of his inveterate father. 
Jaypal, however, it appears, had not gained from the encounters 
with Mahmud’s father and had not brought about any change 
in tactics and strategy. Although he mustered twelve thousand 
horses, thirty thousand foot and three hundred elephants, his 
force proved a ‘sitting duck’ to ten thousand picked horsemen 
at the head of which Mahmud marched into India. Jayapal lost 
fifteen thousand of his men, fifteen of his kinsmen were 
captured and he himself committed suicide to escape the death 
of humiliation at the hands of the invaders 
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Anandpal on the Scene. The second battle of any serious 
consequence was offered by Raja Anandpal of Lahore. Military 
historians are not agreed as to whether Anandpal succeeded 
in organising a confederacy with the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, 
Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmere and marched at the head 
of a combined invincible force or not. They, however, admit 
that Anandpal mustered a huge army to defend his country 
and his liberty against the Turks. Mahmud himself was deeply 


impressed by the earnestness of the Hindus .. . the forces of 
race, religion and patriotism arrayed against him for the 
preservation of Hindu culture and civilisation... the Hindu 


home and hearth from the barbarian inroad. 


In the first assault, the forces under the command of 
Mahmud were repulsed. They would have been defeated and 
driven out of India if the elephant on which Anandpal was 
seated had not taken fright and fled from the field of battle. 
This single incident, it is said, reversed the entire progress of 
battle and ultimately caused the defeat of the forces under 
Anandpal. 


Battle for Somnath. Not militarily though, politically and 
culturally the most important expedition of Mahmud was 
directed against Somnath. According to Ishwari Prasad, 
‘Mahmud left Ghazni at the head of 30,000 horse and a huge 
volunteer force’. He conquered, subdued and ruthlessly 
plundered all that came in his way and ultimately stood at the 
gates of Somnath. Al-Qazwini, who borrowed his account from 
the Kamil-ut-Twarikh of Ibn Asir has described the temple of 
Somnath thus : 


“Among the wonders of that place was the temple in which 
was placed the idol of Somnath. This idol was in the middle of 
the temple without anything to support it from below or to 
suspend it from above. It was held in highest honour among 
the Hindus and whoever held it floating in the air was struck 
with amazement... whether he was a Muslim or an infidel... 
Everything of the most precious was brought there as offering. 
The edifice was built on fifty six pillars of teak, covered with 
Jead. The shrine of the idol was dark, but was lighted by 
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jewelled chandeliers of great value. Near it was a chain of gold 
weighing 200 maunds”. 


Mahmud invested the fortress which stood on the seashore. 
The Rajput princes from all over the country gathered to save 
their cherished idol. The garrison scoffed at the besiegers in 
the fond hope that their diety would completely annihilate the 
invaders. The Muslims began the attack with their usual battle 
cry of ‘Allah-u-Akbarand scaled the walls of the fortress. The 
defenders repelled the assault with such stubborn courage that 
the assailants had to recede from the position that they had 
occupied. The first day of the battle was distinct victory to the 
defenders’ arms and a reinforcement of the faith and belief that 
the diety stood by them. The second day of the battle also ended 
with the same results. 


Seeing these heavy odds arrayed against him, Mahmud 
was filled with dismay. He jumped down from his horse and 
again addressed the fervent appeal to the Most High for 
assistance. This dramatic display of his devotion to the cause 
touched the hearts of his followers who followed in his wake 
and with one voice they declared their resolve to fight and die 
for him. The battle that followed raged loud and fierce and a 
scene of terrible carnage occurred. Over five thousand 
defenders lost their lives. Mahmud entered the premises of the 
temple . . .a conqueror indeed . . .and personally broke down 
the idol and collected all the wealth to be carried away to 
Ghazni. 


Mohammad Ghori. The real founder of the Muslim power 
in India was Mohammad Ghori and it is against him that the 
Armed Forces of India, as they were constituted, organised and 
administered at that time, had to fight their decisive battles. 
Besides, Mohammad Ghori was the first invader from the north 
who, in addition to the use of force, employed diplomacy to 
achieve his objectives. This is evidenced by his intrigue with 
the Bhatti Raja’s wife whom he promised to place at the head 
of his harem and thus caused her to murder her unloved 
husband. Actually it is said that Mohammad Ghori brought 
under his sway the whole. of Punjab by the successful 
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combinations of his-armed forces and the diplomacy in which 
he was an expert. Mohammad Ghori, however, was not satisfied 
with the mere conquest of the Punjab. 


Rajput Kingdoms. In the heart of the country there were 
Rajput Kingdoms, wealthy and powerful and ready to give 
battle to any foreigner who dared to invade their territories. 
Their only weakness was the tragic lack of unity and the sense 
of security that they had from the temporary cessation from 
the vigorous attacks from the weak successors of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 


At the time of Mohammad Ghori‘s advance beyond the 
Punjab, the most powerful clans that exercised authority over 
the interior of the country were the (1) Gharwars, afterwards 
knows as the Rathors of Kanauj(2) the Chauhans of Delhi and 
Ajmer (3) the Palas and Senas of Bihar and Bengal (4) the 
Bhaghelas of Gujarat and (5) the Chandelas of Jaijakbhuti or 
modern Bhudelkhand. Most powerful of these were the rulers 
of Delhi and Kanauj whose rivalry was bruited all over India 
and whose feuds and dissensions had made it impossible for 
either to stem the tide of foreign invasions. Being the most 
powerful and influential princes of the Doab, they were the 
first to feel the force of the new invasions and had to bear the 
brunt of the attack. 


Advance on India. Having organised his forces, 
Mohammad Ghori marched towards the frontier town of 
Sarhind which occupied an important strategic position and 
captured it. Prithvi Raj who had succeeded to the kingdoms of 
Delhi and Ajmer and who had established a great reputation 
for his chivalry and heroic exploits marched against the Ghori 
Chief at the head of a large army which according to Ferishta 
included 200,000 horse, 3,000 elephants and encountered the 
Muslim host at Tarain a village fourteen miles from Thansevar. 
Jayachandra, the Rathor Raja of Kanauj was the only ruling 
chief who kept aloof from the ‘holy war’ for Prithvi Raj had 
insulted him by carrying off his daughter by force. 

In the deployment of his army the Muslim Chief followed 
the time-honoured tactics of the right, left and the centre and 
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himself occupied the position in the middle of his armies. The 
Rajputs who took the offensive, charged both the wings of the 
Muslim force and by the sheer weight of their attack scattered 
the Muslim formations. As a result of this, the Muslim chief 
found himself cut off from the main body of his troops and in 
an extremely perilous condition. It is surprising that he still 
retained the presence of his mind and with a wonderful courage 
struck the Raja’s brother with his sword and knocked out his 
teeth. The gallant Rajput at once returned the blow and 
inflicted, a severe wound. Exhausted by profuse bleeding the 
Muslim chief was about to fall down when a high spirited Khilji 
warrior sprang from behind, supported the Sultan in his arms 
and carried him off the field of battle. This caused a general 
panic in the Muslim army. The Rajputs pursued the retreating 
foe for a distance of forty miles where the reappearance of the 
Sultan enabled them to offer a mild resistance. The Sultan, 
however, hastened to cross the Indus and return to his own 
country. Even the Muslim chroniclers have admitted that ‘never 
before had the Muslim armies suffered such a terrible rout at 
the hands of the infidels’. 


Invasion with a Vengeance. The Sultan could not forget 
the defeat and he always thought of vengeance. A year later, 
therefore, he once again marched towards Hindustan at the 
head of a well organised and well accountered army of 120,000 
men (Turks, Afghans and others). 

The prospect of a bloody battle once again put Prithvi Raj 
of his mettle. Determined to defend the safety of his motherland, 
the Rajput chief called upon his fellow Rajput princes to rally 
round his banner. His appeal met with an enthusiastic response 
and it is said that as many as one hundred princes joined his 
colours. The total force thus raised amounted to 300,000 horse, 
nearly 3,000 elephants and a large number of infantry. 


The battle began favourably for the Rajput confederacy. 
The Sultan however, soon employed new tactics and reversed 
the progress of battle. It is said he divided his force into five 
divisions, four of which, each of 10,000 light-armed horse, were 
to attack the enemy from all sides and then retire under the 
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pretext that they were fleeing from the field of battle. The new 
tactics worked wonderfully well. The battle raged from sunrise 
to sun set. When the Rajput force was tired, the Sultan at the 
head of 12,000 horse made a desperate charge and ‘carried death 
and destruction throughout the Rajput camp.’ The Rajput 
valour, exemplary though, proved of no avail against the 
mounted Muslim archers. Because the defensive tactics were 
not adequate, the Rajputs inspite of their incredible number in 
the field were defeated. Prithvi Raj fled from the field. He, 
however, was later captured and put to death. His brother 
Govind Rai was slain in the battle. 

Jayachandra foolishly rejoiced in the defeat of Prithvi Raj 
and entertained the fond hope that defeat and death of his rival 
had left the entire Hindustan to pass under his overlordship. 
He was mistaken and he learnt the lesson of his folly when the 
armies of the Sultan attacked and defeated him a year later. It 
is said that the head of Jayachandra was carried on the point of 
a spear to the Muslim commander and his body was thrown to 
the ‘dust of contempt’. 

With the deteat of Jayachandra and his death on the battle 
field, the Rajput domination of India perished. Thereafter the 
Rajput chiefs and their clansmen, too weary to continue a 
struggle in which the dice were so heavily loaded against them, 
tode off to seek new kingdoms in the centre of India, in the 
hills and inaccessible deserts of the Aravallis and their 
neighbourhood. Thus was founded Rajputana or Rajasthan as 
has been known all these years. Their defeats in the plains of 
Ganges and Jumna were thus compensated for by the enduring 
nationality that they secured. 


2 
Geography and Strategy 


Rajasthan is the collective and classical denomination of that 
portion of India which is ‘the abode’ of (Rajput) princes.’ In the 
familiar dialect of these countries it is termed Rajwara, but by 
the more refined Raethana, corrupted to Rajputana, the 
common designation amongst the British to denote the Rajput 
principalities. 

What might have been the nominal extent of Rajasthan 
prior to the Muhammadan conqueror Shihabuddin (when it 
probably reached beyond the Jumna and Ganges, even to the 
base of the Himalaya) cannot now be known. At present-we 
may adhere to its restrictive definition, still comprehending a 
wide space and a variety of interesting races. 


Previous to the erection of the minor Muhammadan 
monarchies of Mandu and Ahmadabad (the capitals of Malwa 
and Gujarat), on the ruins of Dhar and Anhilwara Patan, the 
term Rajasthan would have been appropriated to the space 
comprehended in the map prefixed to this work : the valley of 
the Indus on the west, and Bundelkhand? on the east; to the 
north, the sandy tracts (south of the Sutlej) termed Jangaldes; 
and the Vindhya mountains to the south. 


This space comprehends nearly 8° of latitude and 9° of 
longitude, being from 22° to 30° north latitude, and 69° to 78° 
east longitude, embracing a superficial area of 350,000 square 
miles? [2]. 

Although it is proposed to touch upon the annals of all the 
States in this extensive tract, with their past and present 
condition, those in the centre will claim the most prominent 
regard; especially Mewar, which, copiously treated of, will 
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afford a specimen, obviating the necessity of like details of the 
rest. 


The States of Rajputana—The order in which these States 
will be reviewed is.as follows : 


1. Mewar, or Udaipur. 
Marwar, or Jodhpur. 
Bikaner and Kishangarh. 
Kotah 
Bundi 


Amber, or Jaipur, with its branches, dependent and 
independent. 


} or Haraoti. 


% StS Pi be 


7. Jaisalmer. 
8. The Indian desert to the valley of the Indus. 


History of Geographical Surveys. The basis of this work 
is the geography of the country, the historical and statistical 
portion being consequent and subordinate thereto. It was, 
indeed, originally designed to be essentially geographical; but 
circumstances have rendered it impossible to execute the 
intended details, or even to make the map’ so perfect as the 
superabundant material at the command of the author might 
have enabled him to do; a matter of regret to himself rather 
than of loss to the general reader, to whom geographic details, 
however important, are usually dry and uninteresting. 


It was also intended to institute a comparison between the 
map and such remains of ancient geographya _. beextracted 
from the Puranas and other Hindu authorities; which, however, 
must be deferred to a future period, when the deficiency of the 
present rapid and general sketch may be supplied, should the 
author be enabled to resume his labours. 


The laborious research, in the course of which these data 
were accumulated, commenced in 1806, when the author was 
attached to the embassy sent, at the close of the Mahratta wars, 
to the court of Sindhia. This chieftain’s army was then in Mewar, 
at that period almost a terra incognita, the position of whose 
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two capitals, Udaipur and Chitor, in the best existing maps, 
was precisely reversed [3]; that is, Chitor was inserted S.E. of 
Udaipur instead of E.N-E., a proof of the scanty knowledge 
possessed at that period. 


In other respects there was almost a total blank. In the 
maps prior to 1806 nearly all the western and central States of 
Rajasthan will be found wanting. It had been imagined, but a 
little time before, that the rivers had a southerly course into the 
Nerbudda; a notion corrected by the father of Indian geography, 
the distinguished Rennell 

This blank the author filled up; and in 1815, for the first 
time, the geography of Rajasthan was put into combined form 
and presented to the Marquess of Hastings, on the eve of a 
general war, when the labour of ten years was amply rewarded 
by its becoming in part the foundation of that illustrious 
commander's plans of the campaign. It is a duty owing to 
himself to state that every map, without exception, printed since 
this period has its foundation, as regards Central and Western 
India, in the labours of the author.® 


. The Author's Surveys. The route of the embassy was trom 
Agra, through the southern frontier of Jaipur to Udaipur. A 
portion of this had been surveyed and points laid down from 
celestial observation, by Dr. W. Hunter, which I adopted as the 
basis of my enterprise. The Resident Envoy’ to the court of 
Sindhia was possessed of the valuable sketch of the route of 
colonel Palmer’s embassy in 1791, as laid down by Dr. Hunter, 
the foundation of my subsequent surveys, as it merited from 
its importance and general accuracy. It embraced all the extreme 
points of Central India : Agra, Narwar, Datia, Jhansi, Bhopal, 
Sarangpur, Ujjain, and on return from this, the first meridian 
of the Hindus, by Kotah, Bundi, Rampura (Tonk), Bayana, to 
Agra. The position of all these places was more or less 
accurately fixed, according to the time which could be 
bestowed, by astronomical observation [4]. 

At Rampura Hunter ceased to be my guide : and from this 
point commenced the new survey of Udaipur, where we arrived 
in June 1806. The position then assigned to it, with most 
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inadequate instruments, has been changed only 1’ of longitude, 
though the latitude amounted to about 5’. 


From Udaipur the subsequent march of the army with 
which we moved led past the celebrated Chitor, and through 
the centre of Malwa, crossing in detail all the grand streams 
flowing from the Vindhya, till we halted for a season on the 
Bundelkhand frontier at Khimlasa. In this iourney of seven 
hundred miles I twice crossed the lines of route of the former 
embassy, and was gratified to find my first attempts generally 
coincide with their established points. 


In 1807, the army having undertaken the siege of 
Rahatgarh, I determined to avail myself of the time which 
Mahrattas waste in such a process, and to pursue my favourite 
project. With a small guard I determined to push through 
untrodden fields, by the banks of the Betwa to Chanderi, and 
in its latitude proceed in a westerly direction towards Kotah, 
trace the course once more of all those streams from the south, 
and the points of junction of the most important (the Kali Sind, 
Parbati, and Banas) with the Chambal; and having effected this, 
continue my journey to Agra. This accomplished in times very 
different from the present, being often obliged to strike my tents 
and march at midnight, and more than once the object of 
plunder.* The chief points in this route were Khimlasa, Rajwara, 
Kotra on the Betwa, Kanyadana,? Buradungar,’® Shahabad, 
Barah," Puleta,’? Baroda, Sheopur, Pali,’* Ranthambhor, 
Karauli, Sri Mathura, and Agra. 


On my return to the Mahratta camp I resolved further to 
increase the sphere, and proceeded westward by Bharatpur, 
Katumbar, Sentri to Jaipur, Tonk, Indargarh, Gugal Chhapra, 
Raghugarh, Aron, Kurwai, Borasa, to Sagar : a journey of more 
than one thousand miles. I found the camp nearly where I left 
it. 

With this ambulatory court I moved everywhere within 
this region, constantly employed in surveying till 1812, when 
Sindhia’s court became stationary. It was then I formed my 
plans for obtaining a knowledge of those countries into which 
I could not personally penetrate [5]. 
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Survey Parties. In 1810-11 I had despatched two parties, 
one to the Indus, the other to the desert south of the Sutlej. The 
first party, under Shaikh Abu-I Barakat, journeyed westward, 
by Udaipur, through Gujarat, Saurashtra and Cutch, Lakhpat 
and Hyderabad (the capital of the Sindi government); crossed 
the Indus to Tatta, proceeded up the right bank to Sehwan; 
recrossed, and continued on the left bank as far as Khairpur, 
the residence of one of the triumvirate governors of Sind, and 
having reached the insulated Bakhar’* (the capital of the Sogdoi 
of Alexander), returned by the desert of Umrasumra to 
Jaisalmer, Marwar, and Jaipur, and joined me in camp at 
Narwar. It was a perilous undertaking; but the Shaikh was a 
fearless and enterprising character, and moreover a man with 
some tincture of learning. His journals contained many hints 
and directions for future research in the geography, statistics, 
and manners of the various races amongst whom he travelled. 


The other party was conducted by a most valuable man, 
Madari Lal, who became a perfect adept in these expeditions 
of geographical discovery, and other knowledge resulting 
therefrom. There is nota district of any consequence in the wide 
space before the reader which was not traversed by this spirited 
individual, whose qualifications for such complicated and 
hazardous journeys were never excelled. Ardent, persevering, 
prepossessing, and generally well-informed, he made his way 
when others might have perished." 


From these remote regions the best-informed native 
inhabitants were, by persuasion and recompense, conducted 
to me; and I could at all times, in the Mahratta camp at Gwalior, 
from 1812 to 1817, have provided a native of the valley of the 
Indus, the deserts of Dhat, Umrasumra, or any of the States of 
Rajasthan. 

The precision with which Kasids and other public 
conveyers of letters, in countries where posts are little used, 
can detail the peculiarities of a long line of route, and the 
accuracy of their distances would scarcely be credited in 
Europe. I have no hesitation in asserting that if a correct estimate 
were obtained of the measured [6] coss of a country, a line might 
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be laid down upon a flat surface with great exactitude. I have 
heard it affirmed that it was the custom of the old Hindu 
governments to have measurements made of the roads from 
town to town, and that the Abu Mahatma” contains a notice of 
an instrument for that purpose. Indeed, the singular coincidence 
between lines measured by the perambulator and the estimated 
distances of the natives is the best proof that the latter are 
deduced from some more certain method than mere 
computation. 


{ never rested satisfied with the result of one set of my 
parties, with the single exception of Madari’s, always making 
the information of one a basis for the instruction of another, 
who went over the same ground; but with additional views 
and advantages, and with the aid of the natives brought 
successively by each, till I exhausted every field. 


Thus, ina few years, [had filled several volumes with lines 
of route throughout this space; and having many frontier and 
intermediate points, the positions of which were fixed, a general 
outline of the result was constructed, wherein all this 
information was laid down. I speak more particularly of the 
western States, as the central portion, or that watered by the 
Chambal and its tributary streams, whether from the elevated 
Aravalli on the west, or from the Vindhya mountains on the 
south, has been personally surveyed and measured in every 
direction, with an accuracy sufficient for every political or 
military purpose, until the grand trigonometrical survey from 
the peninsula shall be extended throughout India. These 
countries form an extended plain to the Sutlej north, and west 
to the Indus, rendering the amalgamation of geographical 
materials much less difficult than where mountainous regions 
intervene. 


After having laid down these varied lines in the outline 
described, I determined to check and confirm its accuracy by 
recommencing the survey on a hew plan, viz. trigonometrically. 


My parties were again despatched to resume their labours 
over fields now familiar to them. They commenced from points 
whose positions were fixed (and my knowledge enabled me to 
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give a series of such), from each of which, as a centre, they 
collected every radiating route to every town within the 
distance of twenty miles. The points selected were generally 
such as to approach equilateral [7] triangles; and although to 
digest the information became a severe toil, the method will 
appear, even to the casual observer, one which must throw out 
its own errors; for these lines crossed in every direction, and 
consequently corrected each other. By such means did I work 
my way in those unknown tracts, and the result is in part before 
the reader. I say, in part; for my health compels me reluctantly 
to leave out much which could be combined from ten folios of 
journeys extending throughout these regions. 


The Author’s Map. In 1815, as before stated, an outline 
map containing all the information thus obtained, and which 
the subsequent crisis rendered of essential importance, was 
presented by me to the Governor-General of India. Upon the 
very eve of the war I constructed and presented another, of the 
greater portion of Malwa, to which it appeared expedient to 
confine the operations against the Pindaris. The material feature 
in this small map was the general position of the Vindhya 
mountains, the sources and course of every river originating 
thence, and the passes in this chain, an object of primary 
importance. The boundaries of the various countries in this 
tract were likewise defined, and it became essentially useful in 
the subsequent dismemberment of the Peshwa’s dominions. 


In the construction of this map I had many fixed points, 
both of Dr. Hunter’s and my own, to work from; and it is 
gratifying to observe that though several measured lines have 
since been run through this space, not only the general, but 
often the identical features of mine have been preserved in the 
maps since given to the world. As considerable improvement 
has been made by several measured lines through this tract. 
and many positions affixed by a scientific and zealous 
geographer, | have had no hesitation in incorporating a small 
portion of this improved geography in the map now 
presented.’” 

Many surveyed lines were made by me from 1817 to 1822; 
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and here I express my obligations to my kinsman," to whom 
alone I owe any aid for improving this portion of my 
geographical labours. This officer made a circuitous survey, 
which comprehended nearly the extreme points of Mewar, from 
the capital by Chitor, Mandalgarh, Jahazpur, Rajmahall, and 
in return by Banai, Badnor, Deogarh [8], to the point of outset. 
From these extreme points he was enabled to place many 
intermediate ones, for which Mewar is so favourable, by reasor. 
of its isolated hills. 


In 1820 1 made an important journey across the Aravalli, 
by Kumbhalmer, Pali, to Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, and 
thence by Merta, tracing the course of the Luni to its source at 
Ajmer; and from this celebrated residence of the Chauhan kings 
and Mogul emperors, returning through the central lands of 
Mewar, by Banai and Banera, to the capital. 


I had the peculiar satisfaction to find that my position of 
Jodhpur, which has been used as a capital point in fixing the 
geography west and north, was only 3’ of space out in latitude, 
and little more in longitude; which accounted for the 
coincidence of my position of Bikaner with that assigned by 
Mr. Elphinstone in his account of the embassy to Kabul. 


Besides Udaipur, Jodhpur, Ajmer, etc., whose positions I 
had fixed by observations, and the points laid down by Hunter, 
I availed myself of a few positions given to me by that 
enterprising traveller, the author of the journey into Khorasan,” 
who marched from Delhi, by Nagor and Jodhpur, to Udaipur. 


The outline of the countries of Gujarat,” the Saurashtra 
peninsula, and Cutch, inserted chiefly by way of connexion, is 
entirely taken from the labours of that distinguished 
geographer, the late General Reynolds. We had both gone over 
a great portion of the same field, and my testimony is due to 
the value of his researches in countries into which he never 
personally penetrated, evincing what may be done by industry, 
and the use of such materials as I have described. 


Physiography of Rajputana. | shall conclude witha rapid 
sketch of the physiognomy of these regions; minute and local 
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descriptions will appear more appropriately in the respective 
historical portions. 

Rajasthan presents a great variety of feature. Let me place 
the reader on the highest peak of the insulated Abu, ‘the saint's 
pinnacle,’”*! as it is termed, and guide his eye in a survey over 
this wide expanse, from the ‘blue waters’ of the Indus west to 
the ‘withy-covered’* Betwa on the east, From this, the most 
[9] elevated spotimHindustan. overlooking by fifteen hundred 
feet the Aravalli mountains, his eye descends to the plains of 
Medpat* (the classic term for Mewar), whose chief streams, 
flowing from the base of the Aravalli, join the Berach and Banas, 
and are prevented from uniting with the Chambal only by the 
Patar* or plateau of Central India. 


Ascending this plateau near the celebrated Chitor, let the 
eye deviate slightly from the direct eastern line, and pursue 
the only practicable path by Ratangarh, and Singoli, to Kotah, 
and he will observe its three successive steppes, the miniature 
representation of those of Russian Tartary. Let the observer here 
glance across the Chambal and traverse Haraoti to its eastern 
frontier, guarded by the fortress of Shahabad : thence abruptly 
descend the plateau to the level of the Sind, still proceeding 
eastward, until the table-mountain, the western limit of 
Bundelkhand, affords a resting-point. 


To render this more distinct, I present a profile of the tract 
described from Abu to Kotra on the Betwa :* from Abu to the 
Chambal, the result of barometrical measurement, and from 
the latter to the Betwa from my general observations” of the 
irregularities of surface. The result is, that the Betwa at Kotra is 
one thousand feet above the sea-level, and one thousand lower 
than the city and valley of Udaipur, which again is on the same 
level with the base of Abu, two thousand feet above the sea. 
This line, the general direction of which is but a short distance 
from the tropic, is about six geographic degrees in length : yet 
is this small space highly diversified, both in its inhabitants 
and the production of the soil, whether hidden or revealed. 


Let us now from our elevated station (still turned to the 
east) carry the eye both south and north of the line described, 
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which nearly bisects Madhyadesa,” ‘the central land’ of 
Rajasthan; best defined by the course of the Chambal and [10] 
its tributary streams, to its confluence with the Jumna : while 
the regions west of the transalpine Aravalli,* may as justly be 
defined Western Rajasthan. 


Looking to the south, the eye rests on the long-extended 
and strongly-defined line of the Vindhya mountains, the proper 
bounds of Hindustan and the Deccan. Though, from our 
elevated stand on ‘the Saint’s Pinnacle’ of Abu, we look down 
on the Vinchya as a range of diminished importance, it is that 
our position is the least favourable to viewing its grandeur, 
which would be most apparent from the south; though 
throughout this skirt of descent, irregular elevations attain a 
height of many hundred feet above such points of its abrupt 
descent. 


The Aravalli itself n:ay be said to connect with the Vindhya, 
and the point of junction to be towards Champaner; though it 
might be as correct to say the Aravalli thence rose upon and 
stretched from the Vindhya. Whilst it is much less elevated 
than more to the north, it presents bold features throughout,” 
south by Lunawara, Dungarpur, and Idar, to Amba Bhawani 
and Udaipur. 


Still looking for Abu over the tableland of Malwa, we 
observe her plains of black loam furrowed by the numerous 
streams from the highest points of the Vindhya, pursuing their 
northerly course; some meandering through valleys or falling 
over precipices; others bearing down all opposition, and 
actually forcing and exit through the central plateau to join the 
Chambal. 


The Aravalli Range. Having thus glanced at the south, let 
us cast the eye north of this line, and pause on the alpine 
Aravalli.** Let us take a section of it, from the capital, Udaipur, 
the line of our station on Abu, passing through Oghna Panarwa, 
and Mirpur, to the western descent near Sirohi, a space of nearly 
sixty miles in a direct line, where “hill o’er hills and alps on 
alps arise,” from the ascent at Udaipur, to the descent to 
Marwar. All this space to the Sirohi frontier is inhabited by 
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communities of the aboriginal races, living in a state of primeval 
and almost savage independence, owning no paramount 
power, paying no tribute, but with all the simplicity of republics; 
their leaders, with the title of Rawat, being hereditary. Thus 
the Rawat of the Oghna commune can assemble five thousand 
bows, and several others [11] can on occasion muster 
considerable numbers. Their habitations are dispersed through 
the valleys in small rude hamlets, near their pastures or places 
of defence. 


Let me now transport the reader to the citadel pinnacle of 
Kumbhalmer,* thence surveying the range running north to 
Ajmer, where, shortly after, it loses its tabular form, and 
breaking into lofty ridges, sends numerous branches through 
the Shaikhavati federation, and Alwar, till in low heights it 
terminates at Delhi. 


From Kumbhalmer to Ajmer the whole space is termed 
Merwara, and is inhabited by the mountain race of Mer or Mair 
the habits and history of which singular class will be hereaftér 
related. The range averages from six to fifteen miles in breadth, 
having upwards of one hundred and fifty villages and hamlets 
scattered over its valleys and rocks, abundantly watered, not 
deficient in pasture, and with cultivation enough for all internal 
wants, though it is raised with infinite labour on terraces, as 
the vine is cultivated in Switzerland and on the Rhine, 


In vain does the eye search for any trace of wheel-carriage 
across this compound range from Idar to Ajmer; and it 
consequently well merits its appellation ara, ‘the barrier,’ for 
the strongest arm of modern warfare, artillery, would have to 
turn the chain by the north to avoid the impracticable descent 
to the west.5 


Views from the Aravalli Hills. Guiding the eve along the 
chain, several fortresses are observed on pinnacles guarding 
the passes on either side, while numerous rills descend, pouring 
over the declivities, seeking their devious exit between the 
projecting ribs of the mountain. The Berach, the Banas, the 
Kothari, the Khari, the Dahi all unite with the Banas to the east, 
while to the west the still more numerous streams which fertilize 
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the rich province of Godwar, unite to ‘the Salt River,’ the Luni, 
and mark the true line of the desert. Of these the chief are the 
Sukri and the [12] Bandi; while others which are not perennial, 
and depend on atmospheric causes for their supply, receive 
the general denomination of re/a, indicative of rapid mountain 
torrents, carrying in their descent a vast volume of alluvial 
deposit, to enrich the siliceous soil below. 


However grand the view of the chaotic mass of rock from 
this elevated site of Kumbhalmer, itis from the plains of Marwar 
that its majesty is most apparent; where its ‘splintered pinnacles’ 
are seen rising over each other in varied form, or frowning over 
the dark indented recesses of its forest-covered and rugged 
declivities. 


On reflection, I am led to pronounce the Aravalli a 
connexion of the ‘Apennines of India’; the Ghats on the Malabar 
coast of the peninsula : nor does the passage of the Nerbudda 
or the Tapti, through its diminished centre, militate against the 
hypothesis, which might be better substantiated by the 
comparison of their intrinsic character and structure. 


Geology of the Aravallis. The general character of the 
Aravalli is its primitive formation :* granite, reposing in variety 
of angle (the general dip is to the east) on massive, compact, 
dark blue slate, the latter rarely appearing much above the 
surface or base of the superincumbent granite. The internal 
valleys abound in variegated quartz and a variety of schistous 
slate of every hue, which gives a most singular appearance to 
the roofs of the houses and temples when the sun shines upon 
them. Rocks of gneiss and of syenite appear in the intervals; 
and in the diverging ridges west of Ajmer the summits are quite 
dazzling with the enormous masses of vitreous rose-coloured 
quartz. 


The Aravalli and its subordinate hills are rich in both 
mineral and metallic products; and, as stated in the annals of 
Mewar, to the latter alone can be attributed the resources which 
enabled this family so long to struggle against superior power, 
and to raise those magnificent structures which would do 
honour to the most potent kingdoms of the west. 
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The mines are royalties; their produce a monopoly, 
increasing the personal revenue of their prince. An-Dan-Khan 
is a triple figurative expression, which comprehends the sum 
of sovereign rights in Rajasthan, being allegiance, commercial 
duties, mines. The tin-mines of Mewar were once very 
productive, and yielded, it is asserted, no inconsiderable portion 
of silver ; but the caste of miners is extinct, and political reasons, 
during the Mogul domination, led to the [13] concealment of 
such sources of wealth. Copper of a very fine description is 
likewise abundant, and supplies the currency; and the chief of 
Salumbar even coins by sufferance from the mines on his own 
estate. Surma, or the oxide of antimony, is found on the western 
frontier. The garnet, amethystine quartz, rock crystal, the 
chrysolite, and inferior kinds of the emerald family are all to 
be found within Mewar; and though I have seen no specimens 
decidedly valuable, the Rana has often told me that, according 
to tradition, his native hills contained every species of mineral 
wealth. 


The Patar Plateau. Let us now quit our alpine station on 
the Aravalli, and make a tour of the Paéar, or plateau of Central 
India, not the least important feature of this interesting region 
It possesses a most decided character, and is distinct from the 
Vindhya to the south and the Aravalli to the west, being of the 
secondary formation, or trap, of the most regular horizontal 
stratification. 


The circumference of the plateau is best explained in the 
map, though its surface is most unequally detailed, and 1s 
continually alternating its character between the tabular form 
and clustering ridges. 


Commencing the tour of Mandalgarh, let us proceed south, 
skirting Chitor (both on insulated rocks detached from the 
plateau), thence by Jawad, Dantoli, Rampura,* Bhanpura, the 
Mukunddarra Pass,* to Gagraun (where the Kali Sind forces 
an entrance through its table-barrier to Eklera)* and Margwwas 
(where the Parbati, taking advantage of the diminished 
elevation, passes from Malwa to Haraoti), and by Raghugarh, 
Shahabad, Ghazigarh, Gaswani, to Jadonwati, where the 
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plateau terminates on the Chambal, east; while from the same 
point of outset, Mandalgarh, soon losing much of its table form, 
it stretches away in bold ranges, occasionally tabular, as in the 
Bundi fortress, by Dablana, Indargarh, and Lakheri,* to 
Ranthambhor and Karauli, terminating at Dholpur Bari. 


The elevation and inequalities of this plateau are best seen 
by crossing it from west to east, from the plains to the level of 
the Chambal, where, with the exception of the short flat between 
Kotah and Pali ferry this noble stream is seen rushing through 
the rocky barrier. 


At Ranthambhor the plateau breaks into lofty ranges, their 
white summits [14] sparkling in the sun; cragged but not 
peaked, and preserving the characteristic formation, though 
disunited from the mass. Here there are no less than seven 
distinct ranges (Satpara), through all of which the Banas has to 
force a passage to unite with the Chambal. Beyond 
Ranthambhor, and the whole way from Karauli to the river, is 
an irregular tableland, on the edge of whose summit are the 
fortresses of Utgir, Mandrel, and that more celebrated of Thun. 
But east of the eastern side there is still another steppe of 
descent, which may be said to originate near the fountain of 
the Sind at Latoti, and passing by Chanderi, Kanyadana, 
Narwar, and Gwalior, terminates at Deogarh, in the plains of 
Gohad. The descent from this second steppe is into 
Bundelkhand and the valley of the Betwa. 


Distinguished as is this elevated region of the surface of 
Central India, its summit is but little higher than the general 
elevation of the crest of the Vindhya, and upon a level with the 
valley of Udaipur and base of the Aravalli. The slope or descent, 
therefore, from both these ranges to the skirts of the plateau is 
great and abrupt, of which the most intelligible and simple 
proof appears in the course of these streams. Few portions of 
the globe attest more powerfully the force exerted by the action 
of waters to subdue every obstacle, than a view of the rock- 
bound channels of these streams in this adamantine barrier. 
Four streams—one of which, the Chambal, would rank with 
the Rhine and almost with the Rhone—have here forced their 
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way, laying bare the stratification from the water’s level to the 
summit, from three to six hundred feet in perpendicular height, 
the rock appearing as if chiselled by the hand of man. Here the 
geologist may read the book of nature in distinct character; few 
tracts (from Rampura to Kotah) will be found more interesting 
to him, to the antiquarian, or to the lover of nature in her most 
rugged attire. 


The surface of this extensive plateau is greatly diversified. 
At Kotah the bare protruding rock in some places presents not 
a trace of Vegetation; but where it bevels off to the banks of the 
Par it is one of the richest and most productive soils in India, 
and better cultivated than any spot even of British India. In its 
indented sides are glens of the most romantic description (as 
the fountain of ‘the snake King’ near Hinglaj), and deep dells, 
the source of small streams, where many treasures of art,® in 
temples and ancient dwellings, yet remain to reward the 
traveller [15]. 

This central elevation, as before described, is of the 
secondary formation, called trap. Its prevailing colour, where 
laid bare by the Chambal, is milk-white : itis compact and close- 
grained, and though perhaps the mineral offering the greatest 
resistance to the chisel, the sculptures at the celebrated Barolli 
evince its utility to the artist. White is also the prevailing colour 
to the westward. About Kotah it is often mixed white and 
porphyritic, and about Shahabad of a mixed red and brown 
tint. When exposed to the action of the atmosphere in its eastern 
declivity the decomposed and rough surface would almost 
cause it to be mistaken for gritstone. 


This formation is not favourable to mineral wealth. The 
only metals are lead and iron; but their ores, especially the latter, 
are abundant. There are mines, said to be of value, of sulphuret 
of lead (ga/ena) in the Gwalior province, from which I have 
had specimens, but these also are closed. The natives fear to 
extract their mineral wealth; and though abounding in lead, 
tin, and copper, they are indebted almost entirely to Europe 
even for the materials of their culinary utensils. 


Without attempting a delineation of inferior ranges, I will 
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only further direct the reader’s attention to an important 
deduction from this superficial review of the physiognomy of 
Rajwara. 


The Mountain System of Central India. There are two 
distinctly marked declivities or slopes in Central India : the 
chief is that from west to east, from the great rampart, the 
Aravalli (interposed to prevent the drifting of the sands into 
the central plains, bisected by the Chambal and his hundred 
arms) to the Betwa; the other slope is from south to north, from 
the Vindhya, the southern buttress of Central India, to the 
Jumna. 


Extending our definition, we may pronounce the course 
of the Jumna to indicate the central fall of that immense vale 
which has its northern slope from the base of the Himalaya, 
and the southern from that of the Vindhya mountains. 


It is not in contemplation to delineate the varied course of 
the magnificent Nerbudda, though I have abundant means; 
for the moment we ascend the summit of the tropical” Vindhya, 
to descend into the valley of the Nerbudda, we abandon 
Rajasthan and the Rajputs for the aboriginal races, the first 
proprietors of the land. These I shall leave to others, and 
commence and end with the Chambal, the paramount lord of 
the floods of Central India [16]. 

The Chambal River. The Chambal has his fountains in a 
very elevated point of the Vindhya, amidst a cluster of hills on 
which is bestowed the local appellation of Janapao. It has three 
co-equal sources from the same cluster, the Chambal, 
Chambela, and Gambhir; while no less than nine other streams 
have their origin on the south side, and pour their waters into 
the Nerbudda. 

The Sipra from Pipalda, the little Sind" from Dewas, and 
other minor streams passing Ujjain, all unite with the Chambal 
in different stages before he breaks through the plateau. 

The Kali Sind, from Bagri, and its petty branch, the Sodwia, 
from Raghugarh, the Niwaz (or Jamniri), from Morsukri and 
Magarda; the Parbati, from the pass of Amlakhera, with its more 
eastern arm from Daulatpur, uniting at Pharhar, are all points 
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in the crest of the Vindhya range, whence they pursue their 
course through the plateau, rolling over precipices,*” till 
engulfed in the Chambal at the ferries of Nunera and Pali. All 
these unite on the right bank. 


On the left bank his flood is increased by the Banas, fed by 
the perennial streams from the Aravalli, and the Berach from 
the lakes of Udaipur; and after watering Mewar, the southern 
frontier of Jaipur, and the highlands of Karauli, the river turns 
south to unite at the holy Sangam,** Rameswar. Minor streams 
coniribute (unworthy, however, of separate notice), and after 
a thousand involutions he reaches the Jumna, at the holy 
Triveni," of ‘triple-allied’ stream, between Etawa and Kalpi. 


The course of the Chambal, not reckoning the minor 
sinuosities, is upwards of five hundred miles;* and along its 
banks specimens of nearly every race now existing in India may 
be found : Sondis, Chandarawats, Sesodias, Haras, Gaur, Jadon, 
Sakarwal, Gujar, Jat,“ Tuar, Chauhan, Bhadauria, Kachhwaha, 
Sengar, Bundela; each-in associations of various magnitudes, 
from the substantive state of the little republic communes 
between the Chambal and Kuwari” [17]. 


The Western Desert. Having thus sketched the central 
portion of Rajasthan, or that eastward of the Aravalli, I shall 
give a rapid general* view of that to the west, conducting the 
reader over the ‘Thal ka Tiba,’ or ‘sand hills’ of the desert, to 
the valley of the Indus. 


The Luni River. Let the reader again take post on Abu, by 
which he may be saved a painful journey over the Thal.” The 
most interesting object in this arid ‘region of death’ is the ‘salt 
river,’ the Luni, with its many arms falling from the Aravalli to 
enrich the best portion of the principality of Jodhpur, and 
distinctly marking the line of that extensive plain of ever- 
shifting sand, termed in Hindu geography Marusthali, 
corrupted to Marwar. 

The Luni, from its sources, the sacred lakes of Pushkar and 
Ajmer, and the more remote arm,from Parbatsar to its 
embouchure in the great western salt marsh, the Rann, has a 
course of more than three hundred miles. 
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In the term Eirinon of the historians of Alexander, we have 
the corruption of the word Ran or Rann,” still used to describe 
that extensive fen formed by the deposits of the Luni, and the 
equally saturated saline streams from the southern desert of 
Dhat. It is one hundred ard fifty miles in length; and where 
broadest, from Bhuj to Baliari, about seventy *! in which 
direction the caravans cross, having as a place of halt an 
insulated oasis in this mediterranean salt marsh. In the dry 
season, nothing meets the eye but an extensive and glaring sheet 
of salt, spread over its insidious surface, full of dangerous 
quicksands : and in the rains it is a dirty saline solution, up to 
the camels’ girths in many places. The little oasis, the Khari 
Kaba, furnishes pasture for this useful animal and rest for the 
traveller pursuing his journey to either bank. 


The Mirage. It is on the desiccated borders” of this vast 
salt marsh that the illusory phenomenon, the mirage, presents 
its fantastic appearance, pleasing to all but the wearied traveller, 
who sees a haven of rest in the embattled towers, the peaceful 
hamlet,* [18] or shady grove, to which he hastens in vain; 
receding as he advances, till “the sun in his might,” dissipating 
these “cloud-capp‘d towers,” reveals the vanity of his pursuit. 


Such phenomena are common to the desert, more 
particularly where these extensive saline depositions exist, but 
varying from certain causes. In most cases, this powerfully 
magnifying and reflecting medium is a vertical stratum; at first 
dense and opaque, it gradually attenuates with increased 
temperature, till the maximum of heat, which it can no longer 
resist, drives it off in an ethereal vapour. This optical deception, 
well known to the Rajputs, is called sikot, or ‘winter castles,’ 
because chiefly visible in the cold season : hence, possibly, 
originated the equally illusory and delightful ‘Chateau en 
Espagne,’ so well known in the west.** 

The Desert. From the north bank of the Luni tc the south, 
and the Shaikhavat frontier to the east, the sandy region 
commences. Bikaner, Jodhpur, Jaisalmer are all sandy plains, 
increasing in volume as you proceed westward. All this portion 
of territory is incumbent on a sandstone formation : soundings 
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of all the new wells made from Jodhpur to Ajmer yielded the 
same result : sand, concrete siliceous deposits, and chalk. 


Jaisalmer is everywhere encircled by desert; and that 
portion round the capital might not be improperly termed an 
oasis, in which wheat, barley, and even rice are produced. The 
fortress is erected on the extremity of a range of some hundred 
feet in elevation, which can be traced beyond its southern 
confines to the ruins of the ancient Chhotan erected upon them, 
and which tradition has preserved as the capital of a tribe, or 
prince, termed Hapa, of whom no other trace exists. It is not 
unlikely that this ridge may be connected with that which runs 
through the rich province of Jalor; consequently an offset from 
the base of Abu. 


Though all these regions coilectively bear the term 
Marusthali, or ‘region of death’ (the emphatic and figurative 
phrase for the desert), the restrictive definition applies to a part 
only , that under the dominion of the Rathor race [19]. 


From Balotra on the Luni, throughout the whole of Dhat 
and Umrasumra, the western portion of Jaisalmer, and a broad 
strip between the southern limits of Daudputra and Bikaner, 
there is real solitude and desolation. But from the Sutlej to the 
Rann, a space of five hundred miles of longitudinal distance, 
and varying in breadth from fifty to one hundred miles, 
numerous oases are found, where the shepherds from the valley 
of the Indus andthe Thal pasture their flocks. The springs of 
water in these places have various appellations, far, par, rar, 
dar, all expressive of the element, round which assemble the 
Rajars, Sodhas, Mangalias, and Sahariyas,* inhabiting the 
desert. 


I will not touch on the salt lakes or natron beds, or the 
other products of the desert, vegetable or mineral; though the 
latter might soon be described, being confined to the jasper 
rock near Jaisalmer, which has been much used in the beautiful 
arabesques of that fairy fabric, at Agra, the mausoleum of Shah 
Jahan’s queen. 

Neither shall I describe the valley of the Indus, or that 
portion eastward of the stream, the termination of the sand 
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ridges of the desert. I will merely remark, that the small stream 
which breaks from the Indus at Dara, seven miles north of the 
insulated Bakhar, and falls into the ocean at Lakhpat, shows 
the breadth of this eastern portion of the valley, which forms 
the western boundary of the desert. A traveller proceeding from 
the Khichi or flats of Sind to the east, sees the line of the desert 
distinctly marked, with its elevated “bas or sand ridges under 
which flows the Sankra, which is generally dry except at 
periodical inundations. These sand-hills are of considerable 
elevation, and may be considered the limit of the inundation 
of the ‘sweet river,’ the Mitha Maran, a Scythic or Tatar name 
for river, and by which alone the Indus is known, from the 
Panjnad* to the ocean [20]. 
REFERENCES 

1. Or ‘regal (ray) dwelling (dhan)’. 

2. Itis rather singular that the Sind River will mark this eastern 
boundary, as does the Indus (or great Sind) that to the west. 
East of this minor Sind the Hindu princes are not of pure blood, 
and are excluded from Rajasthan or Rajwara. 

3. Rajputana, as now officially defined, lies between lat. 23" 3’ 
and 30° 12’ N, and long. 69° 30’ and 78" 17’ E, the total area, 
according to the Census Report, 1911, including Ajmer- 
Merwara, being 131,698 square miles. 

4. Engraved by that meritorious artist Mr. Walker, engraver to: 
the East India Company, who, I trust, will be able to make a 
fuller use of my materials hereafter. [This has been replaced by 
a modern map.] 


5. James Rennell, 1742-1830. 


6. When the war of 1817 broke out, copies of my map ona reduced 
scale were sent to all the divisions of the armies in the field, 
and came into possession of many of the staff. Transcripts were 
made which were brought to Europe, and portions introduced 
into every recent map of India. One map has, indeed, been 
given, ina manner to induce a supposition that the furnisher of 
the materials was the author of them. It has fulfilled a prediction 
of the Marquess of Hastings, who, foreseeing the impossibility 
ofsuch materials remaining private property, “and the danger 
of their being appropriated by others,” and desirous that the 
author should derive the full advantage of his labours, had it 
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signified that the claims for recompense, on the records of 
successive governments, should not be deferred. It will not be 
inferred the author is surprised at what he remarks. While he 
claims priority for himself, he is the last person to wish to see a 
halt in science— 

“For emulation has a thousand sons.” 


. Myesteemed friend, Graeme Mercer, Esq. (of Maevisbank), who 


stimulated my exertions with his approbation. 

Many incidents in these journeys would require no aid of 
imagination to touch on the romantic, but they can have no 
place here. 


. Eastern tableland. 
. Sind River. 

. Parbati River. 

. Kali Sind River. 


Passage of the Chambal and junction of the Par. 


. The Shaikh brought me specimens of the rock, which is 


siliceous; and also a piece of brick of the very ancient fortress 
of Sehwan, and some of the grain from its pits, charred and 
alleged by tradition to have lain there since the period of Raja 
Bhartarihari,.the brother of Vikramaditya. It is not impossible 
that it might be owing to Alexander's terrific progress, and to 
their supplies being destroyed by fire. Sehwan is conjectured 
by Captain Pottinger to be the capital of Musicanus. [The capital 
of the Sogdoi has been identified with Alor or Aror; but 
Cunningham places it between Alor and Uchh. The capital of 
Mousikanos was possibly Alor, and Sehwan the Sindimana of 
the Greeks. But, owing to changes in the course of the Lower 
Indus, it is very difficult to identify ancient sites (McCrindle, 
Alexander, 157, 354 f).] 

His health was worn out at length, and he became the victim of 
depressed spirits. He died suddenly : I believe poisoned. Fatch, 
almost as zealous as Madari, also died in the pursuit. Geography 
has been destructive to all who have pursued it with ardour in 
the East. 


A valuable and ancient work, which I presented to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Itis, however, limited to Malwa, whose geography was greatly 
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improved and enlarged by the labours of Captain Dangerfield; 
and though my materials could fill up the whole of this 
province, I merely insert the chief points to connect it with 
Rajasthan. 


Captain P.T. Waugh, 10th Regiment Light Cavalry, Bengal. 
Mr. J.B. Fraser [whose book was published in 1825). 


My last journey, in 1822-23, was from Udaipur, through these 
countries towards the Delta of the Indus, but more witha view 
to historical and antiquarian than geographical research. It 
proved the most fruitful of all my many journeys. [The results 
are recorded in Travels in Western India, published in 1839, 
after the author's death.] 


Guru Sikhar. 


Its classic name is Vetravati, Vetra being the common willow 
[or reed] in Sanskrit;-said by Wilford to be the same in Welsh. 
Literally ‘the central (madhya) flat.’ [It means ‘Land of the Med 
tribe.’] 

Meaning ‘table (paé) mountain (ar).—Although armay not be 
found in any Sanskrit dictionary with the signification 
‘mountain,’ yet it appears to be a primitive root possessing such 
meaning—instance, Ar-buddha, ‘hill of Buddha’; Aravalli, ‘hill 
of strength.’ Aris Hebrew for ‘mountain’ (qu. Ararat?) “Opos 
in Greek? The common word for a mountain in Sanskrit, gir, is 
equally so in Hebrew. [These derivations are out of date.” The 
origin of the world patar is obscure. Sir G. Grierson, to whom 
the question was referred, suggests a connexion with Marathi 
pathar, ‘a tableland,’ or Gujarati pa thar (Skr. prastara, ‘expanse, 
extent’). The word is probably not connected with Hindi pay, 
‘a board.’} 


The Betwa River runs under the tableland just alluded to, on 
the east. 

Tam familiar with these regions, and confidently predict that 
when a similar measurement shall be made from the Betwa to 
Kotah, these results will little err, and the error will be in having 
made Kotah somewhat too elevated, and the bed of the Betwa 
a liltle too low. [Udaipur city is 1950 feet above sea-level.] 
Central India, a term which I first applied as the title of the 
map presented to the Marquess of Hastings, in 1815, ‘of Central 
and Western India,’ and since become familiar. [Usually applied 
to the Ganges-Jumna Duab.] 
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Let it be remembered that the Aravalli, though it loses its tabular 
form, sends its branches north, terminating at Delhi. 


Those who have marched from Baroda towards Malwa and 
marked the irregularities of surface will admit this chain of 
connexion of the Vindhya and Aravalli. 


‘The refuge of strength’ [?], a title justly merited, from its 
affording protection to the most ancient sovereign race which 
holds dominion, whether in the east or west—the ancient stock 
of the Suryavans, the Heliadai of India, our ‘children of the 
sun,’ the princes of Mewar. [Aravalli probably means ‘Corner 
Line.’] 

It was my intention to have penetrated through their singular 
abodes; and [ had negotiated, and obtained of these ‘forest lords’ 
a promise of hospitable passport, of which I have never allowed 
myself to doubt, as the virtues of pledged faith and hospitality 
are ever to be found in stronger keeping in the inverse ratio of 
civilization. Many years ago one of my parties was permitted 
to range through this tract. In one of the passes of their 
lengthened valleys ‘The Lord of the Mountain’ was dead : the 
men were all abroad, and his widow alone in the hut. Madari 
told his story, and claimed her surety and passport; which the 
Bhilni delivered from the quiver of her late lord; and the arrow 
carried in his hand was as well recognised as the cumbrous 
roll with all its seals and appendages of a traveller in Europe. 


Meru signifies ‘a hill’ in Sanskrit, hence Komal, or properly 
Kumbhalmer, is ‘the hill’ or ‘mountain of Kumbha,’ a princé 
whose explaits are narrated. Likewise Ajmer is the ‘hill of 
Ajaya,’ the ‘Invincible’ hill. Meris with the long e, like Merein 
French, in classical orthography [Ajmer, ‘hill of Aja, Chauhan.’} 


. At the point of my descent this was characteristically illustrated 


by my Rajput friend of Semar, whose domain had been invaded 
and cow-pens emptied, but a few days before, by the mountain 
bandit of Sirohi. With their booty they took the shortest and 
not most practicable road : but though their alpine kine are 
pretty well accustomed to leaping in such abodes, it would 
appear they had hesitated here. The difficulty was soon got 
over by one of the Minas, who with his dagger transfixed one 
and rolled him over the height, his carcase serving at once as a 
precedent and a stepping-stone for his horned kindred. 


“Oldest of all the physical features which intersect the continent 
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is the range of mountains knownas the Aravallis, which strikes 
across the Peninsula from north-east to south-west, overlooking 
the sandy wastes of Rajputana. The Aravallis are but the 
depressed and degraded relies of a far more prominent 
mountain system, which stood, in palaeozoic times, on the edge 
of the Rajputana Sea. The disintegrated rocks which once 
formed part of the Aravallis are now spread out in wide red- 
stone plains to the east” (IGI, i. I).] 

Near this the Chambal first breaks into the Patar. 

Here is the celebrated pass through the mountains. 

Here the Niwaz breaks the chain. 

Both celebrated passes, where the ranges are very complicated. 
I have rescued a few of these from oblivion to present to my 
countrymen. 

Hence its name, Vindhya, ‘The barrier,’ to the further progress 
of the sun in his northern declination. [Skr. root, bind, bid, ‘to 
divide.’] 

This is the fourth Sind of India. We have, first, the Sind or 
Indus; this little Sind; then the Kali Sind, or ‘black river’; and 
again the Sind rising at Latoti, on the plateau west and above 
Sironj. Sin is.a Scythic word for river (now unused), so applied 
by the Hindus. [Skr. Sindhu, probably from the root syand, ‘to 
flow.’] 

The falls of the Kali Sind through the rocks at Gagraun and the 
Parbati at Chapra (Gugal) are well worthy of a visit. The latter, 
though I encamped twice at Chapra, from which it was reputed 
five miles, I did not see. 

Sangam is the point of confluence of two or more rivers, always 
sacred to Mahadeva. 

The Jumna, Chambal, and Sind [ériveni, ‘triple braid’). 

650 miles. 

The only tribes not of Rajput blood. 

The ‘virgin’ stream. 

I donot repeat the names of towns forming the arrondissements 
of the various States; they are distinctly laid down in the 
boundary lines of each. 

Thal is the general term for the sand ridges of the desert. [Skr. 
sthala, ‘firm ground.’] 
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. Ihave beheld it from the top of the ruined fortress of Hissar 
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Most probably a corruption of aranya, or desert; [or irina, Irina, 
‘desert, salt soil’], so that the Greek mode of writing it is more 
correct than the present. 


The area of the Rann is about 9000 square miles : its length 150, 
breadth, 60 miles. Bhuj lies inland, not on the banks of the Rann. 


It is here the wild ass (gorkhar) roams at large, untamable as in 
the day of the Arabian Patriarch of Uz, “whose house I have 
made the wilderness, the barren land (or, according to the 
Hebrew, sa/t places), his dwelling. He scorneth the multitude 
of the city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver” (Job 
xxxix. 6, 7). 


Purwa. 


with unlimited range of vision, no object to diverge its ray, save 
the miniature forests; the entire circles of the horizon a chain of 
more than fancy could form of palaces, towers, and these airy 
‘pillars of heaven’ terminating in turn their ephemeral existence. 
Butin the deserts of Dhat and Umrasumra, where the shepherds 
pasture their flocks, and especially where the alkaline plant is 
produced, the stratification is more horizontal, and produces 
more of the watery deception. It is this illusion to which the 
inspired writer refers, when he says, “the mock pool of the 
desert shall become real water” [Isaiah xxv. 7] The inhabitants 
of the desert term it Chitram, literally ‘the picture,’ by no means 
an unhappy designation. 

Sehrate [in the text], from sahra, ‘desert.’ Hence Sarrazin, or 
Saracen, is a corruption from sahra, ‘desert,’ and zadan, ‘to 
strike,’ contracted. Rahzani, ‘to strike on the road’ (rah). Rahbar, 
‘on the road, corrupted by the Pindaris to /abar, the designation 
of their forays. [The true name is Sahariya, which has been 
connected with that of the Savara, a tribe in Eastern India. 
Saracen comes to us from the late Latin Saraceni, of which the 
origin is unknown, it cannot be derived from the Arabic Shargi, 
‘eastern’ (see New English Dictionary, s.v.).J 


The confluent arms or sources of the Indus. 


3 
The Rajput Period 


The Rajputs played a glorious part in the history of India. V.A. 
Smith observes, "The transitional period was marked by the 
development of the Rajput clans, never heard of in earlier times. 
They became so prominent that the centuries from the death of 
Harsha to the Muhammadan conquest of Hindustan, extending 
in round numbers from the middle of the seventh to close of 
the twelfth century, might be called with propriety the Rajput 
period. Nearly all the Kingdoms were governed by families or 
clans which for ages past have been called collectively Rajputs. 
That term, the most generally used, is sometimes replaced by 
Chhattri, the vernacular equivalent of the Sanskrit Kshatriya 
or by Thakur." 


The contribution of the Rajputs to the military history of 
India is glorious and remarkable. Col. Tod paid glowing tributes 
to the chivalry and bravery of the Rajputs in the following 
words : 


"What nation on earth would have maintained the 
semblance of civilisation, the spirit or the customs of their 
forefathers, during so many centuries of overwhelming 
depression, but one of such singular character as the Rajput? 
Rajasthan exhibits the sole example in the history of mankind, 
of a people withstanding every outrange barbarity can inflict 
or human nature sustain and bent to the earth, yet rising 
buyoyant from the pressure and making calamity a whetstone 
to courage." 


Who were these Rajputs—Chauhans, Pawars, Parihars and 
the Chandels who filled the political canvas of India during 
this period. There is a keen controversy among modern scholars 
regarding the: origin of the Rajputs. "The term Rajput as applied 
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to a social group, has no concern with race, meaning descent or 
relationship by blood. It merely denotes a tribe, clan, sect or 
caste of war-like habits, the members of which claimed 
aristocratic rank, and were treated by the Brahmans as 
representing the Kshatriya of the old books." —V. A. Smith. 


According to tradition the Rajputs trace their lofty pedigree 
to the legendary solar and lunar dynasties. Pandit Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha, whose work on Rajput history isa classic and 
some other Indian scholars are the champions of this tradition. 
They held that the Rajputs were the Aryans and belonged to 
the Kshatriya caste. There is a tradition that the Rajputs of 
Parmar, Chauhan, Parihar and Solanki or Chalukya clans 
sprang from Vasistha’s sacrificial fire pit at Mount Abu. This is 
known as the theory of Agnikula origin. But Dr. Bhandarkar 
on the contrary put forward the view that the Agnikula theory 
confirms the foreign origin of the Rajputs. It is held that the 
impurity of the foreigners was removed by the ceremony of 
purgation by fire and they became fitted to enter the Hindu 
caste system. But the Indian tradition has been challenged by 
Col. Tod and other modern scholars who claim that the Rajput 
clans are in large part of foreign origin. They hold that the 
Rajputs were descended mainly from the Sakas, Huns and 
Gujars who poured from across the border and became 
Hinduised. It has been proved beyond doubt that Bhoja (c. 840- 
90) and his decendants belonged to the Pratihara (Parihar) clan 
of the Gurjara tribe or caste and that the clan of the Parihar 
Rajputs is a branch of the Gurjara stock. 


Some Rajput tribes farther south in Rajputna are of 
indigenous origin. They are the descendents of aboriginal tribes: 
Gonds, Bhars and Kols. The Chandel Rajputs originated from 
Hinduised Gonds or Bhars or both. They acquired the s!atus of 
Kshatriya when they took up the business of Kingship. The 
Gaharwars similarly sprang from the Bhars, the Bundelas and 
the northern Rathors were associated with the Gaharwars and 
so on. 


There was continuous struggle berween the foreign Rajputs 
of the north and the indigenous Rajputs of the south. This 
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arrangement of sides did not always work, sometimes a 
northern Rajput state made alliance with a southern Rajput 
against a rival state and all, however, joined forces, together in 
their struggle against the Muhammadans. The principal Rajputs 
of indigenous origin are the Chandels, Kalachuris and 
Gaharwars. The Brahmins found to their advantage to treat 
this new aristocracy as the Kshatriya class of the scripture and 
the novel term Rajput or King's son became an equivalent of 
Kshatriya. 


The most important Rajput Dynasties, who played a 
glorious part in Indian History, were : 


(a) the Gurjara Pratihara Empire of Kanauj 
(b) The Gahadavalas of Banares and Kanauj. 


(c) The Chandellas or Chandratreyas of Jejakabhukti 
(Bundelkhand). 


(da) The Chhamanas or (Chauhans) of Sambhar and Ajmer. 
The Gurjara-Pratihara Empire of Kanauj 


The Pratiharas in the days of their greatness had defended India 
against the Arab invaders and played a glorious role in the 
history of India. The empire built up by the Pratiharas were 
greater than that of Harsha although Vincent Smith and some 
other historians erroneously regard Harsha as the last great 
emperor of India before the Muhammadan conquest. 


The Gurjaras entered India in the early years of the sixth 
century and set up kingdoms in different parts of the country. 
The Gurjara kingdom with its capital at Bhinmal or Bhilmal in 
southern Rajputana soon came into prominence. A new local 
dynasty was founded by Nagabhata I, who is usually assigned 
to the middle of the eighth century A.D. He belonged to the 
Parihar or Pratihar section of the Gurjaras. He had to hold his 
own not only against the Arabs from Sind but also against the 
Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas from the Deccan. Vatsaraja 
(c. 738-794 A.D), the grand nephew of Nagabhata I extended 
his dominion in the east as far as the borders of Bengal. A battle 
took place between the King of Gauda (Bengal ) and Vatsaraja. 
The Kingdom of Gauda extended in those days upto the Ganga- 
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Yamuna Doab and itis not known whether the battle took place 
actually on the soil of Bengal or somewhere in the Doab. 


Dhruva took advantage of the fighting between Vatsaraja 
and Dharniapala and made an attempt to conquer the north. 
The details of the campaign are not known. Vatsaraja was 
defeated in the battle and forced to take refuge in the deserts of 
Rajputana. 


His son Nagabhata II (circa 805-833 A.D.) defeated 
Dharmpala, the King of Bengal, removed his protegee from 
the throne of Kanauj- where he transferred his capital from 
Bhilmal. His dominion extended from the border of Sind in the 
north to the Andhra country in the south, from Anartha in 
Gujarat in the west to the borders of Pala dominion in the east. 
But the chronic warfare between the Pratiharas and the 
Rashtrakutas continued and he was defeated by them at the 
time of Gobinda III. 


The next important king was Nagabhata LII’s grandson 
Mihira, popularly known as Mihira Bhoja (c. A.D. 836-885), who 
was a very powerful monarch and ruled over an extensive 
empire. He ranks with Dhruva and Dharmapala as a great 
general and empire builder. Gis-Sutlej districts of the Punjab, 
most of Rajputana, the greater portion of present Uttar Pradesh 
and the Gwalior territory formed part of his empire. Epigraphic 
records prove conclusively that his dominion abutted on the 
realm of Devapala of Bengal in the east. He was, however, 
defeated by Devapala sometime between 840 A.D. and 850 A.D. 
As he found Devapala a hard nut to crack his attention was 
turned to the south and his troops overran southern Rajputana 
and Malwa (Ujjain region). This brought him to clash with 
Rashtrakutas and he was defeated by Dhruva II, a chieftain of 
Broach. An Arab merchant Sulaiman, tells us that Bhoja 
possesed a very powerful army including a very efficient 
cavalry and a camel corps. He had to remain constantly on the 
alert as he had powerful enemies on both fronts—east and 
south-west. 


The Rashtrakutas, the ally of the Muhammiadans, and the 
Palas of Bengal were a constant threat to his dominion. While 
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in the south the Chandel kingdom of Jejakabhukti, though 
acknowledging his suzerainty, was gradually becoming a 
power to reckon with. 


Mahendrapala | (circa 885-910 A-D.), son of Bhoja, 
maintained his father’s extensive empire and under him the 
Pratihara empire reached its zenith. He defeated Narayanpal 
of Bengal and Bihar, conquered Magadha and seems to have 
extended his territory upto part of northern Bengal. We learn 
from Kalhana that Sankaravarman of Kashmir recovered some 
of the territories conquered by Bhoja in-the Punjab. But Karnal 
region was still part of the dominion of the Pratiharas. His 
dominion extended roughly from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian sea. 


Mahendrapala was succeeded by his son Bhoja II, who died 
early and his half-brother Mahipala (circa 912-944 A.D.) 
ascended the throne. The beginning of the fall of the Pratihara 
empire dates from his reign. Narayanpala of Bihar and Bengal 
defeated him in a battle and recovered Magadha and North 
Bengal from him about 903 A.D. However, Saurashtra or 
Kathiawar still remained within his dominions as late as 913 
A.D. He suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Rashtrakuta king Indra II] who advanced through Malwa, 
crossed the Yamuna and captured Kanauj. Mahipala captured 
Kanauj with the help of a Chandel king. The closing years of 
his reign were darkened by the triumphant northern expedition 
of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna II. 


The successors of Mahipala were weak and taking 
advantage of this several Rayput dynasties were established in 
different parts of Northern India on the ruins of the Pratihara 
empire. The Chalukyas in Gujarat, Paramaras in Malwa, the 
Chandellas in Bundelkhand and the Chahmanas in Delhi and 
Ajmer deserve special mention. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
appeared before Kanauj in 1018. Rajyapala, the last Pratihara 
ruler, made no serious effort to defend the capital and retired 
to Buri on the other side of the Ganges His cowardly flight 
angered his Hindu allies and they under the command of 
Vidyadhara, heir-apparent of the Chandel king Ganda, killed 
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Rajyapala. The Pratihara dynasty continued to rule over a petty 
principality for another century. But their empire became a 
thing of the past and they sank to the position of local chieftains. 


The Pratiharas built up a powerful empire under 
Nagabhata II, Bhoja and Mahendrapala and stood as the 
bulwork of India’s defence against the Muslim attacks for nearly 
three hundred years. This is the chief contribution of the 
Pratiharas to the military history of India. Itis an irony of history 
that they had to be on guard not only against the foreign 
invaders but according to Arab traveller Al-Masudi, they had 
to keep in readiness ‘four mighty armies to meet enemies in 
every direction’. The Pratihara army was organised mostly in 
the pattern of the present-day Indian Army. The Northern 
Army was designed to meet the threat of the Muslims from 
across the Punjab border. The Southern Army's responsibility 
was to deal with the threat from the Rashtrakutas. The Eastern 
Army was keeping watch on the frontier between the Pala 
dominion and that of the Pratiharas. The Western Army was 
keeping watch on the Sind Sector. The Pratihara maintained a 
very fine cavalry and camel corps which gave them mobility 
both in the plains and the desert. The Pratihara ruled in full 
glory in Northern India for nearly a century and had a long 
succession of distinguished Kings and able generals. But even 
in their hey day the Pratiharas depended on their feudatories 
who supplied their contigents in war. When the Rashtrakuta 
King Indra III defeated Mahipala and occupied Kanauj in A.D. 
916, it was only with the assistance of his feudatories led by the 
Chandella King Harsha that he recovered his throne. This 
reliance on the feudatories undermined the empire and though 
Mahipala was restored to the throne, the loyalty of the 
Chandellas to the declining imperial power became more and 
more nominal. Feudatories gradually became independent. 
When the armies of Islam appeared before Kanauj in the 
summer of A.D. 1018 through the north-western passes, 
Rajvapala was too weak to stem the tide of invasion and was 
overwhelmed in the deluge. 


"The Pratihara empire was the logical end of the tripartite 
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struggle for power that characterised the history of India for 
nearly a century (750-850 A.D.). Dhruva and Gobinda III 
(Rashtrakutas) as well as Dharmapala and Devapala (of Bengal), 
played the imperial role, and then came the turn of Pratiharas 
under Bhoja and Mahendrapala. Though in each case the 
empire, like the waves of the sea rose to the highest point only 
to break down, the Pratiharas had a longer spell of success than 
either of their rivals". Dr. R.C. Majumdar. 


The Gahadavalas of Banaras and Kanauj 


The Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj came to an end with 
the death of Yashpala in 1036 A.D. who is probably the last 
ruler of the house. Chandradeva (1085-1100 A.D.) of the 
Gahadavala clan is considered to be the real founder of the 
dynasty who occupied Kanauj towards the close of the eleventh 
century. He extended his dominion over most of the modern 
Uttar Pradesh. As his second capital was at Banaras the 
Gahadavalas are also known as the kings of Kasi. He imposed 
a tax on his subjects called ‘Turushkadanda’ to finance the 
defence of the country against the Muslim-threats. The greatest 
king of the dynasty was his grandson Govindachandra (circa 
1114-1154 A.D.). He extended his dominion in the east upto 
Monghyr by defeating a Pala king of Bengal. But Madanpala 
recovered the territory from him in 1158 A.D. In the west he 
conquered Eastern Malwa from the Chandellas. He maintained 
friendly relations with the Cholas of South India and a 
Gahadavala princess was given in marriage to a Chola king. 
But his greatest achievement was the defeat he inflicted on the 
Yamini Sultans of the Punjab. The struggle against the Yaminis 
was continued by his son Vihayachandra who successfully 
repulsed the invasion of Khusrav Malik. 


The next important King was Jayachandra (circa 1170-1193 
A.D.) renowned in popular Hindi poems as Raja Jaichand, 
whose not so unwilling daughter Samyukta was carried off by 
the gallant Rai Pithora (Prithviraj) of Ajmer. He was know to 
the Muhammadan historians as the King of Banaras and was 
also regarded by them as the greatest King of India. He had 
powerful rivals in the Senas of Bengal in the east and the 
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Chauhans and the Chandellas in the west. Meanwhile a fresh 
deluge was gathering force in Afghanistan. It is a pity that the 
northern Indian monarchs frittered away their energies in 
internecine warfare and failed to get over their mutual hostility 
to face the common danger. Jaichand extended his dominion 
in the east upto Gaya district. But Lakshmana Sena, the 
contemporary King of Bengal, recovered the territory from him, 
and pushed his army upto Banaras amd Allahabad. He is said 
to have raised pillars of victory at Banaras and Allahabad. 
When Shihab-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri met Prithviraj 
Chauhan at the famous battle of Tarain he kept aloof thinking 
that the fall of the Chauhan power would pave the way for his 
own mastery over Northern India. He could not appreciate that 
nemesis would also soon overtake him. After the second battle 
of the Tarain, Muhammad Ghuri’s trusted general Qutb-ud- 
din Aibak, marched against Jayachandra of Kanauj. Shihab- 
ud-din met him at Chandwar in the Etawah district near the 
Jumna in 1193 A.D. in which Jayachandra was defeated and 
killed. Nisan Nizami thus describes the battle of Chandwar in 
his book ‘Taj-ul-Mathur.’ 


“When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to 
50,000 mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail with 
which they advanced to fight the Rai of Banaras. The king 
ordered Kutubuddin to proceed with the vanguard consisting 
of 1,000 cavalry which fell upon the army of the enemies of 
religon and completely defeated it. The Rai of Banaras, Jaichand, 
the chief of idolatry and perdition, advanced to oppose the royal 
troops with an army countless as the particles of sand. The Rai 
of Banaras who prided himself on the number of his forces and 
war elephants, seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly 
wound from an arrow and fell from his exalted seat to the earth. 
His head was carried on the point of a spear to the commandar, 
and his body was thrown to the dust of contempt". In spite of 
the numerical superiority of the Hindus, Ghuri won the battle 
on account of his bold tactical use of cayalry which has decided 
the fate of battle again and again in Indian History. Jaichand 
did not increase his cavalry nor did he organise a confederacy 
with other Rajput princes. 
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Tod’s insinuation that Jaichand invited Ghuri to bring 
about the downfall of Prithviraj out of jealousy or political 
rivalry is not based on facts. Even the story of Prithviraj’s 
abduction of Sanjukta, which is a famous theme of bardic lays, 
lacks authenticity. 

Harischandra, a son of Jaichand, continued to rule insome 
portion of his father’s dominions probably as a feudatory of 
the Muslims. When the line of the Gahadvalas of Kanauj died 
out, their place was taken by the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti. 
The Chandellas or Chandratreyas of Jejakabhukti 
(Bundelkhand) 

The kingdom of Jejakabhukti was situated in the area between 
the Jumna and the Narbada covering some portion of Uttar 
Pradesh and is now known as Bundelkhand. 

The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti played a glorious part in 
Indian history under their kings Dhanga, Ganda and 
Vidyadhara to stem the tide of Muslim invasion but their efforts 
proved unavailing. 

The early history of the Chandellas is shrouded in 
obscurity. They are probably Hinduised Gonds who acquired 
petty principality near Chhatarpur and gradually puhsed 
northwards to reach the Jumna which became the boundary 
between their kingdom and that of Kanauj. In course of time 
they gained the status of the Rajputs. The Chandellas were 
originally the feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj. 
They became fully independent in the tenth century taking 
advantage of the crushing defeat of the Pratihara King Mahipala 
by the Rashtrakuta King Indra III in A.D. 916. The founder of 
the Chandella dynasty is Nanmuka who probably lived in the 
early part of the ninth century. The early rulers of this dynasty 
who came into prominence were Harsha and Yasovarman. The 
epigraphic records of their achievements are so vague that it is 
not possible to get a true picture of their military achievements. 
Harsha restored Mahipala with the help of other allies to his 
ancestral throne Harsha’s son and Yasovarman enhanced his 
power by the occupation of the impregnable fort of Kalinjar 
which, according to Muslim historian Nizamuddin "has no 
equal in the whole history of Hindusthan" 
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King Dhanga (circa 954-1002 A.D.), son and successor of 
Yasovarman, was undoubtedly the most powerful ruler of his 
time. His dominion was quite extensive in upper India 
including the two strategic fortresses of Kalinjar and Gwalior. 
He defeated the the king of Kanauj in battlefield which gave 
him immense prestige among the princes of Northern ndia. 
He took an active part in the politics of his day and joined the 
Hindu confederacy formed in A.D. 889 or 990 to assist Sahi king 
Jayapala when Subuktigin of Ghazni invaded the Sahi 
Kingdom. Although he also shared the defeat suffered by the 
confederacy in the Kurram Valley in the north-western frontier, 
the Chandellas maintained their territory intact till the days of 
Muhammad Ghuri’s conquests. Some of the grandest temples 
of Khajuraho were probably built during his reign. 


Dhanga was succeeded by his son Ganda (circa 1002-1019 
A.D.) whom the Muslim historians mention as a great 
antagonist of Sultan Mahmud. Like his father he also joined 
the confederacy in 1008 organised by Anandapala, son of Jaipal, 
which also failed to stay the hand of the invaders. 


Ganda’s son and successor Vidyadhara defeated and killed 
Rajyapala, the Pratihara King of Kanauj, for his craven flight 
without giving a battle when Sultan Mahmud appeared before 
the gates of Kanauj at the end of 1018. According to Muslim 
chroniclers, Vidyadhara was the greatest of the rulers of Indian 
territory. He seems to have matured plans along with Bhoja of 
Malwa to protect the Ganges-Jamuna valley against the 
invasion of Sultan Mahmud. But when the Sultan returned early 
in A.D. 1020 toChandel country for taking revenge for the death 
of his protegee Rajyapala, Ganda met him on the border of his 
kingdom with 45,000 infantry, 36,000 cavalry and 640 elephants. 
There is some defference of opinion regarding the encounter. 
According to some scholars Vidyadhara left the field without 
giving a battle for some unknown reason and others hold that 
Mahmud failed to repeat the the success he had secured against 
the other Hindu princes. In any case Mahmud did not retain 
any of his conquests in India beyond the Punjab. 


But the power of the family declined after the death of 
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Vidyadhara. The successors of Vidyadhara were weak rulers, 
and the Chandella power was for some time completely 
eclipsed by the victories of Kalachuri Kings—Gangayadeva and 
Lakshmikarna. The internecine struggle in the late tenth century 
among the Kalachuris, the Chahmanas (or Chauhans) of Delhi 
and Ajmer and the Gahadvalas of Kanauj and Kasi weakened 
the power of the Hindus and paved the way for the Muslim 
conquest of India. There was a revival of Chandella power 
under Kirtivarman in the closing years of the eleventh century. 
His general Gopal inflicted a crushing defeat on the Kalachuri 
King Lakshmikarana. But even Kirtivarman could not bring 
the family to its former predominant position in Northern India. 
His successors were not as strong as he was. 


The last Chandel King of some importance was Paramardi 
(circa 1167-1202 A.D.) or Parmal who was defeated in 1182 A.D. 
by Prithviraj III, the Chauhan King of Ajmer and Delhi. He 
also suffered defeat at the hands of Qutb-ud-din Aibak in 1202 
A.D. and took shelter in the fort of Kalinjar. Taj-ul-Na-asir 
writes : 


"The accused Parmar, the Rai of Kalinjar fled into the fort 
after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwards 
surrendered himself and placed the collar of subjection 
round his neck, and on his promise of allegiance, was 
admitted to the same favours as his ancestor had 
experienced from Mahmud Sabuktigin and engaged to 
make payment of tribute and elephants, but he died a 
natural death before he could execute i of his 
engagements”. 


After that date the Chandel Rajas sank into obscurity and 
lingered on in Bundelkhand as purely local chiefs. Rani 
Durgabati, who had made her name immortal like Rani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi by resisting the unprovoked aggression 
of Akbar’s general Asaf Khan in the sixteenth century, was a 
Chandel Princess. The Chandellas played their part as a 
bulwark against Muslim invasions and later they faded out of 
history. But they are still remembered today on account of their 
patronage of arts and literature. The Chandel princes were great 
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builders. They adorned their main cities Mahoba, Kalinjar, and 
Khajuraho with magnificent temples. 


The architecture of the temple of Khajuraho has a distinct 
style of its own and is famous throughout the world. The fort 
of Kalinjar has been described by Nazamuddin as one which 
‘has no equal in the whole country of Hindusthan’ on account 
of its impregnability and massive structure. 


The Chahamanas (or Chauhans) of Sambhar and Ajmer 


The Chahamanas played a glorious part on the political stage 
in the twelfth century. Their origin is shrouded in mystery. 
The Sambhar region situated on the borders of the former 
Jodhpur and Jaipur states, to which Ajmer was attached, was 
the cradle land of the Chahamanas. According to a later 
tradition, the Chahamanas sprang from the fire-altar of the sage 
Vasistha on Mount Abu in Rajputana. It shows they were of 
foreign origin and they were admitted in the Hindu society 
after purification by fire ceremony. This dynasty was founded 
by Vasudeva and it is not on record when he carved out his 
principality. They started off as the feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas and probably they shook off the control of the 
Pratiharas before the reign of Vigraharaja II (circa 973 A.D.). 
Out of this long line of Kings the name of Vigraharaja IV (circa 
1153-1164 A.D.) deserves notice. He conquered Delhi from the 
Tomaras and annexed the territory lying between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna from the Muslim Yamini dynasty of the Punjab. 
“The capture of Delhi and the land between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej made his dynasty the guardian of the gates to the Ganges- 
Jumna valley, and, as subsequent history shows, the 
Chahamanas had to bear the first shock of the revived Muslim 
power that was gradually issuing out from the hills of Ghur”. 


His nephew was Prithviraja or Prithiraj or Rai Pithora of 
the Muslim historian, famous in song and story as a chivalrous 
lover and a doughty fighter. Prithviraj II] (circa 1179-1192 A.D.) 
is the last great Hindu ruler who died a hero’s death for 
defending the country against Muslim invasions. We get a 
picture of his career from a Sanskrit poem entitled Prithraja- 
Vijaya attributed to Jayanka for its composition and also from 
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the famous Hindu epic, Prithviraja-Raso, of Chand Bardai. His 
reputation as a lover rests upon his daring abduction of 
Samyukta, the daughter of Raja Jaichand of Kanauj which has 
formed the theme of many of the bard songs of the time. 
However the famous story of Samyukta is too romantic to be 
true and is a fiction. His reputation as a general centres round 
the crushing defeat he inflicted upon Muhammad Ghori in the 
first battle of Tarain in 1191. He pursued a policy of conquests 
but his achievements in this direction are by no means 
remarkable. In 1182 A.D. he conquered the Rewari district 
and a part of the Alwar state. He fought a long war with the 
Chandella King Paramardi and captured the city of Mahoba. 
In 1187 Prithviraj started a campaign against Bhim II, the 
Chalukya. King of Gujarat but he did not achieve considerable 
success. 


The Battle of Tarain 


Two battles were fought on the battle-field to Tarain between 
Muhammad Ghori (also known as Shihad-ud-din and Muniz- 
ud-din Muhammad) and Prithviraj Chauhan in the year 1191 
and 1192. In the first Prithviraj won the battle, but in the second 
he suffered defeat. The second battle laid the foundation of 
the Muslim dominion of Northern India and as such Tarain 
has become “The Hastings of India”. 


Tarain is 10 miles north of Karnal, 14 miles south of 
Thaneshwar and 84 miles north of Delhi. However, the author 
of “Tabakat-i-Nasiri”, the chief source of our account of the 
battle, gives the name of this battle-field as Narain. Whatever 
may be the name of the place where the battle took place, that 
region, the modern Karnal district, is marked out by nature as 
the battle-field on which the invader from the north-west must 
meet the defenders of Delhi on the basin of the Ganges. The 
legendary ground of Kurukshetra, where the heroes of the 
Mahabharata had fought before the dawn of history was not 
far distant and Panipat, where three decisive battles were lost 
and won in later ages, is about thirty miles farther south. 


Muhammad Ghori ruled over Ghazni with practically 
complete independence, but always treated his brother Ghiyas- 
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ud-din of Ghur as his suzerain. Muhammad Ghuri’s first 
invasion was directed against Multan in 1175 A.D. After 
capturing Multan he marched to Uch in Upper Sind, which he 
obtained through the treachery of the Rani. 


In 1178, Muhammad attacked Anhilbara, capital of 
Vaghela ruler of Gujarat, Bhima II. But here he suffered a 
crushing defeat. In 1187, Muhammad Ghori deposed Khusrav 
Malik, the last prince of the line of Sabuktigin and himself 
occupied the Punjab. 


Having already secured Sind, he came to be in possession 
of the basin of the Indus and in a position to make further 
advances into the fertile plains of India, inhabited by idolators 
fit only to be sent to hell. 


Muhammad’s first step was to seize and garrison Sirhind 
in the Punjab. This brought upon him the whole force of the 
Rajputs led by Prithviraj, chief of the Chauhan dynasty, who 
had succeeded the Tomaras in Delhi and Ajmer. The magnitude 
of the danger induced the various Hindu Kings to lay aside 
their quarrels for a moment and form a great confederacy 
against the invader as their ancestors had done against Amir 
Sabuktagin and Sultan Mamud. This confederacy was led by 
Prithviraj who has become the hero of many a ballad of this 
country, the King Arthur of India. 

The two armies met in 1191.at Tarain. The Afghan charges 
were met by skilled flanking movements, and the Sultan himself 
was cut off from his shattered wings and hemmed in by Rajput 
squadrons. The Muslims were overpowered by sheer numbers 
and both their wings were driven from the field, but the centre 
still stood firm and Muhammad leading a furious charge 
against the Hindu centre personally encounted the Raja’s 
brother, Govind Rai, and with his spear drove his teeth down 
his throat but Govind Rai drove his javelin through the Sultan’s 
arm and he was only saved by the devotion of a Khaji retainer, 
who mounted behind him and carried him off the field. 


The Sultan's retirement led to panic and the Muslims were 


soon in full retreat pursued for forty miles by the Hindus. But 
their ponies were outpaced by the Khurasani horses of the 
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Muslim army. Thus Ghori was defeated in the first battle of 
Tarain. Prithviraj besieged the fortress of Bhatinda, which 
surrendered after a heroic resistance for 13 months. 


When Muhammad Ghori reached Ghazni, he punished his 
officers and soldiers who had run aways from the battle-field. 
At Ghazni, he confessed, “he never slumbered in ease nor 
walked but in sorrow and anxiety”. He made thorough 
preparations and the next year saw him again in India at the 
head of 120,000 men—Afghans, Turks and Persians. He was 
not in time to return to Bhatinda, but he found Prithviraj 
encamped at Tarain with a huge army including, according to 
Ferishta, 200,000 horses and 3,000 elephants. 


Prithviraj had the support of many of his fellow Rajput 
princes this time also but Jai Chand of Kanauj held aloof. It is 
said that his daughter Sanjukta was carried away by the 
Chauhan hero, and the story of his romance has formed the 
theme of many of the bards’ songs of the time. 


Muhammad ordered four divisions of 10,000 each to attack 
the right, left, centre and, if possible, the rear of the enemy. 
But his archers were warned to avoid coming too close to the 
enemy, lest the elephants should be used to trample them down 
and break their ranks. If the enemy pressure was strong, they 
had instructions to feign flight. These tactics were successfully 
employed from the morning until the afternoon, when 
Muhammad judging that the Hindus were sufficiently 
perplexed and tired, charged their centre with 12,000 of the 
flower of his cavalry. 


The Hindus kept no reserve. The battle ranged from 9 
o'clock in the morning till 3 in the afternoon and the Hindus 
were exhausted from hunger and thirst. The rigid caste rules 
stood in the way of their getting food and drink at the battle 
front. They were completely routed and, according to Ferishta, 
this prodigious army once shaken like a great building tottered 
to its fall and was lost in its own ruins. Prithviraj was exhorted 
by his nobles to make for the capital and organize a fresh 
defence. As he was speeding away on horseback, he was 
captured near the river Saraswati and ‘sent to hell’. 
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Prithviraj was a gallant soldier and a-great general. But 
he lacked political insight and foresight of a strategist. He did 
not realise the gravity of the situation till the blows of Muslim 
invasion fell upon him in the same way as we did not anticipate 
the threat of Chinese aggression in overwhelming strength 
across the Himalayan border in 1962. When Muhammad 
invaded the Chalukya Kingdom of Gujarat he maintained 
neutrality and did not make common use with the Chalukya 
King Mulraja of Gujarat. 


He fought a defensive battle in the first battle of Tarain. 
He did not follow up his victory and pursue in right earnest 
the retreating invaders and annihilate them. The result was 
that Muhammad oppeared again in the following year in bigger 
strength. After recovery of Tabarind he should have taken West 
Punjab and push his frontier upto the mountains and fortify 
the passes. But he remained immobile for a good one year 
doing nothing. He allowed the enemy to reach Tarain in 1192 
unopposed. 

He nor any other Hindu general learnt the lesson taught 
by the sharp sword of Alexander. Confederations formed by 
troops supplied by Indian monarchs could never cope with the 
small bodies of vigorous foreigners fighting under one 
undivided command and trusting chiefly to well armed mobile 
cavalry. This has happened again and again in our history. 
Alexander, Muhammad, of Ghor, Babar and Ahmad Shah 
Durani used éssentially the same tactics by which they won 
victories agains the numerically far superior Indian army. 


Knowing his adversary he should have organized the 
confederacy much earlier than he did. Coalitions present 
difficulties of command and control and do not provide unity 
of command so essential for success in war. It requires a lot of 
co-ordination and drilling in battle procedure before the 
contingents supplied by different states are welded into an 
effective fighting machine. 

‘The ancient Hindu military system, based on the formal 


rules of old-world scriptures, was good enough for use as 
between one Indian nation and another, but almost invariably 
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broke down when fitted against the onslaughts of hardy 
casteless horsemen from the west, who cared nothing for the 
Shastras. The Hindu defenders of their country, although fully 
equal to their assailants in courage and contempt of death, were 
distinctly inferior in the art of war, and for that reason lost their 
independence, The Indian caste system is unfavourable to 
military efficiency as against foreign foes. — V.A. Smith 

Again, it is an unsolved question why his ablest general 
Sikanda, who was primarily responsible for victory in the first 
battle was absent at the second battle of Tarain. 

Prithwiraj did not have the vision of a statesman nor was 
he the greatest general of his age. 

Everything said and done, Prithwiraj died a soldier's death. 
The legend and song have preserved the memory of Rai Pithora 
of the Muslim historians, “the last Hindu chivalrous emperor 
of India”. 


4 
Military Formations 
(c. 600-650 A.D.) 


Although the Huna domination in northwest India was 
stamped out through the military genius of a number of Indian 
princes,—Narasimha Baladitya II, son of Tathagata according 
to Hiuen Tsang,’ Yasodharman of Central India? and 
Prabhakaravarman’ of the Pusyabhuti dynasty of Thanesvar, 
the political unity was apparently lost after the fall of the Gupta 
power in about 550 A.D. and northern India did not attain at 
least a semblance of political unity till the glorious days of Harsa 
Siladitya (c. 606-647 A.D.). The very fact that India stood 
divided after the fall of the early Guptas would clearly prove 
the inability of that empire in its later days to maintain the unity 
and the consequent weakening of its military strength so rudely 
shaken by the Hunas from outside and ambitious Samanta 
princes or powerful Gupta feudatories from within. 


The younger son of Prabhakara, who thundered against 
the Hunas, was a born fighter. The circumstances in which he 
was placed during his early years made him conceive the idea 
of bringing all northern India under one system of 
administration. By wars and conquests whose number is legion 
Harsa was able to impose his unquestioned authority over a 
wide area. Though there is difference of opinion regarding 
the exact extent of Harsa’s empire, it must have included the 
eastern Punjab, Kanouja, the provinces of Ahicachatra, Sravasti 
and Prayaga, Magadha and Orissa. His struggle with the 
Guptas of Malwa, the subjugation of the Maitrakas of Vallabhi, 
his war with Sasanka, King of the Gaudas, his last campaign 
against Kongoda (Ganjam district) on the Bay of Bengal saw 
his empire reach its eastern and western limits. It extended 
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roughly from the Himalayas in the north of the Narmada in 
the south. It is difficult at the same time to say from Hiuen 
Tsang’s reference to Harsa’s continuous warfare for six years 
and his fight with the “Five Indies” that he conquered the whole 
of Northern India# In the words of Hiuen Tsang ‘Harsa went 
from east to west subduing all who were not obedient; the 
elephants were not unharnessed, nor soldiers unhelmeted.’ At 
the time he began-his conquering career he is said to have_ 
commanded ‘a force of 5,000 elephants, 20,000 cavalry and 
50,000infantry.’ Referring to the probable annexation of a large 
portion of Bengal Dr. Smith, apparently relying on Watters, 
makes the following observation : 


“His (Harsa's) military resources were so increased that 
he was able to putin the field 60,000 war elephants and 100,000 
cavalry.” The non-employement of war chariots in the various 
campaigns of Harsa mentioned by Banabhatta® and the 
importance attached to elephant corps and camel forces, would 
suggest that the chariot as one of the offensive arms of ancient 
India was coming to play only an insignificant role in the 
seventh century A.D. and was about to be eliminated soon 
altogether. But it would be incorrect to say that its use was 
non-existing and probably correct to aver that its use stopped 
with the close of the 7" century. We learn from Hiuen Tsang* 
that Indian generals still rode on four-horsed chariots protected 
by bodyguards. The only military defeat that Harsa sustained. 
was that on the bank of the Narmada. Here he had to yield the: 
palm to Pulakesi II, the greatest king of the early Calukya* 
dynasty of Vatapi and the Narmada remained the southern 
boundary of Harsa’s empire” The physical confirmation of his 
own land and the dauntless spirit of his fighting men, able ‘to 
defy ten thousand enemies’ accounts for the success of the 
Calukya ruler and the failure of his northern rival. 


The Chinese pilgrim visited Maharastra in about 639 A.D. 
While speaking of the northern potentate’s defeat at the hands 
of Pulakesi, he describes the warlike habits of the people of the 
Deccan thus : 


‘When they have an injury to avenge they never fail to 
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give warning to their enemy, after which each puts on his 
cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. In battle they pursue 
the fugitives but do not slay them who give themselves up. 
When a general has lost a battle, instead of punishing him 
corporally, they make him wear women’s clothes, and by that 
force him to sacrifice his own life. The state maintains a body 
of dauntless champions to the number of several hundreds. 
Each time they prepare forcombat they drink wine to intoxicate 
them, and then one of these men, spear in hand, will defy ten 
thousand enemies. If they kill a man met on the road the law 
does not punish. Whenever the army commences a campaign 
braves march in the van to the sound of the drum ... Noenemy 
can stand before them. The King, proud of possessing these 
men and elephants, despises and slights the neighbouring 
kingdoms.’* 

Some general observations of Hiuen Tsang on the Indian 
army in the first half of the seventh century may be put down 
here. 


‘The chief soldiers of the country are selected from the 
bravest of the people and as the sons follow the profession of 
their fathers, they soon acquire a knowledge of the art of war. 
These dwell in garrison around the palace (during peace), but 
when onan expedition they march in front as an advance guard. 
There are four divisions of the army, viz., (1) the Infantry 
(Pattkaya), (2) the Cavalry (Asvakaya), (3) the Chariots 
(Rathakaya) and (4) the Elephants (Hastikaya). The elephants 
are provided with sharp spears. A leader in a car gives the 
command, whilst two attendants on the right and left drive the 
chariot, which is drawn by four horses abreast. The general of 
the soldiers remains in the chariot; he is surrounded by a file of 
guards who keeps close to his chariot wheels. The cavalry 
spread themselves in front to resist an attack and in case of 
defeat they carry orders hither and thither. The infantry by 
their quick movements contribute to the defence. These men 
were chosen for their courage and strength. They carry a long 
spear and a great shield; sometimes they hold a sabre or sword 
and advance to the front with impetuosity. All these weapons 
of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them are these—spears, 
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shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axes, lances, 
holsters, long javelins and various kinds of slings. All these 
they have used for ages.”* Fort-Engineering was nota forgotten 
art in the seventh century. Bana mentions Sudrangabheda" 
and includes it as a part of the curricula of studies prescribed 
for Prince Candrapida. 


According to one writer!’ Upper Bengal, Malwa (Ujjain) 
and Assam were ruled by their own kings who were probably 
Harsa’s vassals. It is, therefore, just possible that the Kanaujan 
sovereign in defending his own realm and extending his 
conquests had to depend upon his own standing army (the 
“garrison around the palace” during peace?) as also upon the 
feudal militia assembled at his behest by his vassal chiefs. 
Bhaskaravarman, King of Kamarupa, for instance, fought 
against Harsa’s enemies, especially the Guadas of 
Karnasuvarna, as his subordinate ally. Hiuen Tsang has spoken 
highly of Harsa’s administrative system and of the personal 
supervision of the realm during most part of the year. There 
is, however, no reference to the royal navy or to any naval 
engagements. But we learn from the Life of Hiuen Tsang” that 
“sometime in 642 A.D. Bhaskaravarman proceeded with his 
army of elephants 20,000 in number.to meet Harsa at Kajangala 
near Rajmahal, and his 30,000 ships passed along the Ganges 
to the same direction”. The number of ships mentioned is 
evidently an exaggeration, but does it not give the impression 
that Harsa’s ally possessed ships and that with the land and 
naval forces at his command-he established his rule over the 
dominions of Sasanka either for himself or for his suzerain? 
For whom parts of Bengal were conquered has remained a 
matter of controversy.” The Kingdom of Kamarupa possessed 
a powerful navy. A later evidence suggests that Vaidyadeva, 
the favourite minister of Kumarapala, King of Bengal and Bihar 
was in a position to defeat Tingyadeva possibly because he 
could utilize Assamese navy." 

At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit in India “the national 
guards are heroes of choice valour. As the profession is 
hereditary, they become adepts in military tactics ... they are 
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perfect experts with all the implements of war having been 
drilled in them for generations”.* Thus about the military 
practices in the seventh century we learn quite a lot from Hiuen 
and Bana. As to the method of recruitment, the standing armies 
(National Guards?) of Harsa’s empire were enlisted from all 
classes and the system of local levies is often met with. This 
system is as old as the Vedas and its survival in the seventh 
century is apparent from the following lines : 


“The soldiers are levied according to the requirements of 
service; they are promised certain payments and are publicly 
enrolled.”" 


All ancient writers on war, particularly the writers of the 
Epics and Kautilya, have attached great importance to the 
theatre of war and the position and equipment of camps. In all 
works dealing with the art of warfare a camp is described as 
looking like “a fortified town.” Bana’s account of Harsa’s camp 
near Manitara” fits in with this description and adds strength 
to Dr. Chakravarty’s® statement that ‘a Hindu camp appears 
to have retained this character throughout our period’. Bana’? 
gives a graphic description of the Indian army on the march in 
the following manner : 


“At the close of the third watch, when all creatures slept 
and all was still, the marching drum was beaten ... then after a 
moment's pause, eight sharp strokes were distinctly given anew 
upon the drum, making up the number of the leagues in the 
day’s march... Commanders mustered crowds of barrack 
Superintendents... shrill words of command from the Marshals 
dispelled the slumbers of blinking riders... servants of house 
builders rolled up yawnings and cloth-screens belonging to 
tents and marquees.. Many elephant attendants were pressed 
to convey the stores.. the carriages of high-born nobles’ wives 
were thronged with roguish emissaries sent by princes of 
rank... first ran banner-bearers... when the adorable sun arose, 
the signal conch rang out repeatedly announcing the moment 
of the King’s arraying the army ... the company of feudatory 
kings who were awaiting his arrival greeted him, and bowed 
with bodies dutifully bent down... the emperor in his turn, 
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distributed among them tokens of his favour, such as quarter 
glances, side glances, full glances, raised eye-brows, half-smiles, 
jests, plays upon words, enquiries after their health, return 
greetings, careless movements of the brow, and instructions 
according to their several deserts. After the review of the army 
by the emperor was over, the march began”. 


There are reasons for drawing the conclusion from the 
foregoing review that upto the end of the seventh century 
ancient India’s military tradition and organization remained 
substantially unbroken in theory, although in practice and in 
detail traces of weakness were fast appearing. India’s national 
defence was on its trial in early part of the eighth century when 
she had to face the Arab army in Sind. Dr. Chakravarty’s” 
contention that the use of chariots in ancient India’s warfare 
had been in decline for many centuries and that its use became 
less and less in the post-Mauryan period, is based on carefully 
collected evidences, both epigraphic and literary. The cause of 
its disappearance from the military arena seems to be its 
cumbrous nature, its unsuitability for employment in every 
field and the growing usefulness of cavalry and mobile 
horsemen realized from past experience. It is difficult t 
understand why the elephant corps was not discontinued also. 
and reason probably is that there was no better substitute. It 
caused no doubt havoc in the ranks of enemy often deciding 
the fate of battles quickly, but its defects were as great as its 
usefulness. In the historical period discomfiture was more due 
to the employment of elephant corps than to that of chariots. 
Sukraniti2 a late work on Nitisastra, while dealing with the 
composition of the army, gives a warning to Indian kings in 
the following manner : 


‘He (the king) shall have in the army a predominance of 
foot-soldiers, a medium quantity of horse, a small amount of 
elephant force, equal number of bulls and camels but never 
elephant in excess’. 

More than a century lapsed between the expulsion of the 
Hunas and the Arab invasion of Sind. Unless some 
organisational defect had crept in the meantime due to political 
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or social causes, an easy success on the part of the Arabs would 
have been somewhat difficult. India’s national defence was 
not then on its last legs. The Arab infiltration was confined to 
a limited area and the Arab rule in Western India was short- 


lived. 
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5 
Military Organisation 
(c. 750-1150 A.D.) 


The military tradition and warlike tendencies of the people of 
Bengal and their rulers go as far back as the Epic and Puranic 
times. The Great Epic preserves an account of the great struggle 
of the Vangas, Pundras and Suhmas against the eminent Epic 
heroes like Krsna, Bhimsena and Karna.' In the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. the people of Bengal had probably raised the 
standard of revolt against King Candra of the Mehruali Jron 
Pillar Inscription of Delhi. This King, whose identification is 
in dispute, destroyed the power of his enemies in the Vanga 
countries ‘ who offered him a united resistance’.* Proximity to 
the sea enabled the Gauda people to be a sea-fearing nation. In 
the seventh century they appeared as a great military power 
under Sasanka? king of Karnasuvarna or Western Bengal. In 
the 8 century the Pala Kings of Bengal carved out for 
themselves an extensive dominion in Eastern India and under 
Dharmapala and Devapala the country attained the status of a 
north Indian power by means of wars and conquests. They 
ruled for over three centuries and raised Bengal to the position 
of eminence, politically and culturally. The military 
organisation and defensive arrangements of the Palas who built 
up a strong and fairly big kingdom and held it for a pretty long 
time, is not a matter of minor importance. The land-grants of 
the Pala Kings give us a long list of officials,* both civil and 
military, and although it is difficult to determine the functions 
of these officials in every case, the list serves our purpose, giving 
us a fair idea of the organisation of the Pala State. 


1. Army 
As to the composition, the Pala army must have been composed 
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of foot soldiers, mounted soldiers, elephants, ships, herds of 
cows, buffaloes, goats and sheep.* The Nalanda Copperplate 
No. 3 of Dharmapala refers to the traditional five-fold division 
of the army, viz., cavalry, infantry, chariot, elephants, and 
navy.” During his campaign against the Kaivartas, Ramapala, 
as the Ramacarita’ informs us, made liberal distribution of 
wealth and land to his feudatories to raise a powerful army 
consisting of cavalry, elephants and infantry. The use of chariots 
ona large scale had fallen into the background since the time 
of Harsa. But the reference to an official called Gaulmika is an 
indication of chariots being one of the constituents of the army. 
Gaulmika was probably an officer in charge of a military 
squadron called Gulma, consisting of 9 elephants, 9 chariots, 
27 horses and 45 foot soldiers.’ There are illustrations of chariots 
and armed warriors in the Paharpur Plate No. LVII (History of 
Bengal, Vol. 1). 

As regards the method of recruitment, the probability is 
that men from different provinces of India formed part of the 
army as was the practice prevalent in other parts of the country 
in previous ages. Inscriptions mention Gauda forces, besides 
men belonging to the tribes like Malava-Kasa-Huna-Kulika- 
Karnata-Lata-Choda etc. Dr. Majumdar” writes,—“The 
mention in the Pala records of a number of tribal names along 
with the official may be taken as referring to the military units 
recruited from other tribes. The fact that there is no reference 
to these tribes in Khalimpur Copperplate of Dharmapala, might 
lead on one to presume that this military organisation was not 
fully developed till towards the close of his reign. The name 
‘Gauda’ in the list is certainly very interesting an possibly refers 
to soldiers recruited in the home territory of the Palas ... it is 
obvious from this list that the Pala Kings recruited mercenary 
soldiers from all parts of India.” 


It may be mentioned here that as late as the time of the 
Vijaynagar Empire (1336-1600 A.D.) some wings of the army, 
viz., the infantry and the cavalry were recruited from all classes 
and creeds including Muslims. The use of elephants, camels 
and artillery has been proved from foreign accounts.” 
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Nothing definite is known regarding other important 
military matter such as plans of campaign and general methods 
of warfare. But the reference in the Pala records to an officer 
called Mahavyuhapati certainly points to the formation and 
use of different kinds of battle arrays already noticed in the 
time of Kautilya and the Mahabharata as an essential part of 
military strategy, and the History of Bengal? would have us 
believe that “marches of each element in dense formations were 
general rule in military movements”. The appointment of 
officers like Kottapala (in charge of forts) and Antapa/a (in 
charge of frontiers) and the employment of messenger spies 
show the efficiency of the Defence Department of the Pala 
empire. The recruitment of mercenary soldiers and the long 
list of officers maintained by the state would clearly suggest 
that the entire army establishment received salaries in cash and 
the contingents supplied by Samantas fought on behalf of the 
overlord and acted possibly on the basis of feudal obligations. 


2. Navy 


Bengal built up early a naval tradition. The account of the 
conquest of Lanka (Ceylon) by Vijayasimha, son of Simhabahu 
as preserved in the Pali Chronicles of Ceylon is an echo of 
Bengal’s naval activities and military exploits. Thrown into 
the arms of the sea and noted for nautical aptitude, the people 
of Bengal utilised their naval resources to the fullest extent. 
Kalidasa has mentioned the naval force of the country by 
referring to Raghu’s conquest of the Vanga chiefs with their 
fleets. Epigraphic evidence proves the existence of harbours 
and dockyards in the sixth century A.D. A copperplate grant 
of Dharmaditya'® dated 531 A.D. mentions Navata-Kseni or a 
ship-building harbour. ‘The Arabian sea was used mainly for 
trade purposes, the Bay of Bengal was different. The supremacy 
in that sea was naval and political based on an extensive 
colonisation of the islands and it ceased only with the 
breakdown of Cola-power in the 13 century’ so says Panikkar,” 
while describing the influence of sea power on Indian history. 
By the time the Palas became the dominant power in Bengal 
and Bihar the importance of the navy was fully realised and 
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we shall not be far from the truth if we say that it formed a 
regular feature of their military operations.’® Three well-known 
epigraphic records may be quoted in this connection. The 
Khalimpur copperplate” of Dharmapala runs thus : 


“Now—from his royal camp of victory at Pataliputra, 
where the manifold fleets of boats proceeding on the path 
of Bhagirathi make it seem as if a series of mountaintops 
had been sunk to build another cause way (for Rama’s 
passage)”. 

The Kamauli grant” of Vaidyadeva states that in the reign 
of Kumarapala he (his favourite minister) obtained a naval 
victory in South Bengal. Moreover, the Sena King Vijayasena 
(c. 1096-1158) led a naval expedition to the West and advanced 
along the course of the Ganges.” “We may infer”, writes the 
History of Bengal, “from the above passage that Vijayasena’s 
victorious fleet sailed westward beyond Rajmahal.” 


The records referred to above are sufficient materials to 
warrant the conclusion that the Pala kings maintained a 
powerful navy and exercised some sort of control over the sea. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Gauda people, who had 
built up a naval power and who have been described as living 
on the sea-shore (Samudrasryah) in the Haraha Inscription® of 
554 A.D., left their naval traditions as a legacy to their 
successors—the Palas and the Senas of Bengal. It can, therefore, 
be affirmed that had any attack like that of the Arabs on Thana 
in the early eighth century been launched by way of the eastern 
shore, the result might have been quite different. Like the 
people of Bengal in the Hindu period, did not the people of 
Maharastra under Shivaji show that “the Hindu race can build 
anation, found a state, defeat enemies and conduct naval battles 
on equal terms with foreigners”?* In proportion to their 
ambition, resources and military abilities, the Palas did much 
fighting, adding and losing territories in their struggle with 
other Indian states and finally leaving a name behind in the 
dynastic chronicle of Northern India. Their long and successful 
rule over a wide area in the teeth of opposition from their 
acquisitive neighbours bears testimony to their stable 
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governmental organisation. But one thing that strikes us is that 
their regime synchronises with a period of Indian history in 
which the Eastern region’s placid calm was not disturbed nor 
its ability to defend itself tested by any terrible invasion from 
outside. Being far away from the storm-centre of North Indian 
politics, and freed from the restraining influence of a central 
authority, Bengal and Bihar did not feel the tremor of Sultan 
Mahmud’s terrific thrust. When the Muslims fell upon them, 
the Pala power was a mere shadow of its former self territorially 
and militarily,“ and, therefore, quite unable to defend itself. 
The loss of Bengal to the Senas and the subsequent conquest of 
Bihar and part of Western Bengal by Ikhtiyar-Ud-din 
Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar Khalji point to the same 
conclusion, although the extend and importance of such 
conquests might have been unduly exaggerated by Muslim 
historians. 


3. Officials of Military Department 


From the Pala, Varman, Candra and Sena inscriptions* the 
following list of officers for War and Peace may be drawn up : 


i) ae a. 
1. Mahasenapatior 1. Nakadhyaksa, 1. Maha-Sandhi- 
commander-in-chief probably Vigrahika or 
a mistake for Minister in 
Navadhyaksa charge of Peace 
or Naukadh- and War. 
yaksa 
1. -or Superinten- 
dent of ship. 
In the Sena 


period this office 
was renamed 


‘ Naubala- 
Vyapriaka’” 
2. Senapati or Comm- 2. Duta or the 
ander of the Army. Ambassador. 
3. Kottapala or Officer in 
charge of Forts. 


4. Gaulmika or Officer in 
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charge of a Military 
squadron. 

5. Baladhyaksa or Officer 
in charge of Infantry. 

6. Mahaganastha, probabiy 
a military officer. 

7. Mahabaladhikaranika or 
Officer in charge of the 
Military Sacretariat. 

8. Prantapala or the Warden 
of Marches. 


The military failure of a nation depends on many things. 
The defeat of the Bengalee people at the hands of the Turks at 
the time of Laksmanasena, in many respects an enlightenea 
and capable ruler®, does not prove that they never learnt to 
fight and organise themselves for defence and that cowardice 
had been the badge of their life. The people of Bengal have 
been displaying military skill and organising capacity ever since 
the days of the Mahabharata. The common notion given wide 
vurrency during British rule in India that the Bengalees are a 
non-martial race seems incredible when the glorious military 
records, both legendary and historical, of the country and its 
people are taken into critical consideration. The reverses that 
che Bengalees suttered at the hands of the Turkish general in 
about 1199 A.D. do not tell of personal frailties or the frailty of 
a particular class but of the system to which the nation and the 
country as a whole stuck. 
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. HB. Vol. 1, p. 279. 
. The words Chata-bhata which follow these tribal names mean 


regular and irregular troops (CIZ III. 98). 
AHL, pp. 382-83. 
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Nayapala of the Adhyaksavargga— the Senapati, the Sainika- 
Samgha-mukhya, the Duta, the Gudha-purusa, and the 
Mantrapala (political advisers) has enabled Dr. R.C. 
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in-chief. The Foreign Department seems to have two distinct 
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Department, whose fields of activities lay in foreign countries’. 
(HB, Vol. I, p. 233.) 


Raghuvamsa, IV. 36 
TA. XIX, 198. 
India and the India Ocean, Chapter II, p. 28. 


The Yuktikalpataru, a work written in the 11" century, 
mentions three kinds of ships. The author refers to 27 other 
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tons in weight. For details see R.K. Mookherjee: Indian 
Shipping, pp. 21-24. 

Ep. Ind. IV. 299. 

Ibid. MI. 315. 

JB, Ul. 54. 
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For weakness of the successors of Kumarpala and their 
inability to defend themselves against attacks from outside 
and within, see H.B., Vol. I, p. 170. 


FLB, Vol. I, p- 224. 
Ibid., Vol. Appx., pp- 284-89. 


“The use of the term ba/aafter naubrings out the real character 
of fleet”. AWAI, p. 62. 


“Gana denotes a body of troops consisting of 27 chariots, as 
many elephants, 81 horses and 135 foot.” H.B., Vol. I, p. 288. 
The officer has been mentioned in the following epigraphs : 
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ae ae ee ee 


If the ninth and tenth centuries were evidently the age in which 
India enjoyed full immunity from foreign attacks, it was beyond 
doubt the epoch of military renown and heroic exploits within, 
marked by the titanic struggle for supremacy over the Ganges— 
Jamuna Doab among three princely houses of Southern, 
Western and Eastern India. Never were the clash of arms and 
greed for territories so great as in this period. The Rastrakutas 
of Mankir, the Palas of Bengal and Bihar and the Pratiharas of 
Western India appeared on the stage of Indian history as 
potential rivals, and the temporary eclipse of the Pala power at 
the hands of the Rastrakutas of the Deccan led to the emergence 
of the Gurjara Pratiharas as the foremost power in Northern 
India. The Rastrakutas inherited the military capacity and 
conquering zeal of the illustrious Pulakesin II of the early 
Western Calukya dynasty of Vatapi and the Palas under 
Dharmapala had already proved their worth by establishing 
their unquestioned authority in Eastern India and by interfering 
with success in the affairs of Upper India. In the triangular 
contest for sovereignty which began in the ninth century the 
Pratiharas came off with flying colours. 

The Gurjara-Pratiharas were a new factor in North Indian 
politics. The Gurjaras are first mentioned in Indian literature 
and inscriptions in the sixth century. The father of 
‘Sakalauttarapathapati’ and his great southern rival fought 
against the Gurjaras. They are mentioned in Bana’s Harsa carita, 
in Hiuen Tsang’s 7ravels and in the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin Il. At first, they established a number of principalities 
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in Rajputana, Gujrat and in the Punjab. The Pratiharas were 
an important branch of the Gurjaras and ruled in Malwa. They 
might have served as feudatories* (door-keepers) to the 
Rastrakutas and then rose to eminence under Nagabhata I and 
attained imperial status under Vatsaraja in about 783 A.D. 
Nagabhata II captured Kanouj, defeated Dharmapala and 
placed his own nominee Cakrayudha on the throne. In the 
heyday of their political greatness particularly under Mihira 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala their empire extended from Pewa in 
the Punjab to Deogarh in central India, from Una in Kathiawar 
to Paharpur in North Bengal. 


The Gurjara-Pratiharas have been given a place among the 
Rajput clans of early medieval India. The foreign origin theory 
of the Rajputs started first by Col. Tod still holds the field in 
spite of the fact that many Indian scholars of repute believe in 
the Agniku/a theory and describe them as full-fledged Ksatriyas 
claiming descent from the solar and lunar dynasties of the Vedic 
and Epic times. If it is conceded that the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
entered India along with the Hunas, it may well be presumed 
that their dash, daring and military ardour was foreign, and 
their great love for country and religion was Indian. These 
qualities probably enabled them to build up by force of arms 
an extensive empire, even bigger than that of Harsa of Kanouj. 
To rule over such a vast dominion and to defend it successfully 
required a powerful and efficient military organisation and this 
they possessed beyond any doubt. The poet Rajasekhar in his 
introduction to Balabharata refers to the cross-country military 
exploits of Mahipaladeva. Even making some allowance for 
courtly exaggeration and poetic exuberance, one is tempted to 
think that the military organisation of the Pratiharas was on a 
footing of efficiency in the time of Mahipala. Such wide-spread 
military triumphs were possible many times in ancient and 
early medieval periods, viz., under Samudragupta of Magadha, 
Lalitaditya of Kasmira and Harsa Siladitya of Kanouj. 


The Hindu military system, as it developed in the Gupta 
period (c. 320-550 A.D.) and under the first Kanouj Empire (c. 
600-650 A.D.), did not undergo material changes in details in 
the age of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. We notice the same reliance 
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on the Caturangabala minus the chariot which practically 
disappeared in the seventh century as one of the angas of the 
traditional Hindu army.’ In matters of marching, camping, 
garrisoning forts, military formations or battle-arrays and siege 
operations, there was no positive improvement. There are 
grounds for believing that mounted archers* played a leading 
part in the Gupta period. After the fall of the Guptas, who 
introduced new methods of warfare, horse-archery, borrowed 
possibly from the Scythiansé fell into diguse, and the use of 
heavy columns and mobile warfare’ ceased to be the regular 
feature in Indian military history, and perhaps there was a 
return to static warfare as in the past.’ But there is no denying 
the fact that the Pratiharas maintained an efficient cavalry. Arab 
traveller Sulaiman speaks highly of this important division of 
the army thus : 


‘The king of Jurz (Pratihara) maintained numerous forces 
and no other Indian prince had so fine a cavalry’. 


The possession of a fine cavalry on which depended 
victories in battles in all ages was indeed a great asset with the 
Pratihara kings and made their military organisation 
sufficiently strong and to some extent dependable. Another 
Arab traveller Al-Ma’sudi (c. 890-956 A.D.) observes that they 
had to keep in readiness ‘four mighty armies to meet enemies 
in every direction...the army of the north wars against the 
prince of Multan and with the Musalmans; his (the king's) 
subjects on the frontier. The army of the south fights against 
Balhara, king of Mankir. The other two armies are in every 
direction, and each of them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men.” 
This probably suggests that the organisation of the Pratihara 
army was made on a territorial basis as was the case with the 
Indian army on the eve of the Sepoy Mutiny in the nineteenth 
century. We hear of the Bombay Army, the Madras Army, 
and the Northern Army." Military officers bearing the title of 
Mahadanda-nayaka, Mahasenapati, Mahabaladhikrta, 
Mahapilupati, Mahapacanda danda-nayaka, etc. existed as in 
the Gupta, Pala and Yadava times with a slight variation in 
nomenclature. In all periods of India’s ancient history forts 
were considered a useful item in the scheme of national defence. 
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Each fort was in charge of an officer known as Durgadhaksya 
or Kottapala. Prantapala and Dvarapala served as officers to 
control the frontiers as Wardens of Marches. According to Dr. 
AS. Altekar,'> the same officer worked in both capacities, as 
was the case under the Pratihara at the fort of Gwalior whose 
commandant was also Maryadadhurya," or ‘the officer in 
charge of boundary’. 


While the land forces of the Pratiharas,—infantry, cavalry 
and elephant corps, proved highly effective in all campaigns, 
their naval department, if it existed at all, occupied a minor 
position. AI-Ma’sudi writes—‘one of the neighbouring kings 
of India who is far from the sea is the Bauura, who is the lord of 
the city of Kanouj’. The Pratiharas were essentially a land 
power : the question of naval defence was not very pressing, 
nor did their empire reach the sea eastward or westward. Shut 
out from the coast regions by the Palas in the east and the Arabs 
and the Rastrakutas in the West, they flourished most as an 
inland military power. 


As in the previous periods, Dutas (Envoys) played an 
important role. They came to form a diplomatic corps saddled 
with the responsibility of maintaining proper relations with 
foreign countries. An interesting sidelight on the military 
functions of the provincial governors under the Pratihara 
Empire is obtained from the Pratabgarh inscription which states 
that Cahamana feudatory (Maha-Samanta) Indraraja had built 
a temple to the Sungod and applied to the provincial governor 
Madana of Ujjain to make an endowment for its upkeep. Dr. 
RS. Tripathi* holds the view that the provincial governors were 
perhaps assisted in the enforcement of their authority by the 
forces carefully posted at places of strategic importance, 
especially in the outlying provinces. He refers, on the basis of 
epigraphic record, to Mandapika (Mandu) near Ujjain which 
was the military headquarters of the Southern region, and 
points out that Mahendrapala IJ stationed in that region one 
Sri Sarman"® as his commander-in-chief. 


But why did the Pratiharas fail to retain their military 
prestige and political ascendancy for a longer period? 
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Unfortunately no Kautilya has left for us a detailed account of 
their military organisation. The days of standing armies were 
no more. The superiority of Indian cavalry both in number 
and efficiency was possibly diminishing towards the close of 
the tenth century. Like their predecessors, they depended to a 
large extent upon the contingents supplied by their Samantas 
and subordinate allies. The Pratihara emperor stood at the apex 
of a number of vassal chiefs whose duty it was to held the 
suzerain in his military undertakings and render him personal 
attendance whenever necessary. Instances of Pratihara 
feudatories rendering valuable military assistance to the 
Gurjaras are many. Mention may be made in this connection 
of such princes as Undabhata of Siyadoni,” Balavarman and 
Avantivarman II, Yoga of Saurastra’* and Mathanadeva of 
Rajorgarh. Epigraphic evidence would have us believe that 
Kakka,” a feudatory prince, defeated, on behalf of his overlord 
Nagabhata II, the Gaudas at Monghyr or Mudgagiri, and that 
Vahukadhavala,”” the chief of Saurastra, accompanied 
Nagabhata II in his eastern wars. The name of another chief 
Sarikaragana™ is associated with the Bengal campaign of the 
same Pratihara ruler. Guihala II, son of Harsaraja, is believed 
to have defeated the Gauda king and levied contributions from 
the eastern princes.” Mahipala (c. 914-943) requisitioned the 
services of his empire.» It is not difficult to imagine that in 
their constant warfare with Indian neighbours as also in 
relieving Arab pressure from the West, the Pratiharas, in the 
bright days of their prosperity and in the dark hours of 
misfortune, were aided substantially by a number of feudatory 
princes. Reliance on feudal levies and subordinate allies proved 
harmful to the empire in the long run. As Dr. H. C. Ray 
observes,—'the incipient hostility of the Palas in the east and 
the powerful combination of the Rastrakutas and the Arabs 
were perennial sources of danger ... the economic consequences 
of continuing such a struggle would have sapped the 
foundation of any empire.¥ Throughout the tenth century, and 
possibly the first few years of the eleventh, the defence of the 
North-Western India was ably conducted by the Hindu Sahis 
of Afghanistan and the Punjab against the Ghaznivide rulers, 
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and the home territories of the Pratihara enjoyed a brief period 
of relief till the hectic days of Sultan Mahmud’s lightning raids. 
India stood in need of reconstruction of her military system to 
cope successfully with the dashing cavalry charges of the 
Ghorian chief in the twelfth century. 


The Cambay plates of Govinda III prove the seizure of 
Kanouj soon after 915 A.D. by Indra III of the Rastrakuta house. 
When Sultan Mahmud marched upon the city, the Pratiharas 
had lost their defensive strength and energy. As Firishta® 
Writes : 

‘Terrified by the force and formidable appearance of the 
invaders he (Koonwar Rai=Rajyapala) resolved to sue for peace, 
and accordingly going out with his family submitted himself 
to Sooltan Mahmood.’ 


To say that the Hindu political system of the eighth and 
ninth centuries was devoid of military capacity would be wide 
of the mark. We have already seen that along with the Calukyas 
of Lata the Gurjara-Pratiharas had in the 8" century put an 
effective check on the Arab infiltration.” From the tenth century 
onwards, i.e, with the decline of the Pratihara hegemony in 
the Madhyadesa the problem of national defence began to be 
somewhat difficult and could not be tackled as effectively as it 
might have been in the earlier period. From the point of view 
of the Pratihara efforts to guard the north-western frontier , a 
certain laxity, thanks evidently to the pre-occupation of the 
central power, meets our eyes. The Pratiharas failed, no doubt, 
to pay full attention to the North-West and-the Punjab. They 
had to fight constantly with their jealous neighbours,—the 
Rastrakutas and the Palas and to watch over the conduct of 
their vigilant feudatories.* How the military position of India 
deteriorated and her power to resist foreigner diminished 
following the intra-India struggles in which ambitious 
Mahipala, Indra III and Devapla were involved has been ably 
made clear by Dr. B.C. Sen” thus : “The Rastrakutas in attacking 
the Gurjaras had no constructive policy of their own; they never 
seem to have thought of bringing Kanouj permanently under 
their rule. On the other hand, their attack resulted in the 
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weakening of the nerve-centre of the political structure of the 
Gangetic Valley”. 


In conclusion, it may be stated with fairness that though 
the elimination of the Pratiharas as the formidable military 
power was unfortunate in the extreme, they, nevertheless, 
rendered an excellent service to the country and to their religion 
Hinduism by keeping back the Arab thrust for nearly two 
centuries.” A weaker power in the upper Gangetic valley 
would certainly have facilitated Arab penetration beyond Sind 
with a lot of changes in its wake. 

List of Ofticers, Military and Foreign, under the Pratihata 
Empire 
Military 
Senapati—Commander-in-chef. 
Maha-samanta—Feudatory prince of a higher rank. 
Samanta—Feudatory prince of a lower rank. 
Kottapala or Durgadhksya—Officer-in-charge of forts. 
Prantapala a Dvarapala—Officer-in-charge of frontiers. 
Provincial governors all charged with responsible 
military duties. 
7. Maryadadhurja—Officer-in-charge of boundaries. 


os ig op I eS 


Foreign 
1. Duta {Envoys) to maintain relations with foreign 
countries. 
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military power, the Pratiharas could easily have wiped out 
the Muslim rule in India, but their religious scruples stood in 
the way. That was the apparent cause of their retreat when 
the image of Sun-god in Multan was marked out for 
destruction. Such a conduct is an additional proof that they 
were not cent percent alive to Muslim menace in the land — 
The Age of linperial Kanauj, pp. xxxiv-xxxv. 


7 
Military Power and Organisation 
of the Later Kalacuris of Tripuri 


Some of the outstanding fennites 6 of the history of Northern 
India in the second quarter of the eleventh century (1025-1050 
A.D.) appear to be the elimination of the Imperial Pratiharas of 
Kanouj and the Candellas of Jejakabhukti as political forces, 
the rise of the Kalacuris of the Tripuri’ branch and the gradual 
lessening of the Yamini pressure on India. It is the gap of more 
than a century between Mahmud’s raids and Muhammud 
Ghuri’s invasion that saw the Kalacuris rise to prominence. This 
ruling house, supposed to be connected with the ancient 
Haihayas of Epic fame, was driven by circumstances into the 
Central Province. There its rulers built up a strong power, 
destined to last for three centuries with sufficient military 
achievements to their credit to dream dreams of universal 
dominion. The Kalacuris produced a number of capable and 
ambitious rulers like Kokalla I (c. 875-925), Kokalla II (c. 990- 
1015), Gangeyadeva (c. 1030-1041), Laksmikarna (c. 1041-1072) 
and Yasahkarna (c. 1073-1125) who revived the imperial glories 
by undertaking with success conquests of imperial glories by 
undertaking with success conquests of neighbouring countries. 
“The mantle of imperialism”, writes Dr. Ray,? “which had fallen 
from the Gurjara-Pratiharas upon the Candellas and Paramaras 
was at last seized by the Kalacuris.” The verses 27-34 of the 
Gurgi stone Inscription’ describe the military exploits and 
brilliant victories of the Kalacuri Kings. The Kalacuricandra 
(Moon) of the Candella Inscription at Mahoba,‘ who as an ally 
of Vidyadhara, “the master of warfare” brought about the 
destruction of the Kanyakubja ruler (Rajyapala ?) is often 
identified with either Kokalla II or his son Gangeyadeva- 
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In his Studies in Indo-Muslim History,’ Prof. H.S. Hodivala 
has suggested that “Kulchand (described by Muslim historians 
as ‘a satanic leader’), who had assumed superiority over all 
other rulers, defeated and put to flight every one he had fought 
with and possessed a great army, numerous elephants and 
strong forts and who defended Mahavan near Mathura against 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018 A.D., is really Kokalla II of Cedi.” 
His son and successor Gangayadeva, who revived the tradition 
and assumed the title of Vikramaditya, had by his fine 
diplomacy and countless conquests raised the prestige of his 
family. In every sense an aggressive ruler, he is said to have 
imprisoned the king of Kira, exacted tribute from the Lord of 
Anga, humiliated the ruler of Kantala and defeated the Prince 
of Utkala.” Perhaps the greatest ruler of the house was Karna, 
who was called the Lord of Cedi, and ‘acquired sovereignty 
over three kings, viz., the Lord of horses, the Lord of elephants 
and the Lord of men’. The Rewa stone inscription records his 
remarkable victories in the east, south and west. He subdued 
the king of Vanga, effected conquests in the South and in the 
very land of the Candellas he won a decisive victory crippling 
the power of Devavarman, son of Vijayapala. We learn from 
Bilhana® that he was “Death to the Lord of Kalanjar” and 
succeeded in annexing Jejakabhukti to his dominion.’ His 
aggressive policy and constant warfare have been described 
with some details in the Sanskrit play, Probodhacandrodaya. 
The facts stated above tend to give the impression that a great 
military power with considerable resources at its disposal was 
born, ready to take up the leadership of Northern India in the 
event of a foreign inroad threatening Hindu independence. 


The basis of the Kalacuri empire was essentially military. 
By their military powers Kalacuris annexed a large number of 
territories and retained hold over them. During the period of 
their political greatness they depended for offence and defence 
on the old four-fold army" (cafurangabala or caturanga camu) 
of the traditional type—foot soldiers, horses, elephants and 
chariots. Geographical conformation of the lands on which they 
imposed their rule made them a typical land power. There is 
no reference in their records to the Kalacuri Navy. The 
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boundaries of their dominions did not touch the sea either in 
the west or in the east, except perhaps their temporary sway 
over Utkala (Orissa coast) in the time of Gangeyadeva and 
Laksmikarna. Frequent references in Kalacuri epigraphs to the 
intra-Indian wars and hostile combinations against the 
Candellas, the Later Western Calukyas, the Paramaras and the 
Gahadvalas and the duration of their sovereignty are a 
remarkable testimony to their being a great military power. It 
is not possible to state precisely the total strength of the Kalacuri 
army or the method of recruitment of soldiers and general plans 
of warfare. As in the previous periods, especially in the Pala 
period, soldiers were probably recruited from all classes and 
all regions." Prabodhacandrodaya™ clearly depicts the victories 
won by Kirtivarma Candella’s general Gopala, who happened 
to be a Brahmana. The appointment of Brahmana generals was 
still in vogue as in the earlier period.” 


The Khajuraho Inscription” records the victory ina battle 
of Yasovarman, the Candella king over the Cedi ruler 
(Yuvarajdeva I ?) ‘who was protected by a multitude of angry 
and invincible bowmenriding elephants in rut’. Horse archery 
was introduced in the Scythian period and it continued to 
flourish right up to the end of the Gupta period.” It is difficult 
to conjecture if mounted archers reappeared in the early 
medieval period in an altered form or in the form in which 
they existed in the age of Alexander. The fort of Kalanjar was 
occupied and strengthened by Yasovarman Candella, and it 
remained in possession of the Candellas till Karna wrested it.’ 
The occupation of Kalanjar by the greatest of the Kalacuri kings 
was itself an excellent piece of strategy, for, the strength and 
impregnibility of Kalanjar has been attested both by Alberuni” 
and Nizamudin.'§ It may be recalled that while conducting the 
siege of Kalanjar in 1545 even the Afghan warrior Sher Shah, 
who twice defeated Humayun and revived the Afghan empire, 
lost his life. 


The appointment of spies in times of peace and war must 
have been the usual practice. Spies formed an essential 
instrument of warfare for a power that was bent on tireless 
conquest and expansion. Their field of activity did not differ 
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very much from that covered by the spies of other periods and 
must have been in conformity with the instructions laid down 
by ancient writers on statecraft like Kamandaka and Sukra. 


Though we hear of “Ghotaka-Vigraha” won by Karna’s 
general, Vappula as referred to in the Rewa stone Inscription” 
of Karna, there was possibly more reliance on elephant corps 
than cavalry,—a reliance which proved dangerous and cost 
Anandapala of the Punjab his life and throne. Of the four-fold 
army, chariot had long lost its importance as an effective limb 
and was less frequently employed in battles since the beginning 
of the eighth century, if not earlier.” Prof. H.S. Hodivala” would 
have us believe that Gangeyadeva, who was a contemporary 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, possessed 1,000 elephants. The 
expression, hasty-asva jana-vyaprita”, proves the existence of 
the three-fold army, each under a competent officer. 


The Kalacuri inscriptions and copperplate grants* mention 
a number of army officers. The land forces were apparently in 
charge of the commander-in-chief known as Mahabaladhikrta 
or Mahasenapati corresponding to the highest officers 
mentioned in the’ Gupta, Pratihara, Pala and Sena records of 
the other military officers of lesser rank,—Mahapilupati, 
Baladhikrta, Mahasvasandhanika and Mahapramattavara are 
specially referred to in several records. Gaulmika* was an 
officer in charge of a troop of soldiers or a battalion of the army. 
Inearly land grants military officers are looked upon as Dutakas 
(envoys). The foreign department was run by 
Mahasandhivigrahika (the official is mentioned in the Gupta, 
Pratihara and Pala records). It was the duty of 
Mahasandhivigrahika to issue copperplate charters, and Prof. 
Mirashi gives the reason,—'the Department of Peace and War 
was most likely to have an accurate information about the 
conquests of the king and his ancestors which were generally 
described in the initial part of such charters.”° Mahapilupati or 
Mahampramattavara® was in charge of the Elephant corps, 
Mahasvasandhanika was in charge of cavalry and Baladhikrta 
or Senapatiin charge of Infantry. Military officers like Kottapala 
in charge of forts and Prantapala in charge of frontiers do not 
occur in the Kalacuri epigraphs. The commander in-chief is not 
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generally mentioned as the head of the whole army 
organisation. Only theoretically he might have been the head 
of the Defence department. In practice, the kings themselves 
led army in battles as in the past and were the commanders of 
the entire fighting forces. 


Nowhere do the Kalacuri inscriptions mention any clash 
between the Kalacuris and Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. There 
was thus no opportunity for the Kalacuris to show their mettle 
before the Ghaznivide rulers or later on the Ghurian chief. The 
path of Mahmud’s hurricane raid lay further up. The progress 
of Islam in India was slow, the opposition offered by individual 
states, though ineffective and disjointed, was protracted. 
Firishta” states that the Bundelkhand region was conquered 
and placed under a Muslim governor in the reign of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud. The entire region once dominated by the Candellas 
and the Kalacuris, viz. Baghelkhund—practically the whole 
of CP., C.1., some portions of U.P., Bihar and Western Bengal 
could not be fully absorbed by the Delhi Sultanate before the 
beginning of the 14th century when the country saw the rising 
tide of Khaji imperialism. The absence of epigraphic records 
of the Candellas from Jejakabhukti or the Kalacuris from Cedi 
or Dahala country after 1310 A.D. seems significant enough. 
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8 
Hindu Shahi Dynasty of 
Afghanistan and Punjab 


The Arab conquest of Sind in A.D. 712 did not seriously affect 
the rest of India. The further advance of the Arabs was stopped 
by the Pratiharas in the east, Karatakas in the north and the 
Chalukayas in the south. But a new scene opened with the 
foundation of the Kingdom of Ghazni in 693 A.D. by an 
adventurer named Alptigin. He started his life as a slave of 
the Samanids. Alptigin died within a few months and his 
sceptre passed into the hands of his slave and son-in-law 
Sabuktigin after an interval of about 14 years in 977 A.D. 
Sabuktigin was an enterprising military leader eager for 
conquests. In those days a large kingdom extended from 
Laghman or Lamghan in Afghanistan to the river Chenab and 
in breadth from Kashmir to Multan. This kingdom was ruled 
by a Raja named Jaipal of the Hindu Shahi dynasty of Waihand 
or Udabhandapur. The capital of this kingdom was at Bhatinda 
in East Punjab, which possessed an important fortress on the 
road connecting Multan with India proper. Shabuktigin made 
his first raid into Jaipal’s territory in A.D. 986-7. To stop his 
further aggression Jaipal then advanced towards Ghazni with 
a large force and met the enemy at a place called Ghuzak 
between Ghazni and Lamghan. A sudden heavy snowfall 
disorganized Jaipal’s army and he was compelled to conclude 
a humiliating peace. He agreed to surrender four forts, eighty 
elephants and some towns on the frontier. On his return to his 
own territory he violated the treaty which brought on the war, 
Sabuktigin carried fire and sword into the territory of Jaipal 
and annexed Lamghan or Jalalabad district. Soon afterwards 
Jaipal made a vigorous effort to save his country by organising 
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a confederacy of Hindu princes. consisting of Delhi, Ajmer, 
Kalinjar and Kanauj Rajyapala, the Pratihara king of Kanauj, 
and Dhanga, the Chandel king, also took the field against the 
invaders. In spite of all efforts Jaipal was again deleated at 
Lamghan in or near Kurram valley in about 991 A.D. The Hindu 
army though numerically far superior sustained defeat on 
account of the superior generalship of the Sultan. Sabuktigin 
died in 997 A.D. and Mahmud after defeating his rival brother 
occupied the throne the following year. Mahmud occupied 
some frontier forts in 1000 A.D. Jaipal was again defeated by 
Sultan Mahmud in November 1011 A.D. in which the Muslim 
cavalry played the decisive part. In this battle Jaipal was taken 
by surprise and Mahmud fell on him before his mobilisation 
was complete. Jaipal was taken prisoner and he was released 
on promise of payment of a heavy ransom. Jaipal was unable 
to put up with the humiliation and burnt himself on a funeral 
pyre (circa 1002 A.D.). 


He was succeeded by his son Anandapal who took upon 
himself the duty of saving his country against overwhelming 
odds and carry on the struggle with the foreigners. Mahmud 
wanted to reduce Multan, a Muhammadan principality, and 
demanded Anandapal’s permission to pass through his 
territory to attack Multan. So to dub Mahmud a jealous 
Mussalman who considered his duty as well as his pleasure to 
slay idolators is not correct. Hindus or Mussalmans made no 
difference to him so far as the acquisition of wealth by 
plundering is concerned. He was an avaricious person and 
took care to profit from his holy wars. Thousands of his people 
joined his banners to share the loot. Anandapal took up the 
cause of the Muslim ruler of Multan and marched towards 
Peshawar to stop his further advance. But he was defeated. 
Mahmud took Multan in A.D. 1006. He then fell upon Lahore 
in A.D. 1008. Anandapal was expecting the attack and made 
all necessary preparations to meet it. He sent ambassadors 
throughout the length and breadth of the country and formed 
a confederacy of Hindu rulers consisting of Ujjain, Gwalior, 
Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer. The Hindu women sold their jewels 
and golden ornaments to furnish resources for the war. The 
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Gukkar and other warlike tribes of the frontier also joined the 
confederacy. The Hindu army marched towards Peshawar 
under the supreme command of Visala-deva, the Chauhan Raja 
of Ajmer. 

Seeing the formidable force against him Mahmud was 
obliged to go into defence and form an entrenched camp in the 
plain opposite Waihand (1009 A.D.). The opposing forces 
watched each other for forty days. The battle is described in 
the following lines of Firishta : 


‘Mahmud....ordered 6,000 archers to the front to 
endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack his entrenchments. 
The archers were opposed by Gukkars who in spite of the king’s 
effort and presence, repulsed his light troops and followed them 
so closely that no less than 30,000 Gukkars with their heads 
and feet bare and armed with various weapons, penetrated into 
the Muhammedan lines, when a dreadful carnage ensued, and 
in a few minutes 5,000 Muhammedans were slain. Thé enemy 
were at length cut off as fast as they advanced, the attacks 
became fainter and fainter till on a sudden the elephant upon 
which the prince who commanded the Hindus rode, becoming 
unruly from the effects of the naptha balls, and the flight of 
arrows, turned and fled. The circumstances produced a panic 
amongst the Hindus, who seeing themselves deserted by their 
general, gave way and fled also.’ 

The defeated army fled in disorder pursued by the 
Muhammedan cavalry for two days and nights. Loosely 
organised confederacies of Hindu princes, each contingent 
under its own chief, always proved unequal to the task of 
repelling fierce foreign cavalry obeying one will. 


The routed Hindu forces fled to the fort fo Nagarkot near 
Kangra and the strong fortress surrendered after three days of 
gallant resistance (A.D. 1009). Large quantities of booty in the 
shape of jewels, pearls, rubies and diamonds in size and weight 
like pomegranates were carried off to Ghazni. These repeated 
reverses did not crush the spirit of resistance of Anandapal. 
He carried on the struggle by establishing his capital at 
Nandana, situated on the northern spur of the Salt Range. He 
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was succeeded by his son Trilochanpal who cantinued the 
struggle. Nandana fell in 1014 A.D. after a heroic resistance 
put up by Bhimpal, son of Trilochanpal. He, however, 
succeeded in securing the assistance of Sangramraj of Kashmir. 
Tunga, the commander of the Kashmir forces, suffered a defeat. 
Although Mahmud did not consider it wise to penetrate into 
the valley of Kashmir many smaller chieftains surrendered to 
him. 

Sultan Mahmud or Muhammad Ghori did not make any 
attempt to conquer the valley. Well protected by high 
inaccessible mountains Kashmir maintained its independence 
for another two centuries. Trilochan was compelled to retire 
to the east and conclude an alliance with Chandella prince 
Vidyadhar of Kalinjar and some other rulers of central India. 
But Trilochan was again defeated by Mahmud in a battle on 
the river Ruhut indentified by some scholars with Ramganga. 
Trilochan was assassinated in A.D. 1021-1022 by some of his 
disloyal followers. Bhimpal succeeded his father and with his 
death in 1026 the Hindu Shahi Dynasty came to an end. 


This noble line of kings poured vut their blood like water 
in defending the north-western passes, the gates which had so 
oftén admitted the invaders of India. 


Campaigns of Sultan Mahmud 


Sultan Mahmud was undoubtedly a great military genius and 
a born leader of men. He was his own chief of staff and in most 
cases commanded his troops personally in battle. The aim of 
his campaigns was not acquisition of any territory in India but 
to acquire wealth which was the buring mission of his life. His 
capture of the Punjab was a strategical necessity to secure his 
line of communications when he penetrated deep into India. 
He fell on Multan in 1006 A.D. which was under the rule of the 
Carmathians. Its ruler Daud presumably opposed his advance 
into the Punjab against the Shahi King. Carmathians were also 
of the Muslim faith. Daud fled but his garrison did not 
surrender without a fight. The Carmathians were put to the 
sword and the Hindu inhabitants were spared on payment of 
heavy ransom. Sukhpal, a grandson of Jaipal was made the 
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governor of Multan on his accepting the Muslim religion. But 
he soon changed his mind, returned to the faith of his ancestors 
and raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Mahmud hurried to 
Multan and suppressed the revolt in 1008 A.D. Sukhpal along 
with Daud were made prisoners. 


Daud captured Narayanpur in Alwar (Rajasthan) in 1009 
A.D. Narayanpur was a big trading centre and a brisk trade 
began between India and Khorasan. The city of Thaneswar 
with its famous temple of Chakraswamin now received his 
attention. He marched from Ghazni in 1014.A.D. Trilochanpal 
offered to give him presents of some elephants for sparing the 
holy city from despoliation but Mahmud did not change his 
mind. A Hindu prince offered him a tough fight and Mahmud 
suffered more casualties than the Hindus. He, however, 
brushed aside this opposition and the city lay in front of him 
defenceless which was given to plunder. The image of 
Chakrapani was carried to Ghazni. 


Mahmud led two expeditions to Kashmir; one in 1015 A-D 
and another in 1021 A.D. The first expedition was undertaken 
to capture the hill fort of Lohkot with the object of punishing 
Sangramraj for the aid he rendered to Trilochanpal. When his 
second expedition also failed he dropped the idea of reducing 
Kashmir. Asa general of foresight he appreciated that to enter 
the valley of Kashmir passing through impregnable mountain 
ranges will make the line of communication very long and very 
difficult to maintain. He was unlike Muhammed-bin-Tughlak 
whose ventures in the Himalayas without taking into account 
the administrative problems ended in miserable failure. 


In 1018 A.D. Mahmud made a bold plan of entering deep 
into Indian territory. His advance, rapid and well planned, 
was a round of sieges assaults and victories following each other 
in quick succession. Mathura, the holy city of Krishna, was his 
first target. The garrison at Mathura surrendered without 
offering any resistance. He collected immense treasures from 
the temples. Mahmud then moved to Kanauj which had the 
honour of being regarded as the metropolis of India since the 
days of Harsha. Rajyapala, the last great Gurjara-Pratihara 
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ruler, made no serious effort to defend the capital and fled 
across the Ganges. The seven forts which guarded the capital 
fell in one day. The city was occupied after a short siege in 
January A.D. 1019. The troops had a gala day for massacre 
and plunder. 


The Sultan then returned to Ghazni laden with booty and 
prisoners. Rajyapala made the best terms that he could obtain, 
left Kanauj and made Bari across the Ganges as his new capital. 


The cowardly flight of Rajyapala infuriated other Hindu 
kings, who felt he had betrayed their cause. A league of Hindu 
rulers was formed to defend the liberty and faith of the Hindus. 
The confederate army under the command of Vidhyadhara, 
heir-apparent of the Chandel king, Ganda, attacked Rajyapala 
and killed him in the autumn of 1019 immediately after Sultan 
Mahmud left India. Sultlan Mahmud who regarded Rajyapala 
as a vassal, took this as a personal affront and left Ghazni 
towards the close of 1019, forced the passage of the Jumna, and 
advanced towards the Chandella territory. The Chandella ruler 
Ganda or his grandson Vidyadhara met him at the head of a 
large army. The Sultan was frightened when he found a host 
so vast. But for some unknown reason Ganda or Vidyadhara 
stole away in the night without giving a battle. Mahmud 
considered himself lucky at this unexpected turn of events and 
returned to Ghazni with heaps of spoil without prolonging the 
struggle. 

In 1022 A.D. Mahmud again returned to India to deal with 
the Chandellas whom he left in a huff in his last campaign. On 
the way to the impregnable fort of Kalinjar he tried without 
success to reduce the fort of Gwalior which was gallantly 
defended by a feudatory. He then besieged Kalinjar. Ganda 
once more thought resistance futile and was content to buy off 
the invader. 


His most famous expedition, that against Somnath or 
Prabhasa Pattana on the coast of Saurastra or Kathiawar was 
undertaken in 1025 A.D. The temple was within the territory 
of the Chalukyas of Anhitvada. The fabulous wealth of the 
temple accumulated over the years naturally excited his 
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cupidity. Scholars differ on the chronology of the operations 
as some forget the fact that Mahmud spent about a year in 
Gujarat. He seems to have left Ghazni with a force of 30,000 
cavalry and many volunteers in December A.D. 1023. Passing 
through Multan and the desert of Rajputana he appeared before 
Somnath some time in March A.D. 1024, or according to some 
other scholars towards the close of 1025. The advance was 
naturally slow through the inhospitable terrain of Rajasthan. 
It required elaborate commissariat arrangements. It shows that 
the Sultan paid attention to minutest details in administration 
and did not leave anything to chance. Mahmud gained 
possession of the fortified temple after a fierce hand to hand 
fight. About fifty thousand Hindus lost their lives in the 
encounter. 


The Sultan took a different route for his return journey. 
He returned through Sind to Ghazni about April 1026 witha 
huge booty. His force suffered terribly for want of water on 
the way. 


His last expedition was sent in 1027 to deal with the Jats 
near Multan. 


The Sultan was busy with domestic troubles at the fag end 
of his life. He passed away at the age of sixty-two in April A.D. 
1030. 


Mahmud’s campaigns were mostly in the nature of 
plundering raids. His annexation of the Punjab constitutes the 
sole claim of Mahmud to be regarded as an Indian sovereign. 
But this was done for strategic necessity with the object of 
securing the line of communication and having a base across 
the north-western passes for his campaigns in Northern and 
Western India. He was undoubtedly one of the greatest military 
leaders the world has ever seen. He had cool courage, prudence 
and resourcefulness which are the attributes of a successful 
general. He was a natural leader of men and a genius for war 
he undoubtedly possessed. He did not bring to bear on his 
campaigns any new tactical doctrines or technique of warfare. 
But he infused new life in the old system and built up an efficient 
fighting machine of all nationalities consisting of Hindus, 
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Afghans, Arabs and Turkmans. It is no wonder that he 
established a wide empire stretching from Iraq and the Caspian 
Sea to the Punjab with an extent of about 2000 miles from east 
to west. Some historians treat him as one of the glories of Islam 
but he was not a missionary for propagation of religion in his 
country. No religion teaches arson, massacre and plunder as 
tools for propagation of religion. Islam does not. The ruling 
passion of his life was avarice and the object of his India 
expeditions was to despoil the rich treasures of India and 
demoralize their custodians. So far as India was concerned 
Mahmud was simply a gangster operating in a big way. The 
Carmathinas in Multan who were Muslims did not escape his 
depredations. He granted religious toleration to the Hindus. 
He set apart separate localities for the Hindus in Ghazni where 
they were allowed to observe their religious ceremonies freely. 


Like many eminent soldiers he had love for literature. He 
was a patron of eminent poets and scholars and enjoyed literary 
and theological discussions. Al-Biruni, Firdausi, Ansari and 
Farrukhi, to mention a few, received his patronage. 


It cannot be said that Mahmud’s expeditions did not have, 
with the exception of the conquest of the Punjab, any permanent 
result in India. He drained the wealth of this country and 
despoiled it of its military resources. His occupation of the 
Punjab served as the key to unlock the gates of India and he 
was thus the forerunner of Muhammad of Ghor and Babar. 


9 
Shihabuddin Ghori vs. Prithviraj 


By the time that the Ghori Sultan began his invasion of 
Hindustan, a great change had taken place in the social 
organisation of this country. We now find a peculiar race, called 
Rajputs (i.e, sons of Rajas) and Kshatriyas by caste, holding 
the rulers’ place all over the country from the Satlej to the Son 
river. Near the close of the 12th century, their clans were thus 
distributed : 


The Chauhan Raja of Sambhar, with Ajmer as his chief 
town, had recently conquered Delhi (formerly held by a Tomar 
chief) and formed a large kingdom which stood as the first 
western barrier to the advance of the Turks. East of him lay the 
large kingdom _of Kanauj under a raja of the Gaharwar clan 
(later to be called Rathor) and embracing all the country south- 
eastwards up to Benares. South of the centre lay the lands of 
the Chandel clan in what came later to be called Bundelkhand, 
with their chief forts Mahoba and Kalinjar. But within this area 
there were constant feuds between clan and clan, king and king, 
and the Hindu Powers could offer no united opposition to the 
foreign invaders, except on a few rare occasions, and even then 
their confederated forces were to ill-knit and too slowly 
mobilised to win decisive success. 


The gallant prithviraj Chauhan, lord of Ajmer and Delhi, 
had fought a long war with Paramardi, the Chandel Raja, and 
captured his city of Mahoba. Later, he had mortally offended 
Jaichand, the Raja of Kanauj by defeating his ambition to declare 
himself Paramount Sovereign by the ceremony of Horse- 
sacrifice, (ashwa-medh) and carrying off his daughter at a 
“Bride’s choice” (Swayambar). But most Rajas of North India 
flocked to his side when he first stood up to oppose the Muslim 
invaders. The bone of contention between the two Powers was 
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the fort of Bhatinda, 100 miles south of Lahore and 180 miles 
north-west of Delhi, which had once been the last capital of the 
Hindu kings of North Panjab and now stood as the border 
fortress of the kingdom of Ajmer-Delhi. Shihabuddin Ghori 
took it in 1190, left a garrison of 1,200 horses in it under Qazi 
Zia-ud-din, and set out on his return home. But he was soon 
called back from the way by the news that Prithviraj at the head 
of a vast allied force was advancing to recover it. Shihabuddin, 
without waiting for reinforcements turned back at once with 
what forces he had with himself to anticipate the enemy and 
rapidly advanced to Taraori, 125 miles south-east of Bhatinda 
and twelve miles south of Thaneswar.! 


The first great battle for the lordship of Hindustan 
followed. The Hindus greatly outnumbered the Turks, and this 
superiority enabled them to overlap their enemy’s line of battle 
on the two flanks. The battle joined as the Hindus gave the 
signal for attack by blowing conchshells from the backs of 
elephants, while the Muslims struck their kettledrums carried 
on camels and sounded their trumpets. The impetuous charge 
of the Rajputs scattered like a cloud the Muslim vanguard, 
composed of “Afghan and Khokar braggarts”. 


* Advancing further, they turned both wings of the Turkish 
army and inclining inwards dispersed their opponents and 
threatened the centre, where the Sultan commanded in person. 
Large numbers of his horsemen began to slip away, not daring 
to face the roaring.tide of Rajputs cavalry flushed with victory. 
The Sultan was urged to save himself by flight as he had no 
supporter left. But scorning such cowardly counsel, he made a 
reckless charge into the body of Rajputs before him, hewing 
his way with his sword, and followed by a small body of 
devoted companions. Govind Rai (the Governor of Delhi), who 
led the vanguard of his brother Prithviraj, on sighting 
Shihabuddin from a distance, drove his elephant towards him. 
The two leaders met in single combat. The Sultan’s lance 
knocked out two of Govind Rai’s front teeth, while the Hindu 
Chief hurled a javelin which inflicted a severe wound on the 
upper arm of Shihabuddin and forced him to turn his horse’s 
head round in agony and weakness. However, he was saved 
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from falling down, by a Khalj youth who leaped upon his horse 
from behind, kept him on the saddle with his arms, and urging 
the horse on by word of mouth, carried him away to the base 
in safety. The rout of the Turki army was complete, but such a 
victory did not yield its full fruits as the Rajputs were incapable 
of making a relentless pursuit, and their ponies were outpaced 
by the Khurasani horses of the Muslim army. Prithviraj merely 
followed up his victory by laying siege to Bhatinda, which held 
out for thirteen months and at last capitulated. (probable date 
September 1192). 


Sultan Shihabuddin set himself to avenge this defeat. 
Arrived at home he publicly disgraced and cashiered all his 
captains who had shown such cowardice at Taraori. In a year 
and a half he raised for the next Indian expedition a vast force 
of Turki and Afghan military adventurers, estimated by aneye- 
witness at “120,000 cavalry clad in armour” (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
i. 465). When he reached Peshawar he had the wisdom of 
pardoning his lately dismissed captains and summoning them 
to his side fora chance of wiping out their disgrace. They gladly 
joined him with their contingents. The day after their arrival, 
with his strength now raised to his utmost, he began his march 
towards Delhi. 


The Hindu army this time was much smaller than in the 
first battle. Prithviraj had delayed in mobilising his force; many 
of his former allies were too lazy or indifferent to fight again 
for him, and his domestic enemy, the Raja of Kanauj, held off 
in unpatriotic pride. With what forces could be readily collected 
Prithviraj took his stand near the old battle-field to Taraori on 
the bank of the Saraswati. 


Shihabuddin, avoiding Bhatinda, now in enemy hands, on 
his way, arrived some ten miles in front of the Hindu army. 
Here he received a friendly warning from Prithviraj, asking 
him to save his soldiers’ lives by going back without fighting, 
as the Hindu army, whose valour he had tested before, was 
large and was daily receiving reinforcements; at the same time 
the Raja swore by his gods that he would allow a safe passage 
to the Turki army without attacking it during the disorder of 
retreat. 
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Shihabuddin, “following the Prophet's words that war is 
a kind of deception (a/ Aarb khada)", played a cunning trick. 
He replied, “It is very generous and friendly of you to make 
this offer of peace. I am sending a messenger to my brother, 
who is the reigning Sultan, urging him to agree to make peace 
with you on the condition of Bhatinda, the Panjab and Multan 
remaining with the House of Ghor and the rest of Hindustan 
under the Rajas. Pending the arrival of his reply, I beg you to 
suspend hostilities”. (Firishtah). 

__ The ruse proved a complete success. The simple trustful 
Rajputs swallowed the bait, and believing the invader’s pacific 
tone to be due to his fear of their valour and a sense of his own 
weakness in numbers, they made no preparation for action and 
even neglected the common alertness necessary in the face of 
an enemy. Shihabuddin, on his part, lost no time. He matured 
his plan for attacking the Hindus the very next morning, 
because, while his army was now at its fullest strength, every 
day’s delay meant some addition to his enemy’s ranks and the 
consumption of his own provisions in idleness. He, therefore, 
set his army in motion some hours before day-break, covered 
the intervening miles unmolested and secured a lodgement in 
front of the Hindu camp before they could take the alarm. 


It was the early dawn of a winter's day. The deluded 
Hindus were totally off their guard. Most of their soldiers had 
come out of their_quarters into the waste land around for 
answering the call of nature or taking their morning bath. But 
so vast and sprawling was the Hindu camp that the surprise 
caused no disaster to it, especially as Shihabuddin held his men 
in hand instead of dispersing them by dashing attacks. The 
aggressor, however, gained two great advantages; 


(1) He seized the tactical initiative and forced the Hindus 
to fight on the ground and in the manner of the Turk’s own 
choosing, instead of the defenders delivering any attack 
planned and prepared for before. In fact, all day long the Rajputs 
had to dance exactly as Shihabuddin played the tune. 


(2) The Hindus had to fight cn empty stomachs. 
This last needs explanation today. It was the Hindu practice 
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to prepare for a pitched battle by waking at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, performing the morning wash and worship, eating 
the cooked food (pakwan) kept ready beforehand, putting on 
arms, and marching out to their appointed places in the line of 
battle at sunrise. (see Mahadji Sindhia’s preparations before 
setting out for the battle of Tunga or Lalsot, 1787). But in the 
second battle of Taraori, the Rajputs could take no breakfast; 
they had to snatch up their arms and form their lines as best as 
they could in a hurry. 


Shihabuddin’s plan of battle was to give the Rajput cavalry 
no chance for their shock tactics which had proved irresistible 
in his first encounter with them, but to make them move as he 
willed. He had left his heavy baggage, stores, elephants and 
non-combatants in his camp, ten miles behind, and advanced 
in light kit with his fighters only. His cavalry, all archers, were 
placed in four divisions of about 10,000 men each, who formed 
his vanguard, right and left wings, and rear (by which last term 
I understand the advanced reserve, called i/#mish in the Turki 
language, whose duty it was to support the van or any wing 
from behind, when hard pressed). They were ordered to 
advance turn by turn and keep the Rajputs in play by shooting 
at them from a distance, but when the Indians advanced to 
engage them they were to feign flight and retreat beyond a 
horse’s course, so as not to be entangled in combat. The real 
striking force of Shihabuddin was a corps of 12,000 steel-clad 
warriors, select men mounted on superb horses, kept under 
his personal command, as “strength in reserve,” in the centre, 
a short distance behind the front line of attack. They were to 
be launched at the right moment to decide the issue. 


These Parthian tactics bewildered and baffled the Hindus. 
They spent all their energy and time in the futile game of chasing 
and trying to catch up the elusive Central Asian horsemen 
before them. In this fashion the battle, or rather the series of 
skirmishes, raged from 9 o’clock in the morning till 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, at the end of which the Hindus were utterly 
disspirited by the futility of their exertions and exhausted from 
hunger and thirst. Their rigid caste rules prevented them from 
being readily refreshed with food and drink in the battle front. 
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After such an unconquerable lassitude had seized the 
Hindu ranks, Shihabuddin gave the signal. His 12,000 choice 
heavy cavalry advanced like a solid wedge smashing their way 
through the loose-knit wavering Rajput ranks. Nothing could 
stand before such shock tactics. In a twinkle of the eye the battle 
was over. The Hindus broke into a hopeless flight in which 
tens of thousands of them were cut down unresisting. Govind 
Rai, the leader of the van had been killed earlier, and now 
Prithviraj himself, who had changed his elephant for a horse, 
was swept away by the tide of fugitives, captured on the bank 
of the Saraswati, and put to death in cold blood, to appease 
Shihabuddin’s wrath. With him fell many others of the 150 
Hindu Rajas who had joined the national confederacy. Legend 
and song have preserved the names of only some of these 
martyrs of liberty, such as Malesi, the Kachhwa chief. 


10 
Rana Pratap 


Historical Background 


Babar had laid the foundation of the Moghul empire by 
capturing major part of north India. Babar was a great military 
leader. He had a mobile and hard hitting army which could 
compare well with any other army of the world at that time. 
He had organised his army into three basic arms : cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. His cavalry had mounted archers who 
provided the cavalry with its own supporting fire. The infantry 
was equipped with muskets, while the artillery had guns. His 
army was divided into various divisions which were 
commanded by experienced begs (generals). 


He would use bullock carts or deep trenches by way of 
artificial obstacles behind which his infantry men using muskets 
as well as the guns would bring devastating fire on to the 
attacking enemy.infantry or cavalry. He used his cavalry in 
enveloping movements to attack the enemy army from the 
flanks and rear, to encircle and then to destroy it. His tactics 
were as superior as his army’s organisation as well as the 
weapons. No army in India could match his army in fire power, 
mobility or tactics. The armies of Indian kings were quite out 
of date and relied only upon their large numbers to gain 
decision. 


But Babar died early before he could really consolidate 
his empire. Humayun who took over was not endowed with 
the qualities of a good leader. It is generally not realised that it 
was Akbar, grandson of Babar who had to fight many 
compaigns to bring the northern as well as central India under 
his control. Akbar was a great ruler who was gifted with 
unusual military as well as administrative prowess. It took him 
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nearly twenty years to bring the Afghans and Rajputs under 
his sway. The fall of Ranthambor and Kalinjar fortresses forced 
the Rajput kings to acclaim a military leader whom they found 
as irresistible, as he was just and tolerant. Thus one by one, all 
the Rajput kings acknowledged Akbar’s rule except Rana Udai 
Singh of Mewar. 


Udai Singh refused to become Akbar’s vassal and decided 
to defend Chittor, his main fortress and capital. Akbar attacked 
Chittor with a large army of 40,000 which had guns and muskets 
while Chittor was defended by 8,000 Rajputs who had no guns 
or muskets. There were large number of civilians also in the 
fort. The fortress fell after a heroic battle in which the Rajputs 
fought to the last man while their women folk performed Jauhar 
(collective self-immolation), as recorded by Colonel Todd in 
his book, The Anna/sand Antiquities of Rajasthan. The Moghul 
Historian Abdul Fazl has written about this battle that. 


30,000 persons including the civilians were slain in the 
battle as. well as the general slaughter that took place in 
the fortress after it was stormed by Akbar forces. 


It was Rana Pratap, the gallant son of Udai Singh, who 
dared to oppose the greatest and the most powerful Moghul 
emperor of India, after the sack of Chittor. Akbar, meanwhile 
captured Gujrat in 1572 and Bengal in 1575 and thus became 
master of north central India except Mewar. 


Rana Pratap and Akbar 


Pratap was born in 1540 and was brought up like a Rajput prince 
of his times. He was given military training and became an 
excellent rider and expert swordsman. He was physically and 
mentally robust and displayed a high standard of character. 
His strong will, sense of dedication and tremendous energy 
attracted Rajput warriors. He was therefore a popular prince 
when he ascended the throne of Mewar in 1572. Mewar had 
lost the fertile part of its kingdom to the Moghuls after the loss 
of Chittor. The treasury was empty, the resources crippled, 
the fighting ranks depleted and defeatism was sweeping the 
Rajputs of Mewar after the ferocious but unsuccessful battle of 
Chittor in which all the well known Rajput commanders were 
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killed. The prospects of Mewar were in fact very bleak. Rana 
Pratap stood alone and was in no position to challenge the might 
of Moghul empire under a capable king like Akbar the Great. 
Akbar tried to win over Rana Pratap by offering him a position 
in his court provided he became his vassal. But Pratap spurned 
this offer. Akbar therefore decided to crush Rana Pratap when 
all other efforts to make him submit to the Moghul rule failed. 


Preparations for Confrontation 


Rana Pratap was fully aware of the inherent dangers that he 
and his small state was facing by opposing the mighty Moghul 
empire. He therefore took necessary measures to prepare for 
the coming Moghul invasion. To start with, he established 
himself in the western hills and forests of his kingdom. He 
selected the rock fortress of Kumbalgarh as his new capital. He 
strengthened his fort of Gogunda, north-west of Udaipur and 
made it his forward base. He remodelled his government and 
organised it to conduct a long-lasting campaign against the 
superior Moghul army. 


Pratap toured every village of his state and impressed upon 
his people the necessity of unity and sacrifice to face the 
impending danger. So far, no king had thought of educating 
the masses and making them a party to the defence of the 
kingdom. It was a new concept, preparing the population for a 
people’s war. The existing system in the country was for the 
two armies to fight on a battle-filed in which the local 
population had no say. Amongst the Hindus of the middle ages, 
it was only one caste that fought while the other castes had 
little or no interest in the warfare. Knowing the inherent 
weakness of his material as well as manpower resources, Pratap 
thoughtfully decided to get the entire resources of his state 
involved in the battle against the Moghuls. 


No other military leader had tried this novel method 
before. Pratap did not believe that only one caste should fight. 
He felt this was on outmoded concept. He therefore registered 
the support of not only the martial Kshatriya caste but of all- 
other castes including the aboriginals, known as Bhils of 
Rajasthan. He was in fact making preparation for an all-out 
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war, a very much modern concept in which the fighting soldier 
as well as the civilians take equal share in the national war 
effort. He was therefore thinking and planning much ahead of 
his time and this modernisation concept of Pratap was perhaps 
this unique contribution in the field of state or national war 
effort. 


Akbar wanted to subdue Rana Pratap before his ideas 
could affect other Rajput kings. He therefore decided to march 
with his large army to finish Pratap and his small kingdom. 
Akbar selected Raja Man Singh to lead the Moghul army against 
Rana Pratap. Man Singh was king of Amber (modern Jaipur) 
and was also a capable general. Akbar was indebted to him for 
quite a few of his triumphs. Besides, Man Singh had personal 
enemity with Pratap and was eager to take revenge. 


Since Pratap was expecting Moghul attack, he had already 
started recruiting and training his army for the impending battle 
and had also strengthened all outposts and forts of western 
Mewar which could act as bases for later operations. He 
entrusted the administrative responsibility to the Chief 
Minister, Bhama Shah, so that he could concentrate on military 
matters. He issued instructions that people from the border 
areas should move to the hills in the west leaving behind fields 
uncultivated and villages unpopulated so that the invading 
Moghul army could get neither food nor supplies. Since, he 
had no money, he could not provide his army the muskets or 
field guns. He was therefore fully aware of the fact that his 
army was no watch for the big Moghul army. Yet, he had to 
face the mighty Moghul army as it invaded his kingdom. 


Battle of Haldi Ghati 


Pratap wanted to select the ground of his own choice where 
his small army could fight the Moghul army with some 
advantage. He selected the area of Haldi Ghati pass, which was 
not only a hilly terrain but had lot of thorny bushes and trees 
to provide necessary cover. In those days, a small track passing 
through Haldi Ghati joined Udaipur with Khamnor in the plains 
to the east. The area of Haldi ghati also provided an easy exit 
for Pratap’s small army in case of defeat. A person of Pratap’s 
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ability could not have overlooked the possibility of defeat 
because of vast disparity between the rival forces. He knew the 
fate of 8000 brave Rajputs and their gallant commanders at 
Chittor when their supreme sacrifice was of no value, while 
Mewar had lost flower of its commanders and best soldiers. 
He did not want to repeat that performance, for he had perhaps 
thought of guerilla warfare against the Moghuls in case he failed 
to win a victory in the coming battle. 


Why was it necessary for Rana Pratap of fight a set piece 
battle against the much superior Moghul army? The Rajput 
ethos and sense of honour had much to do with it. His father 
had left the garrison at Chittor to its fate when it was 
surrounded by Akbar’s large army. This could not have left a 
good impression upon the Rajput chieftains and Pratap wanted 
not only to erase their impression but also to prove to his 
soldiers that they were now serving a courageous leader. 
Secondly, it could not be ruled out that Pratap perhaps took 
the gamble deliberately. May be, he could win a surprise 
victory. 

Rival Armies 

According to Moghul writer Al Badayuni, Pratap’s army had 
approximately 3,000 cavalry. He makes no mention of infantry 
on Pratap’s side. Pratap had perhaps 3,000 to 4,000 cavalry, 
some elephants and about 3,000 Bhil infantry men who were 
also good bow-men. Pratap’s army had neither guns nor 
muskets. According to some Rajput sources, besides Bhils, some 
traders, priests, and bards also fought and bled like the soldiers. 
This is perhaps the first time in Indian history that the civilians 
fought side by side with the soldiers which speaks volumes for 
the leadership of Rana Pratap. In all, Pratap had probably 8,000 
troops besides armed civilians under his command. His overall 
strength was about 10,000. 


The Moghuls had approximately 16,000 cavalry, 8,000 
infantry, elephant corps and guns, with overall strength of about 
28,000 troops. It was organised on the same lines as Babar had 
done. The infantry men carried muskets while the cavalry had 
mounted archers, a weapon system which Indian kings never 
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introduced into their armies. According to Colonel Todd, the 
Moghul army possessed field guns! though SirJ.N. Sarkar states 
that the Moghul army had only muskets. Since artillery was 
an integral part of all Moghul armies, it is likely that in the 
battle of Haldi Ghati also, Moghul army had field guns. 


The Moghul army deployed with skirmishers holding the 
front line, behind which was deployed the vanguard. Then 
came the powerful centre under Man Singh himself while the 
flanks were protected by strong contingents deployed on the 
left as well as the right wings. In the rear were the mobile 
enveloping contingents which were used to attack the flanks 
and rear of the enemy army. The rear of the Moghul army 
extended up to the plains of Khamnor while the forward 
elements were close to the Haldi Ghati pass. 


Pratap’s small army had a vanguard while the remainder 
army was divided into left, centre and right wings. He had 
deployed Bhils, his infantry, to guard the pass from both the 
flanks. The battle was fought on 18 January 1576. Pratap took 
the initiative and started the attack. The momentum of his 
charge forced the Moghul vanguard to give ground. Pratap’s 
right wing attacked the left wing of the Moghul army and the 
impetuosity of the charge was so great that the Moghul left 
wing broke and fell back on the centre in a confused state. The 
momentum of the charge carried Pratap’s troops far forward, 
from the hilly terrain to the plain area near Khamnor where 
main battle was fought. The battle now became general and 
both sides fought fiercely. 


Rana Pratap had staked his all on a desperate charge which 
had initially achieved some encouraging results, but before long 
the much larger and better equipped Moghul army gained the 
upper hand. The Moghul cavalry according to its tactics 
enveloped Pratap’s army from the flanks as well as rear. 
Pratap’s army, being surrounded, was suffering frightful 
casualties. Pratap himself had received several wounds. The 
desperate valour was unavailing against a vastly superior army. 
Before long Pratap’s army was decimated and this unequal 
contest ended. The best blood of Mewar had irrigated the Haldi 
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Ghati area. Pratap and remnants of his army managed to escape 
across the pass or through the adjoining hills. 


It would have been tactically more advantageous for 
Pratap to fight a defensive battle around Haldi Ghati hills where 
the terrain favoured a smaller force. He probably did not do 
so, as he had only a limited, ill-equipped infantry which had 
no fire-arms at all. His main force consisted of cavalry only. In 
the absence of any worthwhile infantry, the cavalry could not 
be made to fight a defensive battle. Cavalry is generally used 
to achieve results in offensive operations only. It cannot be ruled 
out that Pratap was really not aware of the tremendous odds 
that his small army was facing in opposing the large Moghul 
army. In any case, he took a calculated gamble by deciding to 
fight a set-piece battle against the Moghuls. He knew the ethos 
of the Rajputs, their code of honour and method of fighting 
and took the bold decision that in a fierce assault lay his only 
chance of success. 


Aftermath of Battle 


The Moghul army was exultant after the deserving victory. 
Rana Pratap’s army had suffered crippling losses and most of 
its gallant chiefs had been killed. The strategic route to Gujrat 
from Delhi was safe, as backbone of Pratap’s army had been 
broken. After our victory in East Pakistan in 1971 war, we were 
equally happy. With the emergence of Bangladesh, we thought 
that the routes to northeastern part of India had become secure, 

~ the Ganga water dispute was over and we would have in future 
an obliging and grateful Bangladesh instead of the formerly 
hostile East Pakistan. We know the bitter truth now. Similar 
was the case with the Moghuls. 


However, Akbar being an intelligent ruler was not to 
happy, for he understood the character of Rana Pratap. It was 
his fond hope that either Pratap would be captured or killed 
during the battle. But Pratap had managed to escape after 
offering an obstinate resistance where his personal valour had 
won the hearts of all his followers. He had taken shelter in the 
western hills while the Moghul army captured Gogunda, his 
forward base. Akbar was afraid that Pratap might continue his 
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resistance in the more difficult terrain and one day may affect 
the loyalty of other Rajput kings who had been won over by 
him. So from Akbar’s point of view, battle of Haldi Ghati was 
a barren victory, as Pratap continued the struggle to the bitter 
end, and Akbar had to mount several expeditions to crush Rana 
Pratap, but without success. 


Guerrilla Warfare—A New Concept 


Akbar was right in his assessment of Pratap. What Pratap lacked 
in manpower, weapons and material resources, he made up by 
his leadership and burning love for his kingdom. Pratap was 
also a great tactician who devised new tactics to fight the mighty 
Moghul empire. He was in fact the first guerrilla leader in the 
history of our country who conducted guerrilla operations most 
effectively for two decades against one of the richest and most 
powerful empires in the world. History of our country has given 
him due honour for his gallantry, love for is country and spirit 
of self sacrifice, but has overlooked the great contribution he 
made to guerrilla warfare, of which he can be rightly called as 
the main architect. Rana Pratap thought of guerrilla warfare 
after carefully analysing the battle of Haldi Ghati. He now 
realised the futility of fighting a set-piece battle against a vastly 
superior Moghul army and therefore turned to guerrilla 
warfare. 


The guerrilla warfare as we know today consists of limited 
operations conducted in own territory by nationalist or local 
forces to reduce the fighting capability and morale of occupying 
forces as well as civil officials. The guerrilla operations are 
conducted by comparatively small groups employing offensive 
tactics. There are certain pre-requisites for successful guerrilla 
operations which Rana Pratap understood rather well. 


To start with, it must have full local sympathy and support 
in the area of its operations. Pratap with the help of his devoted 
chieftains was able to win complete confidence and sympathy 
of the local population. The second pre-requisite is a favourable 
terrain. Difficult terrain gives distinct advantage to a guerrilla 
force during its operations. Mountainous and undeveloped 
terrain and jungles, which restrict the mobility, firepower and 
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observation of the regular forces, is ideal for guerrilla 
operations. The hilly and undulating terrain with thorny bushes 
of western Mewar where Pratap now moved with the remnants 
of his army, was quite suitable for the purpose. 


The third pre-requisite is effective leadership. In Pratap 
and his gallant chiefs, the local population had ideal leaders 
who were respected for their valour as well as love of their 
kingdom. Under their inspiring leadership, small groups of 
Rajput soldiers would suddenly attack isolated Moghul 
outposts, moving columns in the difficult terrain or caravans 
laden with supplies, and get away quickly after inflicting death 
and destruction. The roving bands would assail Moghul troops 
whenever they were not fully guarded. In one of the very 
successful operations, Farid, a senior Moghul commander, who 
boasted of nothing less than making Pratap his prisoner, was 
blocked up in a defile and most of his force was destroyed in a 
bloody encounter. Such operations continued for years in which 
Pratap’s guerrillas suffered heavy casualties but the casualties 
on the Moghul forces and their commanders were much heavier 
making it very difficult for the Moghul army to operate in the 
hilly terrain. 

The next pre-requisite for the successful guerrilla operation 
is discipline. An effective guerrilla force must maintain strict 
discipline. To maintain its security and to achieve surprise, a 
guerrilla leader has to insist on strict obedience to orders. Pratap 
insisted on a strict code of discipline not only for the soldiers 
but the civilians a8 well. Tales are related of the unrelenting 
severity with which Pratap enforced discipline amongst his 
soldiers and the civilians so that the Moghul soldiers got neither 
any supplies nor information about his troops or their 
movements. 


The successful guerrilla warfare also requires a good 
intelligence system. The survival of a guerrilla force depends 
on reliable information about the enemy forces, their 
deployment, movements and future plans. Akbar put 
maximum pressure on Pratap and his guerrilla forces by 
employing large Moghul armies to comb western Mewar and 
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destroy them as well as their bases. Because of Pratap’s good 
intelligence network, he usually got advance information on 
the movements of Moghul forces and his guerrilla bands 
therefore had tizne to move to new locations. 


A guerrilla force in order to survive and carry out its daring 
operations must have strong will to resist and fight in the most 
adverse circumstances. This comes from the dedication to the 
cause of resistance. Pratap had motivated his followers as well 
as the civil population to fight for their just cause to such an 
extent that they were prepared to resist the Moghul forces no 
matter what price they had to pay. And they paid a pretty heavy 
price too. Dozens of villages were burnt down, their inhabitants 
butchered and their crops destroyed. Any guerrilla or a 
suspected civilian was invariably killed. Still the guerrilla 
operations not only continued but increased in their intensity. 
Pratap had in due course turned his followers into such 
desperate bands of guerrillas that they would constantly harass 
the Moghul forces, inflict casualties and disappear, reassemble 
and make a raid or lay a successful ambush somewhere else. 


Slowly these guerrilla operations made the life of Moghul 
forces miserable and they found it difficult to control the area 
where they were operating. Unaccustomed to this new type of 
warfare, the Moghul troops eventually became disgusted in 
dealing with an enemy who was seldom visible, who appeared 
from nowhere, attacked suddenly and dispersed again before 
the Moghul contingents could get reinforcements. 


Moghul Expeditions Against Pratap 


Akbar was a resolute leader who was determined to crush 
Pratap to set an example for other rulers. Since he was not 
satisfied with the results of the battle of Haldi Ghati, he 
personally led the next expedition against Pratap. Rana Pratap 
after losing Gogunda had withdrawn to the western Mewar 
and had made Kumbalgarh one of his forward bases for 
operations against the Moghuls. The Moghul forces advanced 
deeper into Mewar under general Shahbaz Khan and Koka but 
were constantly harassed by Pratap’s guerrillas who inflicted 
losses in men and material. 
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Pratap took a stand at Kumbalgarh, which was invested 
by the Moghul forces. This provided good opportunity for 
Pratap’s guerrillas to attack Moghul lines of communications 
as well as to raid the Moghul army deployed in Kumbalgarh 
area. The Moghuls thought that like other Rajput kings, Pratap 
would fight to the last man in this fortress. But Pratap fought 
gallantly as long as it was profitable for him to do so and then 
he along with chieftains managed to escape and fled to 
Chawand, another strong-hold in the southwest of Mewar. 
Akbar and his generals had to return after a few months of 
fighting without defeating Pratap, for he would refuse to fight 
a pitched battle. Meanwhile, his guerrilla bands constantly 
raided the Moghul garrisons. 


Akbar sent another expedition under Man Singh to subdue 
Pratap and his followers. He stepped up his guerrilla operations 
against Man Singh. He would resist Man Singh at various 
strong-holds, inflict casualties on the Moghul forces and then 
escape to fight at another place. Man Singh had to return 
without achieving any success. Thus years rolled by without 
Moghuls achieving any results. But every year ended with 
diminution of Pratap’s resources and increase in his 
misfortunes. With such persistence and severity did the Moghul 
forces pursue Rana Pratap that he had often to flee before he 
could eat a frugal meal. He lived a hunted life and would not 
stay at one place for more than a few days. But all these 
difficulties only fortified his resolve to fight for his 
independence and freedom with still greater ferocity. 


In 1580, Akbar appointed General Abdul Rahim Khan 
Khana as commander of a strong expeditionary force against 
Pratap to crush the resistance movement. As Khan-Khana 
pressed forward with his army, Pratap retreated deep into the 
hills while his guerrilla bands went on attacking the Moghul 
army, inflicting casualties, destroying their supply trains and 
constantly interfering with their communications. Pratap’s main 
force was untraceable and much of the operations brought no 
tangible results except mounting casualties. The Moghul army 
was not used to this new type of warfare and their barbaric 
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actions of burning of villages and killing of local population 
only sweiled the ranks of guerrilla fighters. 


As Moghul army was operating deep into the Mewar hills, 
Pratap’s son, Amar Singh operating in the rear suddenly 
attacked Moghul camp at Sherpura and captured large booty 
which included families of Khan-Khana and other senior 
Moghul commanders. This caused no end of confusion amongst 
the senior Moghul commanders and affected their morale 
considerably. But Pratap immediately ordered his son to return 
the families with due honour. Khan-Khanna and his 
commanders were deeply moved but this incident disqualified 
him and his senior commanders for operations against Pratap; 
they were recalled by Akbar. The expedition had failed in its 
aim which hurt Akbar’s pride. How could a fugitive king with 
little resources hold out against the strong Moghul army which 
had conquered the whole of northern and central India! 


In 1584, Akbar made his last effort to capture or kill Pratap 
and wipe out his resistance movement. He despatched two 
senior and experienced commanders, Raja Jagan Nath of Jaipur 
and sayyed of Bacha with a strong army. Pratap following 
guerrilla tactics refused to give battle and retreated into difficult 
terrain. He was now conducting the guerrilla operations with 
skill and dexterity with utmost cooperation of the civil 
population. But the Moghul army was determined to crush the 
movement and so started large scale operations against the 
guerrillas, capturing most of their bases. Both sides were 
suffering heavy casualties, but the Moghul army had gained 
an upper hand. Pratap was forced to retreat towards the Sind 
desert with most of Mewar falling under the Moghul control. 
But he made a remarkable come back. 


While the Moghul army was relaxing, imagining that 
Pratap was withdrawing through the Sind desert towards the 
Indus river, he struck back with rare ferocity. By surprise attack, 
he overran Moghul garrisons at Dawar and Amait, capturing 
weapons and supplies. Bhama Shah, the chief minister, placed 
at Pratap’s disposal his huge ancestral wealth which enabled 
Pratap to wage guerrilla warfare with increased vigour. Before 
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the scattered Moghul army could recover, he suddenly attacked 
and captured Kumbalgarh where he captured large booty. His 
guerrilla forces then struck far and wide against Moghul 
fortified posts and in two weeks, 32 posts had been over run in 
surprise and sudden attacks which were made from unexpected 
directions. As the Moghul army grew panicky, he increased 
his raids giving it no respite. He then grew bolder and started 
all out offensive. In a few months relentless offensive action, 
he had recaptured most of Mewar including Udaipur. This was 
a great achievement by any standard, for a small army using a 
combination of guerrilla tactics and normal warfare had 
defeated a much bigger Moghul army and recaptured most of 
its territory. 


The Moghuls then left him alone partly because it was 
impossible to subdue him and partly because Moghul army 
was engaged in campaigns in Afghanistan and in eastern India. 
Pratap died in 1597 with the deep satisfaction of having 
recovered most of his territory except Chittor, from a much 
superior Moghul army ina relentless struggle of over 20 years. 


Pratap as Military Leader 


Pratap embodied in himself the great virtues and values of 
Indian tradition, self-sacrifice, asceticism, fidelity of principles 
and unflinching adherence to his duty of fighting for 
independence despite all odds. He possessed a magnetic 
personality and was endowed with boundless courage and an 
indomitable will. He was a great leader at whose behest his 
people as well as soldiers willingly sacrified their lives. He was 
a gallant commander, bold and fearless in action and personally 
led his army in various battles. 


He was, however, neither diplomatic nor discreet in his 
dealings with other Rajput kings. He unnecessarily annoyed 
Man Singh of Jaipur who was a famous general of Akbar. He 
could have made an all-out effort to form a coalition of Rajput 
rulers to fight the mighty Moghul empire instead of doing it 
all by himself. Perhaps it was the demand of the hour that he 
set a personal example of a high order for others to emulate. 
This meant no compromise with his principles and no 
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connection with such kings who had become vassals of the 
Moghuls. But for this, he had to pay a very heavy price and led 
a difficult and perilous life throughout his struggle against the 
Moghuls. 


He was held in high esteem by the Moghul generals as 
well as Rajput kings who had become vassals of Akbar. Khan- 
Khana, the experienced general of Akbar, lauding Pratap’s 
valour, has written : 


All is unstable in this world : land and wealth will 
disappear but the virtue of a great name lives for ever. 
Pratap abandoned wealth and land, but never bowed his 
head. Alone, of all the princes of Hindus, he preserved the 
honour.* 


King of Bikaner had become vassal of Akbar. His younger 
brother, Prithviraj who was a general under Akbar, wrote to 
Pratap when he was leading a miserable life while fighting a 
bitter struggle against the Moghuls: 


But for Pratap, all would be placed on the same level by 
Akbar, for our chiefs have lost their valour and our females 
their honour....° 


Pratap, king of a small state, fought against the prosperous 
Moghul empire under its able ruler, Akbar the Great and 
eventually succeeded in recapturing most of his territory after 
the disastrous battle of Haldi Ghati. The country respects him 
as a man of honour and valour but has forgotten his real 
contribution to the art of war. He was the originator of guerrilla 
warfare in our country which he waged with great success. He 
had to persuade the Rajput chiefs to fight the guerrilla warfare 
against their well known honour code which demanded that 
the Rajput will not run away from the battle in case he was 
facing defeat. The death in the battle-field was immensely 
superior to retreat. So Pratap had a very difficult task to 
introduce guerrilla warfare amongst the Rajputs. 

It is the hallmark of a good military leader to devise tactics 
that suit the terrain and the conditions under which his army 
has to fight. So Pratap deserves great credit for adopting 
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guerrilla warfare against the Moghuls which was ideally suited 
under the given circumstances. It is a well known saying that 
guerrillas never win a battle but their enemies lose it. This was 
amply proved by Pratap during his long campaign. 

Todd in his famous book, The Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, has aptly summed up Pratap’s qualities as a military 
leader : 

Undaunted heroism, inflexible fortitude that keeps honour 
bright, perseverance with fidelity such as no nation can boast, 
were the materials opposed to a roaring ambition, commanding 
talents, unlimited means, and the fervour of religious zeal; all, 
however, insufficient to contend with one unconquerable mind. 
There is not a pass in the Alpine Aravalli that is not sanctified 
by some deed of Pratap, some brilliant victory or, often, more 
glorious defeat. 
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11 
Babar and Rana Sanga, 1527 


The battle of Khanwa was the supreme test of Babar’s 
generalship. His soldiers marched to it disheartened by defeat 
in patrol actions, terrified by stories of Rajput valour and 
astrologers prediction of adverse stars, and weakened by the 
desertion of timid allies. Facing him was an enemy more than 
double his own numbers and flushed with unbroken success. 
If he was defeated or even forced to retreat after a drawn fight, 
the shock of his failure would shatter his new-born empire of 
Delhi to pieces. But he had one weapon which the Rajputs could 
not match, these were his mortars and matchlocks, which were 
then absolutely unknown in North India. Above all shone his 
military genius and experience of war earned by incessant fights 
since the age of twelve. On the Rajput side there was valour no 
doubt, but no generalship, no brain in the directing staff, no 
cohesion of the parts. 


Babar’s Precautions 


In this campaign Babar advanced to the decisive battle step by 
step, guarding his camp and men and fortifying his position 
every evening, so as to defeat any night attack and also to ensure 
a safe base in the event of a forced retreat. His battle formation 
also looked like a fortified encampment, minus its ditch (for 
which there was no place in a moving field, but possessed of a 
mobility in its defence tools impossible in a fortress). 


Babar’s plan of battle at Khanwa was to turn his army front 
into a fort or laager of carts guarded by fire-arms, and to sit 
tight there during the first stage and break by his matchlock- 
fire and stone-hurling mortars wave after wave of Rajput assault 
till the assailants were decimated and worn out and their leaders 
slain. When that final stage came and the enemy ranks were 
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found shaken, he would assume the offensive and come out of 
his laager. That was exactly the situation at the close of 
Waterloo, when Wellington gave the order, “The whole line 
willnow advance.” Therefore, after drawing up his line of battle 
Babar issued strict commands to all his captains not to make 
any move nor to allow any soldier to take one step out of his 
position except on order from himself. The Bakhshi (field- 
marshal) stood by his side and sent out couriers and aides to 
convey Babar’s orders to the different commanders with every 
change in the tide of battle. 


Tactics of the Battle 


For the first three hours, the only hand-to-hand fighting was 
on the two wings, on their extreme ends unprotected by fire- 
arms, while the Mughal centre kept the enemy back by gunfire, 
to which the Rajputs had no missile reply. The superior 
numbers of the Rajputs and the terror inspired by their early 
successes over Babar’s detachments, held him back from 
turning the enemy’s flanks by his favourite fau/qama or pincer 
movement. 


A treacherous desertion at the outset upset Rana Sanga’s 
pre-arranged plan of combat. Silhadi, a Rajput adventurer, who 
had made himself master of Raisin and Sarangpur, and often 
changed sides during that troubled time, had lately turned 
Muslim to save his estate but joined Sanga with his contingent 
(30,000 on paper, but probably not more than 6,000 in muster). 
He went over to Babar’s side from his post in the vanguard 
(left wing) of the Hindu army. This misfortune enforced a 
hurried consultation and change of plan on the Rana, and the 
issue of new orders to his divisions. The second disaster to the 
Rajputs came when the Rana lost consciousness from a severe 
wound. This event I am inclined took place in the fourth hour 
of the battle (about 1 p.m.), when Babar noticed “the accursed 
infidels to remain confounded for one hour,” which means that 
there wasa lull in the fighting; it was also the time for the second 
or great namaz of the day (when fighting always slackens). At 
the end of this lull, the desperate Rajputs, abandoning the love 
of life set out on their famous “death ride,” which ended in 
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their destruction. The supreme commander's collapse was 
concealed by the inner circle of the Rajput commanders, who 
continued the fight with a counterfeit Sanga (really a Jhala 
chieftain) seated on the royal elephant. This arrangement took 
some time to effect, during which the Rajputs made no attack. 
(Vir Vinod, i. 366; Mirat-i-Sikandari for Silhadi). 


The Rival Forces 


In the morning of the battle (17th March, 1527) Babar drew up 
his forces in the following order : First, the baggage-carts of the 
army (700 at Panipat, probably 1,000 at Khanwa), were placed 
in one line in front about 40 feet apart, but tied together in the 
Turki fashion with thongs cut out of raw hide (for want of iron 
chains). Between every two carts, five or six movable shields 
(in European war called mantlets), fixed to wheeled tripods, 
were placed, behind which the musketeers sheltered when 
firing. In the line of linked carts, openings were left at distances 
of an arrow’s flight (about 60 yards) for a hundred horsemen 
to sally out. The mortars, falconets (small field-guns), and foot- 
musketeers formed the second line behind the carts. In the third 
line stood the regular heavy cavalry, his main weapon of attack. 


Ustad Ali Quli was posted in front of the centre with his 
mortar and other wheeled guns, or what was called the /ins/ 
topkhana under the Mughal empire, while his rival Mustafa 
Khan (a Turk from Asia Minor), stood apart from him, in front 
of the centre of the right wing, with his musketeers and swivel- 
guns (Zamburak), or the Dasti topkhana of later days. The 
cavalry was formed into three main divisions—the right wing 
(under Prince Humayun, probably 5,000 strong), the left wing 
(under Mahdi Khwaja, probably 3,000) and the centre (under 
Babar himself, about 10,000 strong) with his own detachable 
left and right flanks. In addition to these, there were two bodies 
of specially chosen cavalry not more than a thousand each,— 
which I may call commando troops—posted at the extreme ends 
of the two wings, for dealing the famous Turkish blow of 
taulqama by turning the enemy’s flanks and taking him in the 
rear. We read of no special reserve (//tmish in Turki), nor of 
any rearguard, nor vanguard distinct from the centre front. The 
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Indian allies of Babar were posted in his left wing, which had a 
good deal of its front uncovered by fire arms. 


As the Rajputs surged up towards Babar’s centre in a vast 
tumultuous shouting crowd, they saw before them a flash like 
lightning, then a roar of thunder, and lastly a huge hot stone 
ball came hurtling through the air like a burning meteor, which 
hit them at a range of six furlongs and crushed everything in 
its path. Even elephants could not stand before it. It was the 
first shot from Ustad Ali-Quli’s mortar cast only six months 
before. Those Rajputs who had galloped up closer to the front 
were stabbed by small fire-flashes which vomited a hail storm 
of burning slugs and stone chips spreading like grape-shot 
through their ranks. These were the musket-bullets. The 
Rajputs had never seen anything like it before. Their advance 
upon the centre was stopped for the rest of the day and they 
tried to probe the enemy’s wings instead. 


“When guns were first used the noise they made on 
discharge must have produced a bewildering fear in those 
without previous experience of them; more especially would 
this be the case with horses and other animals ...There is always 
the ever-present fear that the stroke will fall without giving, 
any evidence of whence it came.” (Encyclop. Brit. xx. 189). 


Thus both armies operated only on the flanks,—the 
Rajputs because they could not advance against the thunder 
and lightning in front of them, and Babar because he was wise 
enough not to throw away the advantage of his stationary line 
of carts and musketeers, which alone could stop the impetuous 
rush of the Rajput desperadoes and their infuriated elephants 
whereas if his horsemen had been advanced into the open plain 
at this stage, before the enemy had been decimated and 
convulsed, his army would have been swallowed up in the 
ocean of the Rajput cavalry and his fire masked by his own 
men. 

Rajput Attack How Met 

The Rajputs durst not assault the fortress-looking centre, but 
galloped upon the two wings, driving their elephants in front. 
The first impact was on the Mughal right wing, but Babar’s 
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eagle eye detected their plan and he at once pushed up 
reinforcements to this wing, which repulsed the attack, while 
its right hand section and tau/gama corps by a counter-attack 
pushed the Rajputs back almost to the rear of their own centre. 
The Rajputs came up again in another wave of assault. By this 
time their disposition and distances having become known, 
Mustafa Khan opened fire upon them with his match-locks. 
Still the Rajputs continued fighting in broken groups, but Babar 
sent up fresh troops in support of his men. As his secretary 
describes the scene, “Band after band of pagan troops followed 
each other to help their men, so we in our turn sent detachment 
after detachment to reinforce our fighters on that side.” 


Simultaneously with this first attack, the left wing of Babar 
was charged by the Rajput right. Here also desperate fighting 
took place, the combat ebbing and flowing as each side 
reinforced its men. In the end Babar’s left wing commando 
(faulgama) strengthened by additions from the vanguard, 
counter-charged and penetrated as far as the Rajput rear. But 
at this stage, the pincer movement was not completed, “the 
two horns of the crescent” did not close, and Babar’s men rode 
back to their own posts. More and more troops were sent from 
Babar’s centre to meet the enemy pressure on this wing which 
was originally very weak in number. 


In the centre the Rajputs continued to fall without being 
able to retaliate in the least or advance to close grips. They were 
hopelessly outclassed in weapons and their dense masses only 
increased their helpless slaughter, as every bullet found its billet. 


Babar’s Final Advance 


This ding-dong fighting went on from 10 o’clock in the morning 
till half past twelve, when Babar saw that the time had come 
for him to assume the offensive. He let loose his choice guard 
corps so long kept in reserve behind the carts, “like tigers held 
back by leashes,” (as his secretary well describes them). They 
sallied out of the laager by the two open lanes on the right and 
left of the line of musketeers in the centre and fell on the enemy 
centre from two sides. Next the matchlockmen of the Mughal 
centre issued from their shelter and attacked the Rajputs in 
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front, doing havoc at close range. Finally the wheeled artillery 
was advanced and Babar himself followed them with his centre 
into the thick of the fight, his men swarming around him on all 
sides “like the waves of a surging ocean.” A mingled combat 
now ensued under clouds of dust and universal confusion, for 
about an hour. But steadily the Rajputs were pushed back, most 
of their captains who had rushed to the front to hearten their 
men fell, and even the supreme commander Rana Sanga was 
removed from the field senseless from his wounds.’ 


Heavy Slaughter 


The last duty of Hindu warriors had now to be performed. The 
Rajputs made a desperate charge on the right and left flanks 
only as before; but here their bravest were mown down and 
the battle ended in their irretrievable defeat. The remnant of 
their army dispersed “like carded wool” leaving heaps of dead 
on the stricken field. The wounded perished as they lay on the 
ground or fell down from exhaustion during flight. “Countless 
numbers of the bodies of Rajputs and their Muslim allies 
encumbered the road as far as Biana, and even beyond it 
towards Alwar and Mewat.” 


The victors marched into the Rana’s camp, four miles 
ahead of Babar’s last halting place. But no relentless pursuit 
was possible after the long and dubious struggle, and daylight 
also failed soon after its end. Babar gave up the idea of invading 
Mewar, because of the mid-summer heat and the want of water 
and fodder on the way. 


REFERENCE 


1. The wound is said to have been inflicted by an arrow (ar). I 
take it to bea bullet (tir-/-tufang), because the word tiris used 
in both senses. 


12 
Rajputs Encounter 


The Arab and Turkish Cavalcade 


The sudden rise of the Arabs in the seventh century as a great 
military power is one of the most outstanding events in the 
history of the world. In the summer of A.D. 622 a prophet 
unhonoured in his native land fled from Mecca to seek refuge 
in Medina, the birth-place of his mother, more than two 
hundred miles north of Mecca. Little more than a century later 
the Arabs were ruling an empire extending from the Atlantic 
to the Indus and from Caspian to the cataracts of the Nile. The 
prophet Muhammad died in A.D. 632. Within eight years of 
his death his successor conquered Egypt and Syria. They 
overran North Africa between A.D. 640 and 709, they occupied 
Spain in 713 but the Atlantic checked their progress west. 
Within a century since the prophet’s demise, the Arabs had 
advanced as far as the heart of France. In the east the mighty 
Persian Empire received its death blow at the battle of Cadesia 
in A.D. 637 and within five years the whole of Persia as far east 
as Herat was annexed to the growing empire of the Arabs. Soon 
their empire included Mesopotamia and Afghanistan. By A.D. 
650 its northern frontier advanced to the oxus. A famous Arab 
general subdued Bokhara and Samarkand but he did not 
venture to surmount the icy walls of Hindukush into India. 


The Arabs never took the perilous north-west route 
through which came so many foreign invasions into the teeming 
plains below in later times. They threatened Christendom from 
the east and the west beseiging Constantinople three times. Had 
Theodosius III not inflicted a crushing defeat on the Arabs 
before the imperial city in A.D. 716 and had the Arabs not 
suffered another defeat at the hands of Charles Martel between 
Tours and Poitiers in A.D. 732,the whole of Europe would have 
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lain prostrate before the armies of the Saracens. The battle of 
Poitiers decided whether the christian’s bell or the muezzin‘s 
cry should be heard over Rome, Paris and London, whether 
the philosophy of Greece or the theology of the Koran should 
be studied at Oxford, Cambridge and Paris. 


By the beginning of the eighth century the Arabs advanced 
as far as Makran, the ancient Gedrosia, the torrid region 
extending inland from the northern shore of the sea of Oman. 
It was inevitable that the Arabs should cast their covetous eyes 
on India with her vast wealth and treasures. 


Our chief sources for the reconstruction of the story of Arab 
conquest of Sind are (a) Kitab Fatuh-u/-Bulden written by Al 
Baladhuri and (b) Chach-nama, a Persian translation of an old 
Arabic history of the conquest of Sind by the Arabs, translated 
about 1216 A.D. The Chach-nama gives us the story of the 
conquest of Sind in details from the Arab point of view. But 
the picture is naturally one-sided and the other party does not 
appear at the bar of history. 


The first Arab invasion, however, came not by land but by 
sea. It was in the form of a naval raid against the port of Debal 
at'the mouth of the Sindhu in or about A.D. 643. The Arabs 
were defeated and their commander was killed in action. 
Another expedition was sent against India during the Caliphate 
of Ali in 660 A.D. The invaders advanced upto Kikan which 
was a petty state in the hilly region round Bolan Pass. But the 
Muslim army sustained defeat with severe losses. After these 
two defeats the Arabs advanced by land by way of Makran to 
the east of which province lay the kingdom of Sind. Sind figures 
in the narrative of Bana as one of the territories overrun by 
Prabhakarvardhana and his more famous son Harsha. It was 
ruled by a Sudra King during the time of Hiuen-Tsang and the 
dynasty was overthrown by a Brahman named Chach. Dahar 
or Dahir, son of Chach, was the contemporary of Al-Hajjaj, the 
governor of Iraq. His capital was at Alor. Hajjaj was an 
imperialist to the core and to him the Arabs owed the impulse 
which gave them all they ever won in India. 


An act of piracy brought Dahir into conflict with his 
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formidable neighbours. The pirates of Debal plundered some 
Arab ships in the high seas coming from Ceylon and captured 
Muslim women and children. Hajjaj demanded reparation from 
Dahir and punishment of the culprits. Dahir pleaded inability 
and said that it was the work of pirates who were not under 
his control, Hajjaj was infuriated at this evasive reply and 
obtained from Walid, the emperor, the permission to send an 
expedition into Sind and sent Ubaidullah against Debal, but 
he was defeated and killed. A second expedition was sent under 
Budail by way of sea from Oman. He was encountered by 
Jaisimha, son of Dahir. A piched battle ensued which lasted a 
whole day. The Arabs sustained defeat and Budail was killed. 
Hajjaj was not prepared to accept these discomfitures lying 
down. He fitted out a third expedition under the command of 
his cousin and son-in-law, Muhammad-bin Qasim. 


The story of Qasim’s adventures is one of romances of 
history. He was a young lad of seventeen and he was venturing 
into a land scarcely touched as yet by Saracen spears, land 
inhabited by warlike people, possessed of an ancient and deeply 
rooted civilisation from the hoary past. 


The young general had with him 6000 picked Syrian horse, 
a camel corps of equal strength and a baggage train of three 
thousand Bactrian camels. Marching from Makran, along the 
Persian coast he had been joined by the provirtcial governor 
with more troops, and then crossing the frontier at Armail he 
appeared before Debal, the great mediaeval port of the Indus 
valley, the forerunner of modern Karachi, in the autumn of A.D. 
711. His artillery consisting of five great catapults, which 
included a great ‘balista’ known as the “Bride” worked by five 
hundred men, had been sent by sea to meet him at Debal. The 
sea port of Debal cannot be definitely identified. Some scholars 
locate it at Thathah, while others place it at Bhambor on the 
north bank of the Charo creeks near the village of Gharo in the 
Taluk of Mirpur Sakro. 

The Jats and Meds who were not happy with the Brahmin 
rule of Dahir also joined the foreign invaders. Sindh was 
previously ruled by the Buddhists and they were so hostile to 
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this Brahmin dynasty that they were ready to welcomea foreign 
invader for the destruction of the dynasty. 


The young commander in the spring of AD 712 stormed 
the fortress of Debal with the help of th siege materials sent by 
sea. A description of the siege has come down to us from a 
historian Al-Baladhuri who wrote his work some in AD 840. 
The Arabs were divided into companies and each company 
was having its own banner. The Arab spearmen by companies 
were drawn up along the trench. Five hundred men were 
detailed to work the heavy catapult named the “Bride”. The 
town was protected by strong stone fortifications and contained 
a great idol temple from which it took its name. A great red 
flag flaunted on the top of a tall temple, and the order came 
from Hajjaj to fix the strong sling and shorten its foot and aim 
at the flag staff. So the gunners lowered the trajectory and 
brought down the pole with a shot. The garrison, though much 
disheartened by the destruction of the sacred flag, made a sortie, 
but were repulsed and the Arabs planting their ladders scaled 
the walls and the palace was carried by assault. 


No quarter was given, and for three days the inhabitants 
were ruthlessly slaughtered by the victorious foe. Muhammad 
then laid out a Muslim quarter, built a mosque and placed a 
garrison of 4000 to hold the city. 


Early in 712 Qasim after seven days’ march arrived before 
Nirum about seventy five miles to the north-east and which is 
represented by modern Hyderabad in Sind. Nirum 
surrendered and Muhammad marched to Siwistan about eighty 
miles to the north-west. Both at Nirum and at Siwistan the 
Buddhist fifth columnists co-operated with the Muslim 
invaders against their own rulers. 


Siwistan which was held by Bajhra, a cousin of Dahir 
surrendered after a week’s siege and Bajhra fled and took refuge 
with the Jats of Budhiya. Budhiya was ruled by Kaka and his 
capital was at Sisam, on the bank of the Kumbh river. From 
Siwistan Qasim marched to Sisam, defeated the Jats, and 
captured the city. Kaka submitted and afterward joined the 
Muslims. 
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Muhammad then marched up the western bank of the 
Sindhu and pitched his camp opposite the army of Dahir. He 
was joined there by an important chief called Mokah who 
supplied him with the necessary boats for crossing the Sindhu, 
Dahir was in the strong fortress of Brahmanabad to oppose his 
further advance into the country. Locating the enemy position 
on the other side Muhammad tied a string of boats together, 
filled them with archers, made one end fast to the west bank, 
and then let the whole floating bridge drift down and across 
like an angler’s cast of flies, till it touched the opposite side, 
where it was made fast to stakes under cover of the archer’s 
arrows. 


The Sindhis taken by surprise fell back to Raor where a 
bloody encounter took place. The armies lay facing each other 
several days, during which some skirmishing took place, and 
on June 20 Dahir mounted his elephant and advanced to the 
attack. According to Chach-nama from which we get a good 
account of the battle, the Hindus fought with utmost tenacity 
and resolution and on the second day the Muslim army was 
nearly put to flight. “The infidels”, so runs the account, “made 
a rush on the Arabs from all sides and fought'so steadily and 
bravely that the army of Islam became irresolute their lines 
were broken up in great confusion”. Dahir was himself leading 
the assault sitting on the elephant, An Arab succeeded in 
planting a naphtha arrow in Dahir’s elephant and the terrified 
beast jumped into the river. The driver succeeded in bringing 
the elephant back to the river bank. Dahir charged the Arabs 
and fought with great valour until he was struck by an arrow 
and fell from his elephant. He changed his elephant for a horse 
when he was cut down by an Arab. The death of the King was 
followed by a complete rout of the army. Some fled towards 
Alor, the capital, and others with Jai Singh to Brahmanabad. 
But Dahir’s wife Rani Bai, the first woman warrior in history to 
take the field against Islamic forces, organized defense of the 
fortress of Raor and made a full-blooded assault on the Arabs 
encamped under the walls of the fort with fifteen thousand 
troops collected from the remnants of the defeated army. The 
queen put up a brave fight and being reduced to the last 
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extremity, she and her hand-maids immolated themselves at 
Raor refusing to owe their lives at the price of dishonour. 


Another victory at Brahmanabad opened the way to 
Multan which surrendered after an exhausting siege. After 
having subdued several other places, Muhammad proceeded 
to the capital city Alor which was held bya son of Dahir named 
Fufi. Fufi after some resistance fled at night when he became 
sure that his father really died in battle and he retired into 
Hindusthan for collection of troops for offering a determined 
resistance to the invader. 


Muhammad then moved towards Multan and on the way 
brushed aside a minor opposition given by Kaksa, a cousin of 
Dahir. Kaksa not only surrendered but became one on his 
trusted counsellors. Continuing his march he came to a for- 
trees on the northern bank of the Beas which cannot be 
identified to-day. Its governor who was a relative of the king 
of Multan, fled to Sika on the southern bank of the Ravi. The 
fortress fell after heroic resistance and its garrison to the tune 
of four thousand was massacred and their wives and children 
were taken as slaves. Qasim proceeded to storm Sika and his 
wrath fell on the inhabitants as they offered a stubborn 
resistance and they were responsible for the death of twenty- 
five of his selected officers and 215 men. When Sika surrendered 
thousands of its inhabitants were put to the sword. He then 
passed on to Multan which held out for two months but was 
ultimately obliged to surrender. A deserter told Muhammad 
the source of supply of water in the city which was diverted. 


Muhammad-bin-Qasim was undoubtedly a great general 
and his remarkable victories gave the Muslims the first foot- 
hold on Indian soil. But his career of conquest was drawing to 
a close, his sun was setting while it was yet day. The death of 
Hajjaj in A.D. 714, and that of Caliph Walid in the year 
following, brought evil days for him. The new Caliph was an 
enemy of Hajjaj and wreaked his vengeance on the members 
of his family. Muhammad was recalled to Iraq, where with 
certain other followers of Hajjaj, he was killed in cold blood. 


The romantic story of his death told in Chach-nama is 
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devoid of foundation. The story runs that he had made it too 
free with the captive daughters of Dahir before presenting them 
to the Caliph’s harem, and that he was punished for the 
presumption by being sewn up alive in a raw cow-hide. “Three 
days after wards the bird of life arose from his body and soared 
to heaven”, and the hide with noble burden was sent to 
Damascus. The young hero made no protest and submitted to 
the punishment with fearless dignity he had shown through 
out his short and valiant life. But probably moved by the 
deathless courage of Qasim, Suryadevi, the elder princess, 
confessed that all her accusation was false, that Muhammad 
had scrupulously respected her honour and that of her sister, 
but she had no other means of avenging her father’s death. 
Walid condemned both sisters to a horrible death. The Caliph 
in impotent fury had them dragged through the streets of 
Damascus by horses until they expired, but the second crime 
was no expiation for the first. 


The recall and death of Qasim encouraged the rulers of 
Sindhu to throw off Muslim yoke. Dahir’s son Jaisimha 
reoccupied Brahmanabad. 

Junaid, governor of Sind, under the Caliph Misham (724— 
743) not only tried to retrieve the situation but also embarked 
ona policy of aggression to extend Arab domination over the 
interior of India. 


He carried Muslim arms further into India, but the places 
which he captured cannot be satisfactorily identified. He 
himself conquered Bailaman and Jurg and his generals 
advanced as far as Uzain overrunning Barwas, Marmad and 
Malibah. Malibah and Uzain refer to Malava and its capital 
Ujjayini. Marmad may stand for Marwar or for Maru-Mara 
corresponding to Jaisalmer and part of Jodhpur. Barwas refers 
to Broach. 

The Arabs apparently advanced through Rajputana and 
went as far as Malwa in the east and Broach in the south. 

Some inscriptions show in Arab possessions not only Sind 
but also Cutch, Saurastra, Chavotaka (some principality of 
Gujarat or Western Rajputana), a Maurya principality 
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apparently round Bhinmal or Broach. The Arab chronicles do 
not refer to.Muhammad’s expedition against Kashmir and 
Kanauj but mention his conquest of Kiraj. Kiraj or Kira 
corresponds to Kangra. Both Yasovarman, king of Kanauj, and 
Lalitaditya, King of Kashmir, seem to have stemmed the 
advance of the Arabs towards Kashmir and Kanauj. The Arabs 
no doubt conquered small principalities on the fringe of India 
but where they came up against bigger powers they could not 
make much headway. Their triumphant march was definitely 
stopped by the Karakotas in the north, the Chalukyas in the 
south and Pratiharas in the east. 


The later history of Islam in Sind is obscure. The authority 
of the Caliphs virtually came to an end in A.D. 871 when the 
Arab chiefs established independent principalities at Multan 
and Mansurah. The former comprised the upper vailey of the 
Indus as far as Aror; the latter extended from that town to the 
sea. Little is known of the details of the history of these 
dynasties. They employed the Hindus in the administration 
and tolerated their religion. When a traveller Ibn-Haukal visited 
the valley of the Indus sometime later in the tenth century, he 
found Arabic and Sindhi spoken, and observed much friendly 
toleration between the Muslim and Hindu population who were 
living on terms of amity and peace. 

The Arab conquest of Sind was a mere episode in the 
history of India and affected only a small portion of the fringe 
of this vast country. 

The tide of Islam remained confined to Sind and the lower 
Punjab and it did not overflow the vast deserts of Sind and 
Rajputana into the fertile plains of India. So Lane-Poole 
described the Arab occupation of Sind as “an episode in the 
history of India and of Islam, a triumph without results”. 

When we remember the triumphant march of the Arabs 
from their homeland aeross the north Africa to Spain and in 
the east to Bokhara and Samarkand ina short space of time, it 
certainly stands out in marked contrast when we find that they 
could not make any headway against the Gurjars, Rashtrakutas 
and the Chalukayas and they could not stir out from Sind and 
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the neighbouring petty principalities which they conquered. 
But one cannot lose sight of the fact that because of Arab 
conquests of Sind many Arab travellers visited Sind and other 
parts of India and their travel diaries helped the Turks in their 
Indian conquests. 


The Arabs came into contact with the Indians and they 
acquired from the Hindus some new knowledge of Indian 
religion, Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics, Astronomy and 
Folklore and carried it not only to their own land but also to 
Europe. 


The Arabs introduced a new religion in India which 
attracted the lower caste Hindus by the simplicity of its doctrine 
and the ideal of equality and common brotherhood. 
Consequently, this cannot be rightly said as a triumph without 
results. 


It may be asked why king Dahir failed to stem the tide of 
Arab invasion of Sind although he fought the Arabs with a 
numerically supperior force. The causes that led to the fall of 
Sind are many. The usurpation of Chach and the establishment 
of a Brahmanical state was unpopular with the vast majority of 
the common people who were Buddhists. The unpatriotic 
character of the Buddhists and the want of loyalty towards the 
royal family account for the desertion and treachery of the chiefs 
and people which ruined the case of Dahir. Further, there was 
a superstitious belief that according to the Hindu Sastras the 
country was destined to fall into the hands of the 
Mohammadans and it was, therefore, useless to fight. 


Dahir lacked statesmanship and military skill and was no 
match for Muhammad bin-Qasim. It is not understood why 
he did not intercept the Arab fleet carrying heavy siege 
materials and artillery in the high seas. When the Arabs were 
knocking at the doors of Sind it was a grave error on his part to 
neglect the navy. Asa matter of fact India had always neglected 
the navy in the past and paid dearly for this. 


The Arabs perfected their fighting machine remarkably 
well by the time they set their feet on Indian soil. Even in their 
desert home they were famous for their archery and their horses 
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were the best available in the world. Arab tactics consisted in 
employing mounted archers as light troops for working in the 
enemy’s flanks and rear and not to go in initially for close 
quarter combat or frontal assault on the enemy. Arab armies 
were usually drawn up in the form of a crescent. The flanking 
move was intended to cause confusion in the enemy ranks 
which would then enable their horse to pour a cloud of arrows 
and make the horses of the crescent close on the enemy forces 
from the rear. 


They also took resort to shock tactics to demoralize the 
enemy. With great speed they could swoop on the cities 
plundering and ravaging everything that came their way and 
putting thousands of innocent citizens to the sword if stiff 
resistance was offered. After such persistent hammering the 
enemy invariably surrendered. 


The Arab field armies were generally divided into five 
divisions namely Advance Guard, Left Wing, Centre, Right 
Wing and Reserves. This gave them mobility and also all round 
defence. 


However, the Arab rule in Sind did not last long. The 
Abbasid Caliphs paid greater attention to Sind so that cultural 
ties became closer between the two countries. 


But during the latter half of the ninth century as the 
Abbasid Caliphs began to grow weaker it was not possible for 
them to pay as much attention as they were giving before to 
Sind. Soon the whole of Sind with the exception of Multan and 
Mansurah came under the possession of the Hindu rulers. Later 
on, when Muhammad-bin-Sam established Turkish rule in 
India, Arab authority in Sind finally ended. 


“The older generation of historians like Elphinstone left 
surprised at the slow progress of Islamic conquest of India, and 
sought to explain it by various hypotheses which have no 
foundation in fact. The real matter for surprise, however, is 
that the vestige of Arab authority continued in Sind for three 
hundred years. Even according to the testimony of the Muslims, 
the Pratiharas would have easily conquered Multan that 
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guarded the flank of every possible route which a future Muslim 
conqueror from the outside would have to follow. 


The first step in this direction should have been to drive 
away the Muslims from the petty principalities which they still 
held in Sind and to establish a strong garrison in Multan and 
other strategic places in the Punjab. 


“We can, therefore, only conclude that the lack of 
knowledge of the outside world, or failure to grasp the real 
significance of contemporary events, was the principal cause 
of the indifference of the Hindu chiefs to the great danger that 
was destined to overwhelm them at no distant date.” Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar. 


The Arabs never carried the standards of Islam far beyond 
the Indus. They came from the wrong quarter, entered on the 
least productive province and were held in cheek by powerful 
Indian monarchs. India in general remained untouched by 
Islam until the beginning of the eleventh century. We hear no 
more of the Arabs as the conquerors of India. The role devolved 
upon the Turks whose homeland was Central Asia from where 
vast migrations of Huns, Turks and Mongols swept over Europe 
from time to time like a locust cloud. Huns, Scythians and 
Yavanas entered India in prehistoric times through the grim 
north-western passes and following the same track Alexander 
met Porus on the Hydaspes; and after him came Graeco- 
Bactrian legions who brought new ideas of art and civilisation, 
and to learn perhaps more than they taught. Finally the Turks 
discovered the same road, and they came again and again, until 
all India save the apex of the south, owned their saway. 


During the rule of Umayyads, the Caliph was the single 
unchallenged ruler of the Muslim world. The Shias regarded 
the progeny of Ali and Fatima, the prophet’s daughter, alone 
as rightful heirs to the Caliphate and were scheming to secure 
the empire for them. The descendants of Abbas, an uncle of 
the prophet, skilfully exploited this situation and with the co- 
operation of Shias and Persians put an end to the Umayyad 
dynasty and secured the Caliphate for themselves. This led to 
the foundation of the Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258 A.D.). 
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The Arabs transferred the capital from Damascus to 
Baghdad, and this was followed by a large influx of the Persian 
ideas in the Arab system. Persian officials replaced Arabs in 
many of the chief posts of government and as the central 
authority became weaker many Persian governors acquired 
almost independent power in the distant provinces. In the early 
part of the century the descendants of Saman; a Persian chieftain 
of Balkh, extended their dominion over Transoxiana, Persia and 
the greater part of the present kingdom of Afghanistan. So the 
Caliphs having become apprehensive of Persian usurpation or 
Arab revolt began to depend more and more on Turkish 
mercenaries closely attached to the throne. Soon the Turkish 
officers gained prominence and from Egypt to Samarkand, the 
Turks became the dominant race. 


The Turks overflowed into Persia from their native steppes, 
the Samanid kingdom fell to a scramble among Turkish 
adventurers and this scramble led to the invasion of India. 


Alptigin, who started his life as Hajib or deerkeeper to the 
King Abdul Malik, established an independent principality at 
Ghazni in the heart of the Afghan mountains ( 962 A.D.). He 
died in A.D. 963 and was succeeded by his son Is-haq. After 
the death of Is-haq, in AD 966, Balkatigin, the commander of 
the Turkish troops succeeded to the throne. Pirai succeeded in 
972, whose reign of five years is remarkable for the first conflict 
in this region between Hindus and Muslims. Pirai was a cruel 
king. So the people rose against him and invited one Abu Ali 
Lawik to invade Ghazni. The Raja of the Punjab who in all 
probability was jayapala, and whose kingdom extended upto 
Hindukush and included Kabul, was alarmed at the 
establishment of a powerful Muslim kingdom across the border 
and joined Abu Ali Lawik against Pirai. But Sabuktigin, a son- 
in-law, of Alptigin, defeated the allied forces near Charkh on 
the bank of the Lohar river on one of the routes from Kabul to 
Ghazni. Pirai was expelled and on April 9, A.D. 977, Sabuktigin 
ascended the throne of Ghazni. He found it expendient to seek 
and readily obtained confirmation of his title from Nuh II of 
Bukhara, though perhaps he nominally acknowledged the 
supremacy of the moribund Samanids. Sabuktigin soon 
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conquered Bust, Dawar, Qusdar, Bamiyan, Tukharistan and 
Ghor. He extended his frontiers to the Oxus on the north and 
approximately to the present boundary between Afghanistan 
and Persia on the west. When he was called upon to support 
the tottering Samanid prince of Bukhara against the encroaching 
Turks, he turned the occasion to his own advantage and placed 
his eldest son Mahmud in command of the province of 
Khorasan. 


Sabuktigin was the first Muslim who attempted the 
invasion of India from the north-west. In A.D. 986-7 (AH 376) 
he made his first raid into Indian territory and came into conflict 
with Shahi Jayapala. Two years later the Hindu prince retaliated 
by an invasion of the Amir’s territory. A furious battle ensued 
which lasted for many days and both sides suffered heavy 
casualties. Then there was a heavy snowfall which caused 
serious losses to the Hindus so that Jayapala was compelled to 
sign a treaty binding him to pay a large indemnity and to 
surrender four forts to the west of the Indus besides many 
elephants. But as soon as he reached his own country Jayapala 
broke the treaty and was punished for his breach of faith by 
the devastation of his border lands and the loss of the city of 
Lamghan or modern Jalalabad. Finally in 991, Jayapala once 
more invaded the kingdom of Ghazni at the head of the 
confederate forces of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalanjara and Kanauj. As 
the Hindu army was advancing Sabuktigin deployed his troops 
on high features near Lamghan. Having made an appreciation 
of the situation he divided his troops into batches of five 
hundred men and ordered them to attack the Hindu forces in 
successive waves, and to withdraw before their force was spent, 
to the rear of their own troops while another batch of troops 
led the attack. This tired out the Hindus who had been fighting 
without any relief. At the close of the day the entire Turkish 
army madea charge. The Hindus wearied by ceaseless fighting 
could not withstand it and suffered a complete defeat. 
Sabuktigin annexed the whole of the territory between 
Lamghan and Peshawar. 


Sabuktigin died on the Balkh frontier in A.D. 997 at the 
age of fifty-six. When he died his kingdom extended over 
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practically the whole of Afghanistan, Khorasan, Balkh and the 
region bordering on the pre-partition north-western frontier 
of India. 


Sultan Mahmud 


Mahmud was born on November 1,971, and was therefore 
twenty-seven years of age when he deposed his brother and 
ascended the throne in A.D. 998. After his accession Mahmud 
consolidated his position in Herat, Balkh and Bust. He fought 
successfully the Samanid king Abd-ul-Malik to establish his 
authority over Khorasan or eastern Persia. In the following 
year he added to it the province of Sistan. After all these 
victories he got the formal recognition of his sovereignty from 
the Caliph al-Qadir Billah who sent him a robe of investment 
and conferred on him two titles of Yamin-ud-Daulah and Amin- 
ul-Millah. In the height of satisfaction Mahmud vowed that 
every year should see him wage a holy war against the infidels 
of Hindustan. If he did not keep the letter of his vow, he fell 
little short. Historians are not clear concerning either the exact 
number or the dates of his expeditions. Whenever possible he 
made one each year and the general consensus of opinion is 
that he made twelve such expeditions. Hindu authorities never 
mention distinctly his proceedings, which are known only from 
the account left by Muhammadan authors, who do not always 
agree. 

Mahmud was a zealous Musalman of the ferocious type 
who felt it to be a duty as well as a pleasure to slay idolaters. 
He was also greedy of treasure and took good care to derive a 
handsome profit from his holy wars. His expeditions brought 
him immense wealth and it was in his eyes no more than the fit 
reward of piety; and in the intervals between his incursions 
into the heathen India he would sit down and copy the Koran 
for the health of his soul. 

His first attack was of course upon the frontier towns of 
the Khaibar pass. In September, 1001, Mahmud left Ghazni 
with 15,000 horse and advanced to Peshawar, where Jayapala ~ 
of the Punjab went to meet him with 12,000 horse, 30,000 foot 
and 300 elephants. Jayapala was marking time as he was 
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expecting reinforcements from the tribal areas. Mahmud 
realised the situation and went into immediate action. The 
Hindus could not withstand the impetuosity of the Muslim 
horse and before noon they were routed, leaving 15,000 dead 
in the field or killed in pursuit. Jayapala was taken prisoner 
with his family. Their jewelled mecklace worth, it is said, ninety 
thousand guineas apiece, were torn off and an immense booty 
fell into the hands of the Muslims. 


He then advanced to Waihind, which is to be identified 
with Udabhanda, the capital of the Shahis. Mahmud followed 
the tactics of his father and dividing his troop into a number of 
regiments sent them to attack in successive waves. The Hindus 
put up a brave resistance but were once more defeated. 
Jayapala was set free on promising to pay 250,000 dinars and 
25 elephants, but as the ransom was not at once forthcoming 
he was obliged to leave hostage for its payment. His son 
Anandapal sent the stipulated ransom and elephants to 
Mahmud and Jayapala and the other hostages were set free. 
With the proud despair of his race Jayapala refused to survive 
his disgrace. Preferring death to dishonour he cast himself upon 
a funeral pyre. 

He was succeeded by his son Anandapal (A.D. 1001) who 
continued the struggle with the foreigners, but without success. 


Mahmud again invaded India in A.D. 1004. His army 
marched through Walishtan, modern Sibi in Baluchistan, 
crossed the Sindhu near Multan and reached Bhatiya. It is 
difficult to locate Bhatiya to-day. Some scholars identify it with 
Uch and Bhatinda. It was ruled by Baji Ray who put up a very 
brave fight. Mahmud took Bhatiya by storm, and pillaged the 
city. Baji Ray stabbed himself to death to escape capture by 
the Muslims. His head was carried to Mahmud and his troops 
were put to the sword. Mahmud remained there for some time, 
making arrangements for the permanent annexation of the state 
and for conversion of the Hindus to Islam. He started for 
Ghazni in 1005 when all the rivers where in spate. While 
crossing them he lost his plunder and much of his baggage. 
His passage was also obstructed by Abu-l-Fath Daud, the ruler 
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of Multan. Mahmud marched against him in A.D. 1005. In 
order to avoid the Sindhu which was in flood he marched by 
way of Und in the dominions of Anandapal. Anandapal who 
was an ally of Daud, opposed the advance but was defeated 
and fled to the Kashmir hills. The Sultan now advanced to 
Multan through the Shahi Kingdom plundering the country. 


The defeat of Anandapal unnerved Daud who shut himself 
up in Multan. The Sultan besieged the city for seven days and 
Daud had to buy peace, by consenting to pay a yearly tribute 
of 20,000 golden dirhams and abjuration of the faith of the 
Ismaili sect. 


At this time his northern provice was invaded by the Turks 
of Transoxiana under Ilak Khan. He appointed Sukhpal, a 
grandson of Jaipal as governor of the Indian provice and himself 
marched to Khorasan to meet the invader. Sukhpal accepted 
Islam and took the name of Nawasa Shah. 


Weare not concerned with details of Mahmud’s campaign 
against Ilak Khan, who was driven across the Oxus, but it is 
interesting to note that a large number of Indians formed part 
of the victorious army. 


As Mahmud returned to Ghazni in 1007 he learnt that 
Nawasa Shah had apostatised and made an alliance with the 
Indian Kings. Sultan immediately marched to India to deal 
with the rebel. Nawasa Shah was captured and his treasures 
amounting to 40,000 dirhams were confiscated. 


In the following year (A.D. 1008) Mahmud led an army 
against Anandapal for his opposition to the passage of the 
Muslim army, through his kingdom on its way to Multan, 
Mahmud appeared again at the mouth of the Khaibar in 1008. 
Anandapal followed his father’s example and organised a 
confederacy of Hindu Kings, including the rulers of Ujjain, 
Gwalior, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer, who took the field with a 
host which was larger than that opposed to Sabuktigin, and 
was under the supreme command of Visala-Deva, the Chauhan 
Raja of Ajmer. Mahmud had never yet encountered such an 
army, and he hastily entrenched his camp and waited forty 
days facing the constantly swelling forces of the Hindus. 
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Each day brought fresh re-inforcement to the confederacy 
and it became a problem feeding so large a force. This was 
alleviated by the devotion of the women folk who sold their 
jewels to enable their husbands to keep the field. 


Mahmud protected his flanks with entrenchments and 
instead of following his usual tactics strove to entice the enemy 
to attack him in his own strong position. In this he succeeded 
and the Hindus attacked on December 31. The camp was 
stormed by a rush in force of the Khokhar tribe of the Punjab, 
who slew three or four thousand Muslims in a few minutes. 
Victory seemed to be within the grasp of the Hindus when it 
was snatched from their hands by one of those ynlucky 
accidents which have so often determined the fate of Indian 
battles. Anandapal’s elephant took fright; the rumour ran that 
the Raja was fleeing from the field and a general stampede 
ensued. Instead of retreating before a victorious army, in the 
turn of an instant Mahmud found himself pursuing a panic- 
stricken crowd. The Muhammadan cavalry pursued them for 
two days and nights, killing eight thousand and capturing 
enormous booty. Loosely organized confederates of Hindu 
contingents each under its own independent chief always 
proved incapable of withstanding the attack of fierce foreign 
cavalry obeying one will. 


On a snow-covered spur of the Himalayan ranges, stood 
the fortress of Kangra or Bhimnagar and also known as 
Nagarkot. Its modern name is Kot Kangra. The fort was 
surrounded by a moat and was considered impregnable to 
mortal power. Its temple was rich in treasure presented by 
chiefs and devotees from different parts of India over the 
centuries. After some parleying the gates were opened to 
Mahmud on the third day after his arrival, and the booty which 
fell into his hands is said to have amounted to 7,000,000 golden 
dinars. A pavilion of silver and a canopy of Byzantine lion 
reared upon pillars of silver and gold also fell into his hands. 
With this plunder he returned to Ghazni and held an exhibition 
in the palace court. All the wor!d flocked to Ghazni to see the 
fabulous wealth of India. Mahmud annexed all the territories 
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to the west of the Sindhu including the Shahi capital 
Udabhanda. 

Mahmud led an expedition against Narayan situated in 
Rajasthan in A.D. 1009. Cunningham identified Narayan with 
Narayanpur, in the old Alwar State. The Raja surrendered after 
a stiff resistance. 


In AD. 1011 he visited Multan, killed a large number of 
people of the Ismaili sect and took Daud a prisoner. He thus 
re-established his authority over the country. 


Meanwhile Anandapal died in A.D. 1012 and had been 
succeeded by his son Trilochanapala. The Shahis made their 
capital at Nandana in the Salt Range. In the winter of A.D. 
1013 Mahmud crossed the border of India to attack Trilochana. 
There was a heavy snowfall which blocked his passage. The 
mountains and valleys appeared almost level under the 
treacherous white mantle. After an arduous march over very 
difficult terrain the Sultan approached Nandana. He now 
divided his cavalry into three groups under command of Amir 
Nasr, Arsalan Jazib, and Abu Abdulla Muhammad. Altuntash 
was placed in charge of the central part of the army. On hearing 
of Mahmud’s advance Trilochanapala retired into the 
mountains leaving his son Bhimpala to oppose Mahmud. 
Bhimpala took up a tactical position on a narrow mountain 
pass and the Sultan did not succeed in dislodging the Shahis 
easily from this position. The veterans from the Oxus and “the 
Afghan spearman bored into the gorge like a gimlet into wood", 
but it took several days of hard fighting before the place was 
carried. 


Trilochanapala fled into the Kashmir valley to organise 
resistance but he was again defeated and fled to Sirhind in 
Eastern Punjab. Mahmud forcibly coverted to islam a large 
number of Hindus and carried off to Ghazni a large number as 
prisoners. Men in high position in India were sold there as 
slaves to serve the shop-keepers. 

Then followed a weary march in 1014 across the stern 
desert of Rajputna to Thaneswar, a day’s journey from Delhi 
between Ambala and Karnal. Jayapala had to allow Mahmud 
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a safe passage through his kingdom in accordance with a treaty 
he had concluded earlier. But he warned Bijayapal, the Towar 
Raja of Delhi, in whose kingdom Thaneswar was situated, the 
approach of the invader. The Sultan was opposed by a Raja 
named Rama, the chief of Dera, as he approached a mountain 
pass through which the river Sutlej flowed. But he was 
dislodged from the steep pass where he waited with his 
splendid troop of Ceylon elephants behind a rapid river. But 
Mahmud was no novice in tacties. He forded the river and 
crowned the heights on either side, and while two detachments 
fell upon his enemy’s flanks the Sultan's main body flung itself 
into the ravine and the position was stormed. The Hindus fled 
and their famous elephants were captured. After brushing aside 
this opposition the Sultan resumed his march. 


Mahmud marched with such rapidity through the Punjab 
that he reached Thaneswar before the Hindus could rally their 
forces. The city fell. Mahmud plundered it of its vast treasures. 


He next intended to invade Delhi, but he was overruled 
by his general staff who advised him not to advance so far into 
India until the annexation of the whole Punjab should have 
furnished a base of operations within its borders. 


Mahmud did not send any expedition against India in 1016 
and 1017 as he was engaged in operation in Khvarazm and in 
the northern provice of his empire. It was not until 1018 that 
he was able again to turn his attention to India. There was no 
lack of volunteers to earn a good loot. Mahmud’s exploits were 
knownall over the East, and thousands of volunteers came from 
Turkistan, Transoxiana, Khorasan and the country beyond the 
Oxus. He now decided to go deep into India and attack the 
imperial city of Kanauj. With an army of 1,00,000 horse and 
20,000 foot, he marched from Ghazni and guided by the Lohara 
Raja of Kashmir, crossed the Indus and rivers of the Punjab. 
On December 2 he crossed the Jumna and pursued his march 
southwards. Avoiding Delhi, he followed the eastern bank of 
the Jumna and reached Baran modern Bulandshahr in U.P. The 
ruler of the palace Hardat fled from the fortress. The garrison 
found resistance of no avail and purchased peace by paying 
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the Sultan a great quantity of treasure and thirty elephants. 
From Baran he passed to Mahaban on the eastern bank of the 
Jumna in the Mathura district. It was ruled by a prince named 
Kulachand of the Yadu dyasty. Kulachand put up a brave fight 
but he was defeated. He killed his wife and son and then killed 
himself. 


Mathura, the holy city of Krishna, was the next victim. 
The city was surrounded by a stone wall, in which were 
magnificent temples all over the city and in the middle there 
was a temples all over the city and in the middle there was a 
temple larger and finer than the rest. The idols included five 
of red gold, each five yards high, with eyes formed of priceless 
jewels. The Sultan gave orders that all the temples should be 
burnt and levelled to the ground. Thus perished works of art 
which must have been among the noblest monuments of ancient 
India. 


Pressing eastwards, the Sultan’s army reached Kanauj, the 
imperial city of northern India, then under the rule of Rajyapala- 
Parihar. The Raja had already fled at the mere bruit of the 
Sultan’s coming, and the seven forts of the great city fell in one 
day. The inhabitants were put to the sword and of its gorgeous 
shrines not a temple was spared. 


From Kanauj Mahmud marched to Munj which is 
identified with a place of the same name, 14 miles north-east of 
Etawah. Some scholars identify it with Manjhawan, 10 miles 
off Kanpur. ‘The fortress was strongly garrisoned and was 
reduced after a siege of 25 days. The gallant defenders killed 
their wives and children and sallied forth from the fort to perish 
on the swords of the enemy. 


After plundering Munj Mahmud attacked Asi, a fortress 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Munj defended by deep 
ditches and a dense jungle. Asi was the stronghold of a 
powerful king named Chandrapal Bhur. But he fled when the 
Sultan came up against him and the inhabitants were 
massacred. The Sultan next advanced to Sharva which 
Cunningham identifies with Sirsawa near Shaharanpur. Its 
ruler Chand Rai was a powerful monarch. But when he heard 
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the ominous tramp of the Turkish horsemen, gathered up his 
treasures and made for the hills. Flight did not save him; the 
enemy tracked him through the forest, and coming up with 
him at midnight attacked him. The fort was despoiled and 
demolished and the inhabitants put to the sword. The Sultan 
carried home immense booty and so many prisoners that the 
slave market of Persia was glutted and a servant could be 
bought for a couple of rupees. 


After his victory over Chand Rai, which took place in 
January, 1019, Mahmud returned to Ghazni. he founded the 
famous Jami Mosque known as “the bride of heaven”. He also 
established a University and a Museum close by. 


The cowardly flight of the Kanauj Raja angered his fellow 
rajas, who under the command of a Chandel prince, Nanda, 
Raja of Kalinjar combined against Rajyapala, slew him and 
replaced him by Trilochanapala. When Mahmud heard of this, 
he marched in 1021 at the head of an army against Kalinjar, the 
capital of Nanda. A confederacy of the Indian Kings was 
organised this time also. Bhimpal, the fearless son of Jaipal II 
of the Punjab, also joined the confederacy. But instead of 
opposing Mahmud on his western frontiers where he would 
have been beyond the reach of help from his allies, he withdrew 
to the banks of the Jumna where they could have supported 
him. Here Mahmud found him encamped, and hesitated to 
attempt the passage of the swollen river as it was very deep 
and its bottom full of mud. But eight Muslim officers with 
their contingents succeeded in crossing the river, surprised the 
Hindus and put them to flight. Mahmud whose way was 
cleared before him crossed the Jumna and the Ganges and found 
Nanda awaiting him on the banks of the Sai with an army of 
36,000 horse, 105,000 foot and 640 elephants. Before this host 
Mahmud’s heart failed him for a moment. In great awe and 
fear he prayed to God for victory. His prayer appeared to have 
gone not in vain as Nanda fled the camp during the night 
without any ostensible reason. It may be surmised that he 
probably lost faith in the sincerity and honesty of his allies 
which was nothing very unnatural in those days of mutual 
distrust and jealousy. Mahmud took to plundering of the Hindu 
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camp, and carried off to Ghazni 580 elephants and an enormous 
booty. 

Later in the same year he again invaded Kashmir which 
he had failed to capture on a previous occasion. He besieged 
and did not fare better this time also and raised the siege. He 
did not return at once to Ghazni but entered the Punjab to 
punish Bhimpal for joining the Hindu confederacy against him. 
The enemy, however, did not attack Lahore but dispersed in 
the countryside to cut off supplies reaching the capital. Bhimpal 
fled took and asylum in the court of the Chauhan Raja of Ajmer. 
The Punjab was formally annexed to the Turkish empire and 
Mahmud may, therefore, be formally called an Indian ruler. 
After a century and a half his descendants being ousted from 
Ghazni found refuge in the Indian provinces of his vast empire. 


In the autumn of 1022 Mahmud again launched an 
expedition to inflict punishment on Nanda of Kalinjar. He 
crossed the Jumna below Delhi and on the way attacked the 
fort of Gwalior which was then ruled by a chief of the 
Kachchapaghata dynasty. The Sultan was content to receive a 
gift of thirty-five elephants from his adversary and pushed on 
to the reduction of Kalinjar. After a protracted siege Nanda 
bought peace by offering 300 elephants and other precious 
presents. Nanda also sent a verse in praise of the Sultan which 
flattered the despot so much that he offered the Chandella king 
the government of the fifteen fortresses, a grant probably as 
hollow as the flattery which had earned it. He then returned to 
Ghazni. 


In 1023 Mahmud was busy fighting in Transoxiana and in 
the following year (A.D. 1024) he made his final march into 
Gujarat, crowned with the capture of the temple of Somnath, 
or Prabhasa Pattana on the coast of the Arabian sea in Saurastra 
or Kathiawar. The authorities differ concerning the chronology 
of the operation, probably because some of them ignore the 
fact that Mahmud spent about a year in Gujarat. He appears 
to have left the capital on October 17, 1024, witha force of 30,000 
horsemen besides volunteers from Turkistan and other 
countries, attracted by the lure of booty. 
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He advanced by Multan and from Ajmer through the 
Rajputana desert to Anhilwara or Patan in Gujarat. He made 
elaborate administrative arrangements leaving nothing to 
chance. Each trooper carried with him fodder, food and water 
for several days and his reserve water and supplies were carried 
on 30,000 camels for the desert march. As he reached Ajmer or 
rather the Chauhan capital of Sambar, for the modern Ajmer 
was not then built, the King fled without any fight. Thousands 
of Hindus were massacred and their property looted. From 
Ajmer after an arduous march across the desert he advanced 
to Anhilwara, now, known as Patan, in Gujarat. At unexpected 
arrival of the Sultan Bhim I, the King of the country, fled. The 
Sultan occupied the city and having made replenishments 
continued march to Somnath. From Patan he marched to 
Mundher and thence to Dewalwara capturing several forts on 
the way. He also encountered a force of 20,000 of Bhima I which 
he defeated. Two days’ march from Dewalwara brought him 
before Somnath in the middle of the eleventh month of A. H. 
414 or about March A. D. 1024; or according to other authorities, 
inthe middle of January 1025. The temple stood on huge blocks 
ofstone and its roof was supported by fifty-six polished wooden 
pillars curioulsy carved and set with precious stones. The roof 
was made of thirteen stories with fourteen golden domes. 
Within in a dark chamber stood the famous linga, the girth of 
which was 4 feet 6 inches and its height above the base was 7 
feet 6 inches. The canopy over it was set with jewels. The linga 
was made of a pillar stone with gems and lighted by jewelled 
candelabra which were reflected in the rich hangings, 
embroidered with precious stones like stars, that decked the 
shrine. There thousands of pilgrims came from all over India, 
a thousand Brahmanas served the temple and guarded its 
treasures, and hundreds of dancers and singers played before 
its gate. The temple contained vast quantities of gold, silver, 
pearls, emeralds and rich jewels donated by princes and peoples 
alike over the centuries. 

On reaching Somnath the Muslims found the Hindus in 


large number over the walls guarding the temple. Their morale 
was high even though their King had fled to an island nearby. 
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On the following day the Muslims put in an assault driving the 
Hindus from the walls with well directed showers of arrows, 
scaled the walls and effected a lodgement on the rampart. But 
before the Muslims could consolidate, the Hindus put in a 
counter attack and forced the Muslims to withdraw from the 
position gained. Next day the Sultan made a fresh attack and 
drove the Hindus through the streets with terrible slaughter. 
Waves after waves of Hindus after offering prayers to God 
sallied forth to fight and die. More than 50,000 Hindus gave 
their lives to defend the honour of the faith. At length, the few 
survivors attempted to escape by sea in boats, but Mahmud 
had foreseen this, and they were pursued and put to the sword. 


When the slaughter was finished Mahmud made a 
triumphal entry into the temple. The Siva /inga was cast down. 
The temple was then razed to the ground and its gates were set 
up at Ghazni at the royal palace. 


The Sultan returned through the desert of Sind to Multan 
by a route more westerly than that he had used in coming. He 
was not prepared to risk his booty in battle with the Raja of 
Sambar who had closed witha great army the line by which he 
had advanced. The difficulties of the outward journey were 
renewed on the return; the army was led astray in the waterless 
desert by a guide who was looking for an opportunity to avenge 
himself of the wrong done to the Hindus. He was also harassed 
in the retreat by the predatory Jats of the Salt Range as the 
exhausted troops toiled homewards laden with spoils. He 
reached Ghazni in A.D. 1026 


His final expedition in A.D. 1027 was directed against the 
Jats in the neighbourhood of Multan. He is said to have built a 
fleet of 1400 boats at Multan, armed it with spikes and rams, 
and placed twenty arches with naptha bombs on each of his 
fourteen hundred boats. The Jats launched four thousand boats 
and attacked the Muslims but their boats were broken into 
pieces as they dashed against the enemy boats. A large number 
of Jats were either drowned or slain. Whatever really happened 
it is certain that there were never five thousand boats on the 
upper Indus and thus the mountain tribes usually do not engage 
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in navalactions. Having punished the Jats, whether by land or 
water does not matter much, he returned to Ghazni. 


The remainder of his life was occupied by domestic 
troubles and he died in April A.D. 1031 (A.H. 421) at the age of 
sixty-two. 

Sultan Mahmud was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
military leaders that the world has ever seen. His cool courage, 
resourcefulness and bold and imaginative planning of all 
military operations make him one of the most interesting 
personalities in Asiatic history. It is no mean genius that could 
expand a little mountain principality into an empire that 
stretched to the Caspian Sea and almost to the Tigris, and that 
covered the vast plains and teeming population of the Punjab. 


But he was a bigot and tarnished the fair name of Isiam by 
breaking the Hindu temples and massacring the innocent 
citizens of India for their faith. Habib considers he did great 
dis-service to Islam and compromised it greatness and 
catholicity by forcible conversion and wanton destruction of 
places of worship. His ruling passion seems to have been 
avarice. So far as India was concerned Mahmud was simply a 
bandit operating on a large scale who was too strong for the 
Hindu Rajas torn by jealousy and disunion among themselves. 


He did not attempt to effect any permanent conquest 
except in the Punjab. But his invasions definitely had an indirec 
effect on the future course of the history in India. He drained 
the enormous wealth and resources of India and weakened her 
economically to face future aggressions. The destruction of 
the Shahi Kingdom which unbarred the gates of India against 
foreign invaders dealt a severe blow to its future independence. 
The inclusion of the Punjab in the kingdom of Ghazni made 
the Islamic conquest of India comparatively an easy process. 


Great as a warrior the Sultan was no less eminent as a 
patron of arts and letters. He spent large sums in beautifying 
his capital and in endowing Muhammadan institutions in it. 
Like many a great soldier he loved the society of learned men. 
This restless adventurer after sweeping like a pestilence for 
hundreds of miles stretching from the Caspian Sea to the 
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interior of India would settle down to listen to the songs of 
poets and the wise conversation of the divines. Biruni, the 
astronomer and scholar in Sanskrit, Farabi and philosopher, 
Utbi, the historian and above all Firdausi, the Persian Homer, 
adorned his court. Napoleon imported the works of art from 
the countries he subdued to adorn Paris; Mahmud did better, 
he brought the artists and the poets themselves to illumine his 
court. Mahmud was a great soldier and a successful general 
with infinite courage of mind and body. He perfected his 
fighting machine before he embarked on his conquests. He 
relied heavily on speed, mobility and fire power. He believed 
in taking the enemy unawares and unprepared, concentrate 
against his weak and vulnerable points and decide the battle 
by a vigorous cavalry charge. When in contact with the enemy 
he deployed his troops in the form of a crescent. His mode of 
warfare consisted in disordering the enemy by archery fire and 
then charging them with cavalry and finally closing the horns 
of the formidable crescent in the rear of the enemy. 


Mahmud inspired his troops in the name of Islam and 
riches by loot and plunder. He enjoyed their complete 
confidence. It redounds to his credit that he never lost any 
battle and earned the tribute of his fellowmen of being a “Holy 
warrior in the path of God”. When occasion demanded he took 
over command of his troops in the field inspiring them by his 
personal example but normally he led rather than fought and 
confined his activities essentially to directing troops and 
exploiting the weakness of the enemy as soon as they were 
detected. 


He always earmarked a reserve and this was used boldly 
at the opportune moment. The tactics employed against 
Anandapala in 1009 remind one of the Mughal “tulughama’”. 
He used to employ mounted archers as light troops for 
harassing the enemy. The Turkish nobles fought as heavy 
cavalry clad in armour for both man and horse, and wielding 
long spears. Their massed charge was irresistible on the plains 
of north India. The composite bow (of two pieces jointed 
together by metal band) used by the invaders was the most 
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dreaded weapon of antiquity. The bows used by the Hindus 
were less effective. 


The cavalry of Mahmud obtained from their native steppes 
possessed greater strength and stamina and gave him 
indisputable military superiority over the Indians. Their 
provisions were carried by fast trotting camels, which required 
no fodder for themselves but fed on the roots and leaves on the 
wayside, while the Bajara pack-oxen of the Hindu commissariat 
were slow and burdensome. 


Mahmud also gradually added a powerful force of 
elephantry fit to confront the heavy arm that formed the first 
line in an Indian battle. He always kept an open mind and was 
willing to learn from the enemy. But Indians did not learn 
anything taught by the sharp sword of Mahmud and preferred 
to goin the old way. They never tried to understand that tactics 
of Mahmud’s cavalry which were repeated by Babar in the 
sixteenth century with equal success. 


Mahmud certainly has a place as a great general and a 
powerful despot in the history of the world. But he was not a 
far-seeing statesman. He could conquer and build up a vast 
empire but to organise and consolidate was not in his scheme. 
So when he died his empire gradually fell apart. 


13 
Islamic Invasions and Rajputs 


The Turkish invasions of India from Mahmud of Ghazni 
onwards have followed this uniform pattern and the result has 
always been the same,—India’s final weakness against smaller 
but superiorly accoutred, mounted and led bodies of invaders. 
Before the blazing sun of the Indian summer can come to our 
aid, the invading horsemen from the cold northwestern hills 
have had five clear months (October to February) to do their 
work; they have overthrown the Hindu monarchies on:the 
frontier, sacked cities (seldom stopping to besiege forts on hills), 
struck terror among the population, and retired to their 
mountain homes, enriched with plunder and the cession of 
some Indian district on the western frontier where they at first 
planted some local prince as a tribute-paying vassal. 


The course of Turkish advance into India is plainly visible 
in our history. Before the Eastward Push of Islam began, the 
Kabul valley beyond the Khyber Pass was the kingdom of a 
Buddhist dynasty, probably Scythian, called Turki Shahi, which 
was followed by a Hindu Shahi line of kings. These latter were 
overthrown by an Arab family professing Islam, and their 
descendants were pushed beyond the Indus to Und (or Wahind, 
north of Attock). As yet Ghazni was a Buddhist district; but a 
Turki General of the Kabul Sultan made it a Muslim State, while 
the unconverted remnant of the Buddhist population took 
refuge in the obscure region on the shore of the Ab-i-Istada 
lake, and it was some centuries before they were Islamized. 


The Ghazni ruler gained Kabul. And from Kabul as a base, 
the Turkish horsemen with some Afghan followers attracted 
by the hope of plunder, invaded the Hindu province next to its 
eastern frontier and plundered and weakened it as the result 
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of the first year’s compaigning. The defeated Hindu Raja made 
peace by promising to pay tribute and to recognise the Ghazni 
Sultan as his overlord. Next autumn the raid was repeated 
and further penetration into Hindu India effected. If the 
previously humbled Raja of the frontier district defaulted ir 
paying his tribute —which was quite likely in his impoverished 
finances, or if he showed any manly spirit, he was destroyed in 
the second year’s invasion and that province was annexed and 
placed under a Muslim Viceroy. Thus arose the first centre of 
Muslim power in India, and from it went forth year after year 
every autumn at first raiding and ultimately conquering parties 
to the Hindu Kingdom next on its eastern frontier, which in 
the course of two or three years suffered the same fate. Lured 
by reports of the fabulous wealth to be gained by plundering 
the Hindus, thousands of trans-frontier Turks and Pathans 
flocked to the conquering Sultan’s banners every autumn, 
asking for no pay but only permission to plunder in his train. 
Thus the base of Muslim. power in India was generation after 
generation shifted south-eastwards by the same process of raid, 
feudatory subordination, and full annexation, till the Muslim 
advance dashed against the hills of Assam. 


If in any year the invaders from the north-west were 
unexpectedly held up by the Hindu defence, they could easily 
call up reinforcements from their own State just across the 
border, or retire baffled to come back next autumn in renewed 
strength to make victory sure. Their line of communication 
with Central Asia, the breeding ground of their soldiers and 
horses,—was kept unbroken behind them. But the opposite 
was the lot of the small Hindu States, disunited by love of local 
independence and the practice of their ruling Rajas not to 
tolerate a Hindu overlord, and torn by the jealous feud of clan 
against clan, caste against caste. Hindu religious philosophy 
may besublime, but it does not teach the perfect social solidarity 
and equality of the faithful which is the noblest gift of Islam. 


Turks and Their Wars 


The enemy tribes that broke into India from the northwest were 
mounted archers and spearmen—at first Scythians such as 
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Sakas, Huns and Parthians, and from 1000 A.D. onwards 
Muslims known by the race-name of Turks. These invaders 
were accompanied by bands of Afghans as their servants, who 
formed a second line and were converted to Islam a century or 
two later than the Turks. 


Islam gave to its followers (as H.A.L. Fisher has pointed 
out) three characteristic virtues which no other religion has 
inspired so successfully, and which imparted to natural soldiers 
like the Arabs, Berbers, Pathans and Turks, a wonderful military 
efficiency. These were: Firsf, complete equality and social 
solidarity, as regards legal status and religious privileges. Thus 
all distinctions of caste and race were swept away and the sect 
was knit together like the members of one vast family of 
brothers. Secondly, fatalism, springing from an absolute 
reliance on God and the belief that what Allah wills must 
triumph over every human effort. This bred contempt of death 
in fighting. Thirdly, freedom from drunkenness. Wine drinking 
is a sin according to the Quran and a crime punishable by the 
State in Muslim countries. On the other hand, wine drinking 
was the ruin of the Rajputs, Marathas, and other Hindu soldiers, 
and made them incapable of far-sighted military planning 
conducting surprises, and even guarding their own camps with 
proper precaution. 

The arms and horses of these trans-border invaders gave 
them indisputable military superiority over the Indians. Their 
provisions, also, were carried by fast-trotting camels, which 
required no fodder for themselves but fed on the roots and 
leaves on the wayside, while the Banjara pack-oxen of the Hindu 
commissariat were slow and burdensome. 


The Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 1, p. 331, tells us— 


“The Turkoman horse is the noblest in the whole of Central 
Asia, and surpasses all other breeds in speed, endurance, 
intelligence, faithfulness and a marvellous sense of locality. The 
Turkoman horse is tall, with a long narrow body, long thin 
legs and neck... On their predatory expeditions the Turkomans 
often cover 650 miles in the waterless desert in five days... They 
owe their powers to the training of thousands of years in the 
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endless steppes and deserts, and to the continual plundering 
raids, which demanded the utmost endurance and privation 
of which horse and rider were capable.” 


The same thing was noticed by Shah Jahan’s generals who 
invaded Balkh and fought the Uzbaks and Alamans (Turkoman 
tribes). They have written,—“These ferocious robbers were not 
hampered in their marches by any baggage or provisions; the 
coarsest food sufficed for them. The deepest rivers they crossed 
by swimming their horses in a long line, the bridle of one being 
fastened to the tail of another, while the saddles, which were 
mere bundles of sticks, could not be damaged by water. The 
men crossed on rafts made from the reeds that grew plentifully 
on the river-bank. The horses, as hardy as their riders, lived on 
the wild worm-wood (darmana) of the steppe and yet could 
cover forty to fifty kos a day on this fodder!” (Adbul Hamid’s 
Padishahnamah, Vol. Il, p. 619). 


These were the Turkomans. Their southern neighbours, 
the Turks, were more civilised and a little—but only a little, 
less hardy than they, but prized the Turkoman horses for their 
marching, besides purchasing Arab thoroughbreds. The Turks 
were so famous for the speed and vigour of their cavalry charges 
that in the Asiatic world the phrase Turk-sawar (i.e. Turkish 
horseman) became a general name for the richly accoutred 
superbly mounted dashing cavalry of any race. Even the 19" 
Dragoons of the English Army in India in 1802 are called in the 
Marathi and Persian records Turk-sawars, while the common 
Indian mounted troops are designated as mere fauj. 


Now, for the weapons of the invaders. The composite bow 
(of two pieces joined together by a metal band) used by “the 
Iranian and Turkish nomads ... was the most dreaded weapon 
of antiquity,” according to the Cambridge Ancient History (Vol. 
XII, p. 216). And such Oriental archers were enlisted in the 
army of the Roman Empire in the third century A.D. 


“The Persian, Scythian, and Parthian bow was far more 
efficient than the Cretan (whose range was only 80 to 100 paces), 
while a javelin could pierce at 30 to 40 paces. The horse-archers 
in the Roman army (forth century) discharged arrows “which 
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pierced cuirass and shield with ease, and they shot equally well 
dismounted and at the gallop.” (Encyclo. Brit. 11" ed. ii. 363). 
What had the Hindu army to oppose to these weapons. 


Mounted archers were employed as light troops for 
harassing an bewildering the enemy. But the Turkish nobles 
themselves fought as heavy cavalry,—clad in armour for both 
manand horse, and wielding long spears. Their massed charge 
was irresistible on the plains of north India. 


The tactics of our Turkish invaders had been first 
developed by the ancient Persian empire before its decline and 
defeat at the hands of Alexander. This “mode of warfare 
consisted in disordering the enemy by archery fire and then 
charging him with cavalry”—ie., the armoured heavy cavalry 
in which the Persians excelled. (Cam. Anc. Hist., Vol. VI. 360.) 


A typical Turkish battle—of the western Turks and not of 
India’s invaders, the eastern Turks, was that of Manzikert 
(fought in 1071 in farther Armenia) which is thus graphically 
described by Gibbon (Chap. 57) : 


“The Turkish Sultan Alp Arslan’s hopes of victory were 
placed in the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons 
were loosely distributed in the form of a crescent. Instead of 
the successive lines and reserves of the Greek tactics,—the 
Eastern Roman Emperor Romanus led his army ina single and 
solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour and impatience the 
artful and yielding resistance of the barbarians. In this desultory 
and fruitless combat he wasted the greater part of a summer's 
day, ... but no sooner had the standard been turned to the rear 
than the phalanx was broken... The Turkish squadrons poured 
a cloud of arrows on this moment of confusion and lassitude; 
and the horns of the formidable crescent were closed in the 
rear of the Greeks.” 


This, with a few necessary changes, was exactly the tactics 
by which Prithviraj was defeated in 1192 at the second battle of 
Tarain. 


Oman describes the above battle very clearly thus : 
The Seljuck army “was a great horde of horse- 
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archers...more than a hundred thousand strong... The Turks, 
after their usual manner, made no attempt to close or to deliver 
a general attack on the Imperial host. Large bodies of horse- 
archers hovered about and plied their bows against various 
points of the line...(At ast in the evening) the Turks began to 
steal round the wings and to molest the fighting line from 
behind... The right wind in trying to face both ways, fell into 
disorder in the twilight, and at last broke up and fled. The 
victors at once fell on the flank and rear of the centre.. and the 
Turks broke into the column and made a dreadful 
slaughter...the whole centre was cut to pieces. Thus (the Roman 
Emperor) paid the penalty for attacking a swarm of horse- 
archers in open rolling country, where he had cover neither for 
his flanks nor for his rear.” Art of War in M. Ages (1* ed.) 217- 
219. 


The eastward push of Islamic arms into India can be exactly 
traced in history. It followed one uniform pattern; at first for 
some years raids across the frontier, in the next stage invasions 
in force leading to pitched battles in which the nearest Hindu 
king was defeated and humbled into a vassal and his kingdom 
made a friendly base for further advance into Hindustan, and 
finally the vassal, after one last futile struggle, was extinguished 
and his kingdom annexed to the Muslim empire. Thus, our 
border provinces were nibbled away year by year, and the 
Islamic dominion pushed deeper and deeper into the North 
Indian plains. This process continued for centuries, till the 
foreign flood was arrested and driven back by the wild hills, 
jungles and earthquakes of Assam and the untamed valour of 
the Ahom race in the 17" century. 


When this eastward sweep of Islam began, Afghanistan 
and all North India were under the rule of Hindu kings. The 
Turki Shahi Hindu kings of Kabul lost that city and north-west 
Afghanistan to the Sultans of the Samana dynasty early in the 
10" century. A Turki slave of this dynasty named Alp-Tigin 
founded an independent kingdom of his own at Ghazni (reign, 
950-963). His son Sabuk-Tigin (r. 963-997) attacked Jaipal I, the 
Hindu king of Eastern Afghanistan, whose capital had been 
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shifted to Ohind (Und), 15 miles north of Attock, where the 
Indus was easier to cross, because that place was above its 
junction with the Kabul river. In 990 Amir Sabuk-Tigin defeated 
Jaipal and compelled him to cede Jallalabad (Laghman district, 
in Eastern Afghnistan) and he thus approached the Khyber Pass. 
In 991, after defeating Jaipal again, near Kuram, the Amir took 
Peshawar and thus made a lodgement east of the Khyber Pass 
within easy striking distance of the Panjab plains, which were 
now separated from him by the Indus river ony. In an attempt 
to recover Peshawar, Jaipal was defeated (27 November, 1001). 
Stung by the shame of his successive defeats, the Hindu king 
abdicated and committed suicide (1002). His son Anandpal 
was defeated by Sabuk-Tigin’s successor, the famous conqueror 
Mahmud of Ghazni (reign 997-1030). 

In 1004 Mahmud made himself master of Multan and Uch 
(west of Bahawalpur) and just below the junction of the Indus 
with the other four rivers of the Panjab. In 1005 Mahmud 
defeated Anandpal again and placed the old capital Und under 
a vassal of his own. With the Turks sitting astride the Indus, 
and holding a line of crossing places on it, the natural 
geographical defence of India was broken and the Muslim 
penetration of Hindustan became an easy thing. On 31% 
December, 1008, Mahmud crushed the forces of Anandpal 
somewhere between Und and Peshawar. The Hindu king had 
shifted his capital to Nandana. His successor, named Jaipal IL, 
was defeated here and his capital placed under a vassal of the 
Ghazni Sultan. The permanent result of the many expeditions 
of Mahmud into India was the formation of North Panjab into 
a transmontane province of the Ghazni kingdom with Lahore 
for its governor’sseat. In this city Mahmud’s weak descendants 
took refuge when they lost their Afghan territories to the house 
of Ghor. It was these Sultans of Ghor who established the first 
Muslim empire in India. In 1186 Shihabuddin Ghori (also 
known as Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam) forced Khusrau 
Malik, the last crowned descendant of the mighty Mahmud of 
Ghazni, to surrender Lahore to him, only. to be extinguished in 
prison. 

With a Muslim dynasty planted at Lahore and abie to draw 
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hardy reinforcements from its dominions in Afghanistan, the 
safety of the plains of Hindustan was lost. Though no 
systematic invasion or raid in force was attemped during the 
160 years from the death of Mahmud of Ghazni to the first 
invasion of Shihabuddin Ghori, individual Turkish adventurers 
used frequently to try their luck by raids into Delhi and other 
Hindu provinces further east. One expedition in great force 
was carried out by Tugha-Tigin, the chief minister of Masaud 
III (reign, 1099-1115) of Ghazni. This general “crossed the 
Ganges in order to carry on a holy was against Hindustan and 
penetrated to a place where except Sultan Mahmud on one had 
reached so far with an army before.” ( Tabagat-i-Nasiri, i. 107). 
This ianguage clearly implies many other but lesser raids from 
Lahore. 


The disruption of government and the terror caused by 
these frequent Turkish forays and also proved by the levy of a 
tax on land called Turushka-danda, by the local Rajas of North 
India, for paying an annual blackmail to the Muslims beyond 
the frontier. (See the copper plate inscriptions of the Gaharwar 
kings of Kanauj.) Its nature was the same as that of Dane-geld 
in Anglo-Saxon England, collected for paying to the 
Scandinavian pirates who used to infest the country. 


14 
Turkish Conquest of Northern 


Sultan Mahmud’s empire rested mainly on the military power 
of the sovereign. It began to decline under his successors who 
were too feeble to hold their own at Ghazni and in the north 
west India in the face of the rising power of the princes of Ghor. 
The Ghorids inhabited the rugged hills of Ghor between Ghazni 
and Herat. They have usually been described on insufficient 
grounds, as Afghans, but there is little doubt that they were, 
like the Samanids of Balkh, eastern Persians. The petty chiefs 
of Ghor were originally feudatories of Ghazni. These hillmen 
respected the great soldier Mahmud, took his pay and fought 
in his campaigns against the infidels, but for his weak successors 
they cared little, and feared them less. They steadily rose to 
power and entered into a contest with them for supremacy. A 
conflict was brought about and Qutb-ud-din Muhammad of 
Ghor, and his brother Saif-ud-din were cruelly executed by 
Bahram Shah of Ghazni. In 1155 Ala-ud-din Hussain burst into 
Ghazni on a wave of slaughter and destruction to avenge his 
brother’s death. He defeated Bahram in three successive battles, 
captured Ghazni and burnt it to the ground. The flames raged 
for seven days and nights and the outrage earned for him the 
title of Jahansuz, ‘the world burner’. 

Bahram fled to India after his defeat, but returned to 
Ghazni when the ‘world burner’, shortly after his victories was 
defeated and imprisoned by Sultan Sanjar, the Saljuq of 
Khorasan. 

Bahram died shortly afterwards and was succeeded by his 
son Khusrav Shah. He was a feeble ruler and during his reign 
Ghuzz tribe of Turkmans invaded Khorasan and defeated 
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Sultan Sanjar who died in their hands in 1157. From Khorasan 
the Turkmans advanced on Ghazni and Khusrav Shah fled 
before them to Lahore where he died in 1160. The Punjab was 
all that now remained to the descendents of Sultan Mahmud. 
The Ghuzz Turkmans retained possession of Ghazni for ten 
years, after which it was occupied by the princes of Ghor. Ala- 
ud-din the ‘world-burner’ died in 1161 and his son Saif-uddin 
Muhammad was slain two years later in a battle against the 
Ghuzz Turkmans. His nephew Ghiyas-ud-din, son of Sam, 
became chief of Ghor who recovered Ghazni from the Ghuzz 
Turkmans in 1173. He then appointed his younger brother, 
Shihab-ud-din, also known as Muiz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam, or commonly known as Muhammad bin Sam, or 
commonly known as Muhammad Ghori, governor of that 
province in A.D. 1173. 

The relations between the brothers show a pleasing 
contrast to the almost invariable tale of jealousy and murder 
furnished by the records of other Muslim dynasties. 


Muhammad Ghori led a series of campaigns in India. 
Muhammad had ravaged India for thirty years from Indus to 
the Ganges; and for thirty years Muhammad Ghori harried the 
same country in the same way. 

In 1175 Muhammad led his first expedition into India. He 
came through Gomal Pass, west of Dera Ismail Khan and not 
through Khyber pass as it was a shorter route. He had also 
noted that the principal roads either followed along the course 
of rivers or connected one important river basin with another. 
There would therefore be no difficulty in getting supplies as 
most of the large cities lay on them. He therefore decided to 
begin with the invasion of Multan. Having occupied it, he 
intended fanning out north and south to conquer Punjab and 
Sind by overthrowing the Shias and the Ghaznavids. After 
consolidating his power in the Indus basin, he could move 
against Gujarat or the Gangetic basin. 

He began with the old Arab colony on the Indus, took 
Multan in 1175 from the heretical Karmathians, and then 
marched to the strong fortress of Uch with he took by a 
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stratagem. But his invasion of Gujarat in 1178 proved a failure. 
His army marched by way of Multan and Uch through the 
waterless desert against Anhilvara or Patan, the capital of Bhim, 
the Vaghela Rajput Raja of Gujarat. His troops reached the 
capital exhausted by its desert march utterly unfit to face the 
numerically superior Hindu army. The Turkish army suffered 
a crushing defeat with terrible casualties and the beaten army 
was compelled to retrace their steps across the inhospitable 
desert. Suffering this reverse he planned to enter India by the 
northern route and wrest the Punjab from the Ghaznavids. He 
could very well see that the only way to reach the Gangetic 
plain was to occupy the Punjab and to face the Chauhans. Hence 
in 1179 he attacked Peshawar which was taken from the 
governor posted there by Khusrav Malik and established a 
fortress at Sialkot in A.D. 1181. Khusrav Malik, the last of the 
Ghaznavids, was unequal to the task of facing the invader and 
hastened to give his son as a hostage and offered presents to 
the invader. The final show-down was delayed for a few years. 
In 1186 Muhammad invaded the Punjab for the second time. 
He promised to help the Raja of Kashmir against the Khokars 
and in return secured his alliance against Khusrav Malik who 
was captured and sent asa prisoner to Ghor while his kingdom 
was occupied by Muhammad. 


Muhammad Ghori had thus rid himself of all Muslim rivals 
of India. He could now turn to the Hindus. Having secured a 
base in the Punjab it was inevitable that he would come to grip 
with Prithviraj, the powerful Chauhan King of Ajmer and Delhi. 


When Muhammad captured Sirhind it brought upon him 
the whole might of the Delhi ruler. The opposing armies met 
in 1191 (A.H. 587) at Tarain or Talawari between Karnal and 
Thaneswar. In this first battle of Tarain the Muslim army 
sustained a crushing defeat. The Hindus did not pursue, but 
permitted the defeated foe to retire and gather strength for a 
fresh inroad. The haze of glory in which Prithviraj lives in our 
memory is shattered when we remember that he lived in self- 
complacency after his victory and did not appreciate the 
imminent danger which involved him and his country in a 
common ruin within a year. It appears equally strange while a 
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strong deluge was overtaking the north, south of the Vindhyas 
went on in a fancied security as if nothing had happened to 
threaten its history and culture. The Kings in the Deccan and 
South India were as busy as before with their domestic quarrels 
and aggrandisement against one another. They could not 
foresee that the South cannot live in isolation unaffected by the 
storm which was blowing over the North. 


In the following year Muhammad Ghori met the Hindu 
confederates (1192, AH 588) on the same ground. The Sultan 
had profited by his former lesson. His cavalry in four divisions 
of ten thousand each harassed the Rajputs on all sides, and 
when he found their line still unbroken, he feigned retreat, the 
Hindus pursuing them. Then, getting them out of their 
defensive position, Muhammad charged at the head of twelve 
thousand picked horsemen, which he had kept as reserve, and 
“this prodigious army once shaken, like a great building, 
tottered to its fall and was lost in its own ruins”. Prithviraj fled 
from the field but was captured near Sursuti and killed. 


The second battle of Tarain was a decisive contest which 
ensured the ultimate success of Muhammad in Hindustan. All 
the numerous subsequent victories were merely the 
consequence of the overwhelming defeat of the Hindu 
confederacy on the historic plain to the north of Delhi. The 
immediate result of this victory was the annexation of Delhi, 
Ajmer, Hansi, Sursuti and Sirhind; ruthless slaughter and 
general destruction of temples and idols and building of 
mosques. However, he allowed Hindu chiefs of rule both Ajmer 
and Delhi as tributary kings. 


After these brilliant victories the Sultan returned to Ghazni 
leaving his favourite slave Malik Kutb-ud-din Aibak as his 
viceroy in Indrapat, about ten miles from Delhi. Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak was originally a slave of Turkistan. 


He had been carried as a slave in his youth from Turkistan 
to Nishapur, where its Qazi Fakhar-du-din Abdul Aziz Kafi 
purchased him and brought him up along with his sons. On 
the death of his master he was sold by his sons to the local 
governor and being sold again he eventually passed into the 
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hands of Muhammad. Though far from comely he was 
endowed with qualities of leadership and generosity which 
attracted his master’s attention and rose to the highest rank in 
his service. He was left “untramelled not only in his 
administration of the new conquests, but also in his discretion 
to extend them”. 


Towards the close of the rainy season of 1192 the Jats under 
the leadership of Jatwan invaded the Hansi district (A.D. 1192) 
and the Muslim governor was compelled to take refuge in the 
forest. Aibak at once marched to his relief and defeated the Jats 
near Bagar. Aibak returned to Guhram and almost immediately 
captured and garrisoned Baran (modern Bulandshahr) and 
Meerut and thus established an outpost to the east of the Jumna. 


Delhi was still held by the Chauhan chief and it was an 
obstacle in the progress of Muslim arms. Further it gives 
prestige to the ruling power who holds Delhi. Aibak captured 
Delhi in January 1193 and made it his Capital. He meanwhile 
won the fortress of Ranathambhor but the Chahamanas under 
Hariraja succeeded in taking over Ajmer and Ranathambhor. 
But on his approach they left ‘the cities. As at this time the ousted 
chief of Delhi made a bid to regain mastery over Delhi, Aibak 
marched against him leaving Hariraja alone. While his hands 
were thus full he was recalled to Ghazni by his elder brother to 
deal with the Khvarazmian menace and away from India for 
six months. It is rather extremely surprising that Indian 
monarchs did not take advantage of his long absence from 
India, get united and drive out the foreigners. 


Aibak had marched upon Koil immediately after the return 
of Muhammad and he was still in the Doab when he was 
informed of his master’s arrival in India. He led the Delhi army 
to form a junction with him and the Sultan proceeded in 1194 
towards Benares at the head of 50,000 soldiers. He met 
Jaychandra, Raja of Kanauj and Benares, near Chandawar on 
the Yamuna, between Etawah and Kanavj. Jayachand was an 
ally of Muhammad against Prithviraj and now it was the turn 
of the traitor. In the fierce battle that ensued, the day was going 
in favour of Jayachand when he was hit by an arrow in the eye 
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and fell dead from his elephant. His force was thrown into a 
confusion and a possible victory was turned into a decisive 
defeat. The victorious army pressed on to the fortress of Asi, 
near Manaich, which contained the treasures of Gahadavalas 
which were plundered. Thence he marched to Benares where 
thousands of temples were razed to the ground and mosques 
raised in their places. Muhammad then returned to Ghazni with 
enormous booty. 


The Hindu chiefs did not give up their sporadic individual 
efforts to drive out the foreigners. In 1194 Rukn-ud-din Hamza, 
Qavan-ul-Mulk who had captured and held Ranathambhor, 
reported that Hariraja was in rebellion. Ajmer was invested by 
Hariraja again and he despatched a force under a leader named 
Jhat Rai against Delhi. Keeping some troops to hold Delhi Aibak 
intercepted Jhat Rai on the way who was driven back to Ajmer. 
Hariraja came forth to meet the enemy but he was defeated 
and driven back into the city. Ajmer was then closely besieged 
by Aibak. When Hariraja found there was no way of escape he 
preferred death to dishonour and mounted a funeral pyre and 
perished in the flames. Aibak now set aside his protege, the 
son of Prithviraj and entrusted Ajmer to a Muslim governor. 


In A.D. 1195 Shihabuddin returned to India and decided 
to capture Bayana and Gwalior. The chief of Bayana, 
Kunwarpala left the capital and moved to neighbouring fort of 
Thanagarh to offer resistance. But Bayana was captured and 
placed under the command of a Turkish slave named Baha- 
ud-din Tughril, and Muhammad advanced to Gwalior. He 
found the fortress too strong to be taken by a coup de main 
and therefore when the Parihar chief Sallakshana agreed to pay 
an annual tribute, the Sultan was obliged to leave the fort in 
his possession. But after some time, constant pressure by Baha- 
ud-din Tughril forced the ruler of Gwalior to surrender the 
fort which was annexed to the Delhi Sultanate. 

In 1196-97 the Rajputs made a third attempt to drive the 
Turks out of Rajputana. The Mher tribes of Ajmer combined 
with the Chaulkyas and invited Raja Bhim of Gujarat to aid 
them in expelling the Muslims. When the Turkish Governor at 
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Ajmer came to'know of this plan he asked for speedy re- 
inforcements from Aibak. Aibak himself marched to Ajmer in 
spite of the great heat of the season and attacked the Mhers 
camping near Ajmer early one morning before their ally had 
joined them. While fighting was in progress the Gujarat army 
under Bhim arrived the following day and the allies inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Aibak. Qutb-ud-din was defeated on this 
occasion, and had difficulty in making his way, covered with 
wounds to Ajmer, where he remained shut up within the walls. 
Reinforcements, however, were speedily sent from Ghazni; the 
siege was raised; and by the time he was sufficiently recovered 
to move, he was ina condition to retaliate on his late conquerors. 


Late in the year, in December, Aibak marched to Anhilwara 
by way of Pali, Nadel and Sirohi to avenge his defeat. He found 
Bhim’s army under two feudatories Raikaran and Dharavarsha 
Paramara strongly posted on the mountain of Abu, and in too 
great force to be left in the rear. Aibak hesitated to attack this 
strong position and feigned fright. The Hindus abandoning 
their tactically sound position came out into the open ground. 
Aibak now on equal terms with his enemy attacked shortly 
after dawn. The superior manoeuver and quicker movements 
triumphed over superior numbers and the Hindus broke and 
fled. lhey suffered heavily, fifty thousand men are said to have 
been slain and twenty thousand taken captive. Aibak proceeded 
to Anhilwara unopposed, mercilessly sacked the capital, defiled 
and demolished its temples and returned with much booty to 
Delhi by way of Hansi Ferishta says that Aibak had left behind 
a Turkish Governor but the Solankis drove him away and Aibak 
did not invade Gujarat again. 


Next year in 1202 he took Kalinjar and Kalpi forts in 
Bundelkhand and appears likewise to have gone against 
Badayun, in what is now called Rohilkhand. Aibak attacked 
the Chandel King Paramardi in 1202 who retired to the fort of 
Kalinjar which was besieged by the Turks. Paramardi was 
forced to sue for peace but the Chandel King died before the 
treaty could be put into execution. But his minister Ajayadeva 
refused to abide by the treaty trusting to a spring which had 
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never known to fail, but after a time the spring dried up and 
the citizens were forced to let the besiegers in. Aibak punished 
by treating the city as one taken by storm. Thousands of citizens 
both male and female were carried off as slaves and the temples 
in the city were converted into mosques. Kalinjar, Mahoba and 
Khajuraho fell in Turkish hands. Hassan Arnal was made a 
governor of the newly acquired territory. 


After the defeat of the Gahadavalas, the Turkish forces 
reached the border of Bihar. The self-appointed task of 
capturing Bihar and Bengal fell toa daring adventurer named 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji. His uncouth 
appearance stood in the way of his getting a job at Ghazni and 
Delhi. Being undaunted he joined as a private and took service 
under Malik Hisam-ud-din Aghul Bak, who had established 
himself at Oudh. Aibak had been favourably impressed by his 
martial qualities and assigned a small Jagir near the western 
boundary of Bihar. Ikhtiyar-ud-din raised a small band of troops 
and started raiding Bihar territory. Later he attacked 
Odantapuri monastery and put a large number of Buddhist 
monks to the sword. The great library was burnt. Many noble 
monuments of the ancient civilisation of India were irretrievably 
wrecked in the course of the early Muhammadan invasions. 


The Ganges indeed had long cased to be an obstacle. Once 
the Muslims were in Bihar, it was not long before they found 
their way into Bengal. Bengal was now ruled by Lakshmana 
Sena who was then an aged man ruling peacefully at Nadia. It 
is rather surprising that he notice of the Muslim raids in 
Magadha beyond the Karmanasa which was probably the 
western boundary of Sena Kingdom. Lakshman Sena was 
driven in 1202 from Nadia from where he moved to Vikrampur, 
near Sonargaon and eight miles south-east of Dacca where his 
descendants continued to rule as local chiefs for several 
generations. Ikhtiyar-ud-din plundered Nadia but in the face 
of the Raja’s constant opposition he transferred his Government 
to Lakshmanavat or Gaur in North Bengal. Firmly established 
Ikhtiyar-du-din began to indulge in dreams of carrying his arms 
beyond the Himalayas. About the middle of the year 1202 he, 
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set out with an army of 10,000 horse, on his perilous adventure. 
Having conducted a treaty of friendship with the Raja of 
Karmrup he marched from Debkot in the modern district of 
Dinajpur guided by a converted Koch guide known as Ali. He 
marched for ten days presumably along the banks of Karotoya 
and reached Burdhankot where the river was spanned by a 
stone bridge. Ikhtiyar-ud-din leaving a force to hold the bridge, 
set out for Tibet against the advice of the Raja, who counselled 
him to wait for the spring. Bakhtiyar paid no heed to this and 
plunged forward. In what direction he marched, or what part 
of the Tibet was his objective, is uncertain. But on the sixteenth 
day of his marching he reached a strong fortress in an open 
country. Here he encountered a tough national resistance and 
he was forced to retreat suffereing terrible casualties. He paid 
the penalty of entering into an unknown country without 
securing his communications. His defeat was turned into a rout 
where the people burnt all vegetation so that neither foot nor 
fodder was available. When he reached the bridge it was found 
that it was destroyed by the Raja of Kamrup. The river was 
unfordable and that no boat was at hand. The Raja of Kamrup 
attacked the retreating army and drove it into the river. 
Bakhtiyar managed to reach the opposite shore with about a 
hundred horsemen and returned to Lakshmanavati disgraced. 
Sticken with shame and grief he fell ill and was murdered in 
1206 by Ali Mardan, a leading member of the Khalji tribe. 


During these transactions, Shahabuddin was engaged in 
contest with the King of Khvarazm (modern Khiva) who had 
subverted the governments of the Seljuks in Persia, and 
succeeded to their place as competitors with the Ghoris for the 
ascendancy in Central Asia. He was in Khorasan when he heard 
of his brother’s death in A.D. 1202; and returned to Ghazni and 
ascended the throne of Ghor. The kings of Ghazni were ever 
looking towards the west. Tradition led them to long for the 
orchards and fat pastures of the Oxus. The wealth of India could 
not satisfy these hungry hillmen. Muhammad Ghori must needs 
invade Khvarazm where his momentary successes were 
followed by such disastrous defeat that Shahab-ud-din was 
obliged to burn his baggage and attempt to draw off towards 
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his own country. He was so hard pressed on his own country. 
He was so hard pressed on his retreat that he could not avoid 
an action and received such a defeat that it was with difficulty 
that he could make his way to Andhhe, half way between Balkh 
and Heart. Here he made a stand in 1205 and surrendered on 
condition of being allowed to depart on payment of a sum of 
money. It was also rumoured that he died in action. Everywhere 
the tribes and governors rose in rovolt. Ghazni shut its gates 
on its Sultan’s face, though the governor Tajudin Eldoz was 
one of his favourite slaves. Multan proclaimed a new King, the 
Khokars seized Lahore and laid waste the Punjab; the wide 
dominion of the house of Ghor broke as under. 


The recovery of his shattered Kingdom was Muhammad’s 
greatest feat. Kutubuddin remained true to him as did Herat 
and other western countries where the Government was held 
by his three nephews. He then received the submission of 
Ghazni and pardoned Eldoz. Muhammad set out on October 
20, 1205 from Ghazni for 'ndia. He left Peshawar on November 
2 and then fell suddenly on the Khokars in a position of their 
own choosing between the Jhelum and the Chenub. Thousands 
of them were slaughtered and many more were enslaved. 
Khokars were converted into Islam at this time. Muiz-ud-din 
reached Lahore on February 25, 1206 and after restoring peace 
set off on his return journey to Ghazni for another expedition 
to Khvarazm. When he reached the Indus he ordered his tent 
to be pitched close to the river, that he might enjoy the cool 
breeze of the water. His unguarded position was noticed by 
some Khokars who lost their dear ones in the late war. At 
midnight when all were asleep they swam the river to the spot 
where the King’s tent was pitched; and entering unopposee 
stabbed him to death. 

This event took place on March 15, 1206. His body was 
carried to Ghazni in mournful pomp and buried there. 

Muizuddin did not have any sons and was succeeded by 
his nephew Mahmud, the son of Ghiyas-ud-din. But these 
princes were mere pageants, and the real successors were the 
provincial viceroys of Multan and Sind. Each of these really 
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became independent on their master’s death. Comapred with 
Mahmud, the name of Muhammad Ghori has remained almost 
obscure. He was no patron of letters, and no poets or historians 
vied with one another to praise his munificence and power. 
Yet his conquests in Hindustan were wider and far more 
permanent that Mahmud’s. Muhammad was not really an 
Indian sovereign, but king of Ghazni with eyes turned towards 
Persia and the Oxus. He left a viceroy in India who began the 
famous Slave dynasty, the first of the many Muslim emperors 
that ruled India. 


15 
The Military System on Trial 


1. A new grouping of states through social and political 
changes 

The death of Harsa Siladitya and the collapse of the his empire 
mark the end of an age. A usurper Arjuna by name seized the 
throne and tried to maintain his power in vain. Then the empire 
was temporarily revived in the eighth century by one 
Yasovarman who was defeated in the first half of that century 
by Lalitaditya, the most powerful king of Kasmira, a king whose 
digvijaya is recorded in Rajata angini' His efforts proved futile 
and Kanouj became the target of attack from many sides* and 
did not see better days until the capture of the city by 
Nagabhatta II sometime before 836 A.D. The period from the 
death of Harsa to the invasion of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni is 
often called the period of Rajput ascendancy, as in most parts 
of India ruling families styled themselves ‘Rajputs’ endowed 
with a high sense of military honour. If the period under review 
saw the absence of a superior controlling force like that of the 
Mauryas, the Guptas and the Pusyabhutis in Indian politics 
and if the country was stuffed with a bundle of petty 
independentstates with ever-shifting boundaries and perpetual 
jealousies culminating in occasional intra-Indian warfares, it 
was, nevertheless, the happiest period, as no foreign inroad 
except that of the Arabs in Sind and Gujarat thundered at her 
gates. 


In order to grasp the apparent vitality of the period due to 
immunity from foreign raids, we must now turn to the history 
of Rajput families and clans who played a worthy part in the 
military history of the period and trace their origin and its 
significance as briefly as possible. The Rajputs suddenly appear 
on the stage of Indian history in the seventh and eighth 
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centuries, win kingdom, set themselves up as Ksatriyas of 
ancient Vedic times, become ardent lovers of their country and 
religion and maintain their supremacy in the mountain 
fortresses of Rajputana till the end of the eighteenth century. 
The question of their origin has been subjected to much 
discussion and the theories about it are perplexing. Col. Tod in 
his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan holds the view that 
they were of Scythian descent and entered India along with 
the Hunas and Gurjaras. His view is shared by many writers 
including Dr. Smith, who, while agreeing with Col. Tod that 
the Rajputs of northern India were the descendants of barbarian 
foreign immigrants into Rajputana, is of opinion that some of 
the principal clans of the south are of indigenous origin being 
descendants of the so-called aboriginal tribes such as Gonds, 
Bhars, Kols etc.’. The tradition preserved in the Chand Raisa 
avances the Agnikula theory. The view that they were 
descendants of ancient Ksatriyas being incapable of credence, 
the foreign origin theory has gained general acceptance. 


The intermixture of Indians and foreigners that had been 
taking place for some centuries seemed both deep and 
unconscious, and an infusion of fresh blood added to their 
courage and fighting capacity. The military ardour of the 
Rajputs, it may be presumed, was foreign, their patriotism and 
devotion to religion was Indian. The new grouping of states on 
the ruins of Harsa’s empire had its advantages. It brought ina 
new aristoeracy and a new martial spirit and out of this process 
of assimilation a stronger, though not a united India, ready to 
resist external aggression, emerged. ‘A high feeling of chivalry 
and honour, of independence and patriotism animated all 
Rajputs, and this sameness had much to do with the fusion of 
the various clans which had ethnologically stood apart from 
one another’.* Despite occasional struggle among themselves 
for power, these brave Rajputs opposed tooth and nail the 
advance of the Arabs, Turks and Afghans. Even after their 
power of resistance and frittered away, they remained stout 
defenders of their hearth and home. The Sisodia house of Mewar 
showed the House of Timur an indomitable siprit of 
independence and even those who chase to lend support to 
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the imperialistic scheme of the Moghuls proved their worth by 
being indispensable adjuncts to the Moghul Army and 
Administration. 


2. The Brahmana Chach Dynasty of Sind 


While the empire of Harsa was falling to pieces and the 
centrifugal tendency was gathering momentum, a great 
religion,—Islam was taking shape in the deserts of Arabia. Islam 
was destined to bring in its train a big empire extending from 
the Straits of Gibraltar in the west to the western seaboard of 
India in the east. Within twenty years of the Prophet’s death 
the banner of the Islam was planted in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Persia and Afghanistan. It was the rapidly moving eastward 
drive of this new faith that threatened India in the first quarter 
of the eighth century. Easy of access along the coast of the 
Arabian sea Sind was the first slice of land to be overwhelmed 
by the Arabs. It is necessary at this stage to recount briefly the 
political history of the Kingdom of Sind with special reference 
to its ruling dynasty, boundaries and defence on the eve of the 
Arab invasion. The Arab attack on Sind was not a rash or ill- 
conceived undertaking. It was preceded by a number of 
expeditions intended to pillage the coasts of India. At first they 
were like punitive expeditions against the pirates. The 
immediate cause of the appearance of the armies of Islam in 
Sind was supplied by the seizure of ships bearing presents from 
the King of Ceylon to al-Hajaj, Governor of Iraq. All these were 
end in the organised invasion of Sind by Muhammed Bin Qasim 
in about 712-713 A.D. and its ultimate conquest by excellent 
Arab General whose exploits are “one of the romances of 
history”. 

The only book from which anything reliable is known 
about Sind from the sixth century A.D. to its conquest by the 
Arabs is the Chachnama (also called Tarikh-I-Hind—Wa-Sind 
or Fathnama), a Persian work written in the time of and 
dedicated to Nasir-ud-din Qabacha (613 A-H.—1216 A.D.). The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited Sind in the middle of the 
seventh century. His account refers to the reigning king “who 
was of the Sudra Caste (Shu-to-lo)... a sincere man and a 
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believer in Buddhism.”* The Chachnama furnishes details. 
According to it, Brahmana Chach (643-671 A.D.), his brother 
Candar and his son Dahir (679-712 A.D.) occupied the throne 
after the Rai dynasty which had ruled from 450-463 A.D. The 
last number of the Rais was Rai Sahasi II (c. 643 A.D.). 


Chach, who succeeded the Rai rulers, was a vigorous king 
and administered an extensive area whose frontiers touched 
Kasmir and included Mukram and Siwistan. His territory 
comprised the whole of the lower Indus Valley plus some 
portions of Beluchistan. He is said to have augmented his power 
by defeating a king named Mahrat who is described as the chief 
of Jaipur, Jodhpur or Chitor in about the first year of the Hijira 
(623 A.D.).?7 What land and naval forces, if any, Brahmana Chach 
and his son Dahir had in readiness to resist the Arabs who began 
pillaging the coast as early as 637 A.D. in the Caliphate of Omar, 
we have practically no means of ascertaining. No ship was 
stationed to guard the western coastal belt which was frequently 
the scene of piracy and was ravaged by sea-rovers over whom 
Dahir had apparently no control. In reply to al-Hajaj’s request 
to set free the Muslim woman captured on ship by the Meds of 
ad-Daibul (Debal) Dahir sent the following message: 


‘Pirates over whom I have no control captured.’ 


This was regarded as an unsatisfactory reply and the Arab 
governor of Iraq organised these expedition on a grand scale. 
The Arab naval attack on Tanah (modern Thana near Bombay) 
and Barwas (Broach) was the forerunner of the final conquest 
of Sind by Muhammed Bin Qasim. It saw the defeat and death 
of the ruler of Sind whose capital was at Alor.’ In the spring of 
712 A.D. Muhammed Bin Qasim at the head of a large and 
well-equipped army landed in Debal’® and at once began the 
offensive. The first act of Arab aggression was to pull down 
the red flag floating over a big temple. Elphinstone” writes : 


‘While Qasim was considering the difficulties opposed to 
him, he was informed by some of his prisoners that the safety 
of the place was believed to depend upon the flag which was 
displayed on the towers of the temple. He directed his engines 
against that sacred standard and at last succeeded in brining it 
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to the ground, which occasioned so much dismay in the garrison 
as to cause the speedy fall of the place.’ 


A clash soon took place and the Hindus who came to 
oppose were defeated by the Muslims. The city presented a 
scene of massacre and rapine. After taking Debal, a famous sea 
port town, the Arab general marched upon Nerun (part of 
Brahmanabad), the inhabitants of which submitted. He crossed 
the Indus by constructing a bridge of boats. The rapid advance 
of Arab troppers and the news of their crossing the Indus 
became a source of anxiety to Dahir. Realising the supreme 
need of the hour, he fell upon Rewar—(Raor). A terrible battle 
ensued. “The enemy”, says Lane Poole,” “unable to oppose 
the landing fell back upon Rewar, where the Arabs beheld for 
the first time the imposing array of chiefs, mounted on 
armoured war-elephants and led by their King Dahir. Naptha 
arrows, however, disordered the elephants and set fire to the 
howdahs; the King was slain, the Hindus fled and the Muslims 
glutted themselves with massacre.” At this hour of national 
crisis Dahir’s wife Rani Bai and her son, when the Hindus, 
defeated leaderless were completely disorganised, stationed 
themselves in the fortress of Rewar, determined to offer 
stubborn resistance to the enemy till everything was given up 
for lost. This incident reminds us of the heroic resistance put 
up by the Carthaginians against Rome during the Third Punic 
War when ‘the whole city was turned into a workshop of arms 
in which men and women in relays laboured day and 
night...the women cutting off their hair to be twisted into cords 
for the engines.’ 

The queen, ‘reviewed the remnant of her garrison, 15 
thousand in number in the fort, and forthwith stones from 
mangonels and balistas, as well as arrows and javelins began 
tobe rained down thickly upon the Arabs, who were encamped 
under the walls of the fort.’ In siege operations Indians, it 
seems, used, as in the Medieval Europe, the battering-ram, the 
catapult the movable tower as the principal offensive weapons.'> 
But the Arabs did not lose heart. They conducted the siege with 
courage and hope and the fort ultimately capitulated. The heroic 
queen with her retinue burnt herself in Indian fashion to save 
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the honour of her country. Muhammad Bin Qasim then 
occupied the fort and marched upon Brahmanabad (modern 
Hyderabad) and within a short time his conquering zeal 
brought Multan, the most important city in the Upper Indus, 
under his control. With the occupation of Multan, Sind passed 
virtually into Arab hands. One is not justified, however, in 
calling it a facile conquest. The fight put up by Dahir and his 
family was not tame or unworthy. The ruler of Sind had not 
been wholeheartedly supported by all sections of his people 
and as usual, treachery had its part. “The conquest of Sind” 
says one writer, “should not be regarded as indicating in a 
general way the superiority of the Muslims over the Indians 
from a military point of view...To the inexplicable want of 
strategy on the part of Dahir and the treachery of the Buddhists 
of the South, we must add the base betrayal of the chief officers 
and grandees of Sind to account for its ruler’s ignominous end.” 
The rise to power of the Rajputs in the seventh century and the 
growth of orthodox forms of Hinduism had much to do with 
discomfiture of the Brahmana King Dahir. Thus, ‘the Jats and 
the agricultural classes who helped Muhammed Bin Qasim in 
his invasion of Sind did so not out of love for the conqueror 
but to wreak vengeance on the Brahmins whose tyranny they 
could not forget, and especially on King Dahir, the Brahmin 
usurper of the throne of Sind whose previous king was a 
Buddhist.”*° The Chachnama” writes:—'The Arab army 
marched on till it reached the fort of Bait, and all the horsemen 
were clad in iron armour. Pickets were posted in all directions, 
and orders were given to dig an entrenchment round the camp 
and to deposit the baggage there. Muhammed Bin Qasim then 
advanced from the fort of Bait towards Rewar, till he arrived 
at a place called Jewar (Jaipur). Between Rewar and Jewar was 
a lake on which Dahir had stationed a select body of troops to 
reconnoitre.’ The above fact proves that Dahir did not neglect 
to take precautionary measures. The Chachnama* further tells 
us that Dahir employed about 500 Arab troopers and placed 
them in charge of a Muslim general. He was, therefore, aware 
of the strength and serviceability of the Arab mounted soldiers, 
having already used them against his enemies. After all it was 
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not a Veni-Vidi-Vicr affair, and the army and the machines 
employed in the task were enormous. Commenting on the view 
shared by Firishta that the conquest of Sind was effected by six 
thousand men Elliot’’ observes : 


“The more correct statement given by our Arab authorities 
show that independent of an advanced guard under Abu-/- 
Asamel Jahan, Which was ordered to join Muhammed Qasim 
on the borders of Sind, there were 6,000 picked cavalry from 
Syria and Iraq, 6,000 armed camel riders, thoroughly equipped 
for military operations, with a baggage of 3,000 Bactrian camels, 
which however, Mir Ma’sum converts into train of 3,000 
infantry. In Makran Muhammed Qasim was joined by the 
governor, Muhammad Harun, with other reinforcements, and 
five catapults, together with necessary ammunition, transported 
by sea to Debal. The number of men conveyed by the naval 
squadron may be estimated by the fact that we find one catapult 
alone requiring no less than five hundred men to work 
it...Besides these Arab troops, we find the Jats and Meds 
enlisting under Muhammad Qasim’s banner, which 
independent of its moral effect in dividing national sympathies 
and relaxing the unanimity of defence against foreign 
aggression, must have been of incalculable benefit to him in 
his disproportionate excess of cavalry which could be but of 
little service in a country intersected by rivers, swamps and 
canals.” 


Though culturally of great import, the Arab conquest of 
Sind was a failure politically—‘’a mere episode in the history 
of India and of Islam,—a triumph without results’ and it 
affected only a fringe of that vast country.” Mir Ma’sum stated 
that two years after the death of Qasim, the people of India 
rebelled, and threw off their yoke, and the country from 
Debalpur to the Salt sea only remained the dominions of the 
Khalifa. The inability of the Arabs to impose their authority 
on lands beyond Sind probably suggests the volume of 
opposition given to the foreigners by the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 
The Calukyas and the Karkotas of western, southern and 
northern India respectively.” The Arab General of Sind made 
serious efforts to extend the bounds of his dominion and 
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undertook several expeditions for the purpose. Baladhuri 
would have us believe that Junayd (the governor) defeated and 
killed Dahir’s son, Hullishah who had ‘apostatized and opposed 
his advance after a naval battle.’ It is further learnt that the 
Arab advance received a definite set-back when the Lata prince 
of South Gujarat Abani Janasraya repulsed a formidable Tajik 
invasion in 738-39 which affected the kingdoms of Sindhu, 
Cutch, Saurastra etc.** The Gwalior inscription of Bhoja I of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara line states that Nagabhata I, King of Avanti 
defaeated a mlechha ruler in about 725 A.D.* The Rajputs of 
Western India, therefore, played the same part as Charles Martel 
of the Merovingian dynasty did on the plain of Tours in 732 
A.D.* or the Elector of Saxony, the Duke of Lorraine and 
Sobieski of Poland did under the walls of Vienna in 1683. The 
Indian princes apparently rose to the occasion inspired by a 
new martial spirit and patriotism and further progress of the 
Arab arms was arrested. Many causes no doubt contributed to 
the extinction of the Arab suzerainty in Sind such as distances, 
indifference of the Caliphate, heavy cost of administration in 
proportion to its revenue, but the will of the neighbouring 
Hindu states to drive the Arabs bag and baggage was not 
perhaps a negligible factor. The Hindu military defence was 
still very strong. A gap of nearly three centuries intervenes 
between the Arab aggression and the Turkish raids whose effect 
was permanent. 


3. The Hindu Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab 


The history of Afghanistan and the Punjab from the over-throw 
of the Kusana power by the Brahmana Kollar of Lalliya to the 
day when the kingdom was destroyed by Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni is an instructive study in military history. In the early 
part of the tenth century Jayapala, the most eminent 
representative of the Hindu Sahis ruled over an extensive 
empire with his capital at Bhatinda (modern Patiala State). We 
learn from Firishta” that the dominions of Jayapala extended 
in length from Sirhind in. the Punjab and Lamghan (Kabul) and 
in breadth from the Kingdom of Kashmir to Multan. The rise 
of the Turkish principality of Ghazni in the same century and 
the territorial adjacency of Hindu and Muslim rulers became 
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before long a fruitful cause of conflict.* The existence of a 
powerful Hindu monarchy at the strategic point of India’s 
northwestern frontier and the growing fear of Turkish raids on 
Hindu territories invested Jayapala with a heavy responsibility 
which he shouldered for a pretty long time in the interest of 
India’s national defence. In the words of Firishta : 


“He (Jayapala) resided in the fort of Bhatinda for the 
convenience of taking steps for opposing the Muhommedans.” 
On the military strength and valour of this prince depended to 
a large extent the safety of the interior, as he occupied the key 
position of the gateway to India. When that line of defence was 
broken through, practically all Hindusthan lay exposed to 
Muslin arms. The raid of the Ghaznivides began even during 
the life-time of Alpti-gin (c. 933-963 A.D.). Under his successor 
Sabuktigin the situation rapidly changed and it became quite 
impossible for the Sahis to sit idle and tolerate Turkish 
aggression. Noticing the insecurity of his Western dominions 
Jayapala gathered a vast army and marched on Langhan (c. 
988) to force the Sultan to abandon his frequent raids. A battle 
took place near Langhan in which the Hindu king was defeated 
and compelled to sign a treaty. During the negotiations for 
peace the Sahi monarch is said to have forwarded a spirited 
note to Sabuktigin to this effect : 


“You have heard and known the nobleness cf India, now 
that, in seasons of extremity, they fear not death or destruction. 
They run the edge of the sword over those who wrong them, 
where there is no means of escaping the blade. In affairs of 
honour and renown we would place ourselves upon the fire 
like roast meat, and upon the dagger like the sun-rays.’” 


Does not the above quotation from ‘Utbi’ prove the 
determination of Jayapala to brave all perlis in the national 
cause ? 


Jayapala violated the treaty he concluded by surrendering 
four forts any fifty elephants.» That was the cause of the second 
military action. In this connection Dr. H. C. Ray” observes,— 
‘The Muslim historians, as usual, throws all the blame on 
Jayapala, but it is not unlikely that this was a mere pretext for 
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renewing hostilities on both sides.’ Jayapala who enjoyed the 
confidence of Indian princes lost no time organising a 
confederacy of Hindu princes, consisting of Delhi, Ajmer, 
Kalinjar and Kanouj who helped him with men and money.” 
In spite of his best efforts to crush the formidable foe Jayapala 
was defeated for the second time at Langhan in about 991 A.D. 
The army assembled in his last expedition against Ghazni was 
by no means small and untrained. The Muslim historians like 
Firishta, Nizam-ud-Din—and as a matter of fact all the 
authorities—have stated that Jayapala’s army consisted of 
100,000 cavalry and many elephants and ‘an innumerable host 
of foot’ and that it looked ‘like the boundless ocean and in 
number like the ants and locusts of the wilderness.’ The Hindu 
reverses were apparently due to the superior generalship of 
the Sultan. After Subuktigin his successor Mahmud took up 
the struggle and continued it in full vigour till the Sahis were 
completely annihilated. Himself an intrepid general and an 
ardent follower of Islam, Mahmud heard of the fabulous wealth 
of Hind. He inherited his father’s enmity to the Sahis and fell 
upon their territory at the head of a large army. With the sole 
object of revenge and plunder he raided the Indian territories 
several times, undertaking one expedition almost every year 
between 1001-1025 A.D. In his second expedition he attacked 
Jayapala. The latter was taken by surprise and had to face the 
enemy before his mobilisation was complete. A hard contest 
took place on the 8" Muharram, 392 A.H. (1001 A.D.). Jayapala 
was defeated and taken prisoner. After release he abdicated in 
favour of his son, Anandapala. Jayapala’s thirty years’ struggle 
with the Ghaznivides ended in a failure. It now became the 
duty of his successor to save himself and his country against 
overwhelming odds. On a new pretext but clearly to settle the 
old score Mahmud invaded the territory of Anandapala in 1004 
A.D. After pillaging Bhera and Multan the Sultan fell upon 
Lahore finally in 1008 A.D. This attack was of a serious kind 
and there was no lack of preparations on the part of 
Anandapala. Thus writes Firishta®: 


‘Anandapala, hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors 
on all sides inviting the assistance of other princes of 
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Hindusthan who now considered the expulsion of the 
Muhammedans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kanouj, Delhi and Ajmer entered into 
confederacy and collecting their forces, advanced towards 
Punjab with the greatest army that had yet taken the field...The 
Hindu women on this occasion sold their jewels and melted 
down their golden ornaments (which they sent from distant 
parts) to furnish resources for the war; and the Gukkars and 
other warlike tribes joining the army, surrounded the 
Mohammedans, who were obliged to entrench their camp.” 


Commenting on the war efforts of the Sahis the Cambridge 
History of India* remarks : 


‘The number and consequences of his allies are perhaps 
exaggerated, but it is evident from Mahmud’s excessive caution 
that Anandapala had received a considerable accession of 
strength and that the army which he led into the field was very 
different from that which Mahmud had so easily brushed aside 
on his way to Multan.’ 


How the battle raged and how ultimately Anandapala 
went down is learnt from the following lines of Firishta® : 


‘Mahmud...ordered 6,000 archers to the front to endeavour 
to provoke the enemy to attack his entrenchments. The archers 
were opposed by Gukkars, who in spite of the King’s effort 
and presence, repulsed his light troops and followed them so 
closely that no less than 30,000 Gukkars with their heads and 
feet bare and armed with various weapons, penetrated into the 
Mahommedan lines, when a dreadful carnage ensued, and in 
a few minutes 5,000 Mohammedans were slain. The enemy were 
at length cut off as fast as they advanced, the attacks became 
fainter and fainter till on a sudden the elehant upon which the 
prince who commanded the Hindus rode, becoming unruly 
from the effects of the naphtha balls, and the flight of arrows, 
turned and fled. The circumstances produced a panic amongst 
the Hindus, who seeing themselves deserted by their general, 
gave way and fled also.’ 


It is clear that but for the operation of one cause, iz. the 
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havoc caused by Anandapala’s elephant the battle might have 
remained indecisive for some time and the circumstances might 
have changed for the better. His successor Trilocanapala was, 
however, not devoid of heroic virtues like Rajyapala of Kanouj 
and showed the last flicker of determination of opposing 
Mahmud till he was killed in battle in 1021 A.D.* His death 
created a chasm which could not be filled by another ruler. 
The Sahis disappeared as an independent power and their 
wholesale annihilation is surely indicative of Hindu India's 
political misfortune. 


The Somnath Expedition is considered to be the most 
devastating military operation undertaken by Sultan Mahmud 
in Western India. It took place either in 1023 or 1024 A.D. The 
authorities disagree on the exact date. But in the desert region 
of Rajputana this successful raider is said to have met with a 
rebuff at the hands of the Rajputs. An old Persian Chronicle” 
preserves an account which runs as follows : 


‘Shah Mahmud took to his heels in dismay and saved his 
life, but many of his followers of both sexes were 
captured...Turks, Afghans and Moghul female prisoners; if they 
happened to be virgins, they were accepted as wives by Indian 
soldiers...the bowels of others, however, were cleansed by 
means of emetics and purgatives, and thereafter the captives 
were married to men of similar rank.” 


The truth of the incident quoted above remains to be tested 
before it is accepted in toto. The measures adopted by the 
Rajputs look like an attempt at absorption of foreigners by a 
process of purgation. 

The kingdom of Kasmira then ruled by the Lohara dynasty 
did not feel the full weight of Turkish arms nor did it submit to 
the Turuskus till two centuries had elapsed. The following note 
about Kasmira byAlberuni* deserves mention : 


‘Kashmir lies ona plateau surrounded by high inaccessible 
mountains. The south and east of the country belong to the 
Hindus, the west to the various kings...the inhabitants are 
particularly anxious about the natural strength of their country 
and therefore take always much care to keep a strong hold upon 
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the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence it is 
very difficult to have commerce with them.’ 


We lear from Rajataranginr’ that Sultan Mahmud after 
his victory on the Tousi (modern Punch) over Trilochanapala 
of Lahore in 1013 A.D. advanced towards the kingdom of 
Kasmira and came away laden with immense booty. In 1015 
he renewed his attack and Firishta” gives an account of his 
ineffective Kasmira campaign thus : 


‘Mahmud in the year A.H. 406 revisited Kashmir with his 
army in order to punish some rebel chiefs and to besiege 
some forts which he had not reduced in his former 
expedition. The first of these forts was Lohkat, remarkable 
on account of its height and strength, and which entirely 
defeated the king’s utmost efforts; for not being able to 
reduce it during the summer season, he was obliged, on 
the approach of winter to abandon his enterprise and 
return to Ghazni.’ 


No further attempt at subjugation of secluded valley was 
made either by the Ghaznivides or by Muhammad Ghuri. Well 
protected by nature, Kashmira earned a respite for nearly two 
centuries. 


4, The Second Kanyakubja Empire (c. 800-1194 A.D.) 
(I) The Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanouj 


(I) In the ninth century Kanouj once again entered upona 
period of expansion and glory under the Pratiharas. She 
occupied an excellent position in the Indo-Gangetic plain, being 
eminently fit to be the capital of a big empire. It was a fortified 
city on the Ganges and was converted into a magnificient, 
wealthy and well fortified city nearly four miles long and a 
mile broad, furnished with numerous lofty buildings and 
adorned with many tanks and buildings’. The greatest king of 
the house was Bhoja I. Epirgraphic evidence proves the vastness 
of his empire which extended from the Cis-Sutlej districts of 
the Punjab to the borders of Bengal. Bhoja’s successors 
Mahendrapala retained unimpaired the territories that they had 
inherited. The frequent onslaughts on the Prahtihara power by 
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the Rastrakutas of the Deccan, especially that of Indra III in 
about 916 A.D. destroyed the vitality of the empire, and so when 
Sultan Mahmud attacked Kanouj in 1018, the Pratihara Empire 
had lost its early military strength and energy. Rajyapala is 
said to have submitted readily to the Sultan of Ghazni. So 
Firishta* observes : 


‘The Indian prince of this rich city (Kanouj) was Koonwar 
Rai. He affected great state and splendour, but being 
unexpectedly invaded had not time to put himself in a 
position of defence or to collect his troops. Terrified by the 
great force and the formidable appearance of the invaders, 
he resolved to sue for peace; and accordingly going out 
with his family to the camp, he submitted himself to the 
Sultan Mahmood.’ 


When the destinies of the Pratihara empire were being 
shaped by the military exploits of Nagabhata II, Mihir Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala, it came to occupy easily the foremost place 
in the north Indian politics. The very fact that the Pratiharas 
ruled over an empire wider than that of Harsa*® and were 
surrounded by powerful ruling houses on three sides including 
the Arabs of Sind, lends support to the conjecture that their 
position was unique from the military point of view. An Arab 
traveller, Al-Ma‘sudi (890-956 A.D.) has stated that they had to 
keep in readiness ‘four mighty armies to meet enemies in every 
direction.’ The army of the north wars against the prince of 
Multan and the Musalmanas, his (the king’s) subjects on the 
frontier. The army of the south fights against Balhara, king of 
Mankir. The other two armies are in every direction.“ Another 
Arab traveller Sulaiman who visitied W. India in the ninth 
century testifies to the military superiority of the Pratiharas. 
We know from him that ‘the King of Jurz (Pratiharas) 
maintained numerous forces and no other Indian prince had 
so fine a cavalry.“ The possession of a fine cavalry on which 
depended invariably victories in battles in ancient and early 
mediaeval periods was indeed a great asset. But why did the 
Pratiharas fail to maintain their military prestige and uphold 
political ascendancy? Unfortunately no Kautilya has left for the 
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Pratiharas a detailed account of their military organization. The 
days of standing army, it seems, were no more. Like their 
predecessors in the Christian era, the Pratiharas depended toa 
large extent upon the contingents supplied by their feudatories 
and allied states. There are grounds for believing that in their 
constant warfare with their Indian neighbours as also in 
relieving Arab pressure from the west, the Pratiharas in the 
heyday of their prosperity and in the dark hours of misfortune 
were aided by a number of feudatory princes. Having sustained 
a defeat at the hands of Indra III, the Rastrakuta king in about 
916 A.D., Mahipala requisitioned the services of his feudal chiefs 
and with their help recovered some portion of his empire. 
Reliance on feudal chiefs some portion of his empire. Reliance 
on feudal chiefs and subordinate allies proved harmful to the 
empire in the long run. 


As the eleventh century approached, Kanouj fell on evil 
days. Mahmud of Ghazni sapped its strength in 1018 A.D. From 
that day to the battle to Tarain in 1192 there was practically no 
paramount power in northern India. The history of post- 
Pratihara Kanouj of the Gahadvalas under Govindachandra and 
his grandson,—that of Ajmer-Delhi under the Tomaras and the 
Chauhanas, though otherwise full of interest is a woeful record 
of disunity, disruption and discord so far as India’s integrity 
and national defence were concerned. The last bulwark of 
Hindu defence crumbled to pieces in the second battle of Tarain 
(1192 AD). 


(II) The Gahadvalas of Kanouj and Varanasi 


Candradeva of the Gahadvala clan is considered to be the 
founder of the Gahadvala or Rathor ruling dynasty in the 
second half of the eleventh century. His position was due to 
the occupation of Kanouj, the acquisition of Auodhya and 
Varanasi and the reduction of the Tomaras of Delhi to 
vassalage.” The greatest king of the line was Govindachandra 
(c.1114-1154 A.D.), who, as the grants of his father Madanpala 
and of his own show, fought many a battle to maintain his 
power. Not only did he extend his political influence up to 
Monghyr in south Bihar but also defend Banaras and other 
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sacred cities against Turks during the life-time of his father.*® 
Regarding the exploits of this ruler Dr. H.C. Ray* observes : 


‘The Muslim king who is reported to have laid aside his 
enmity seeing the display of the prince’s matchless 
fighting, certainly belonged to the Yamini dynasty of 
Ghazni and Lahore. These rulers from time to time tried 
to emulate the victories of Mahmud by occasionally 
invading the Ganges-Yamuna valley...there seems little 
doubt that it was in these conflicts that prince 
Govindachandra distinguished himself.’ 


It is interesting to note that in connection with the Muslim 
inroad a tax called “ Turuska-danda” was levied on the subjects 
of the Gahadvala king.” This shows permanent arrangement 
and anxious care for military defence of the country of the early 
Gahadvalas. 


Though himself a capable ruler and a good warrior, 
Jayachandra (1170-1194) committed the fatal mistake of 
quarrelling with the Chauhans of Ajmer and Delhi and of 
remaining a passive spectator when Delhi under Prthviraja was 
struggling against the irresistible might of Muhammad Ghuri. 
The height of ill-feeling and feud between Jayachandra and 
Prithviraj concerning the latter’s carrying off the daughter of 
the former has been described in the Hindi epic Chand Raso 
by Bardai. The story given therein may not be true, butit reflects 
the temper and attitude of the Rajput princes in the crucial 
moment of their country’s history. North Indian politics seemed 
to depend not upon the principles of nationalism and co- 
operation but on personal jealousies. The battle of Chandrawar 
(near Etawah, U.P.) was the last battle in which the existence of 
Hindu independence was at stake. The fall of Jayachandra 
signalised the end of Hindu resistance in all sectors—western, 
eastern and central. The following account of the battle of 
Chandrawar is gathered from the Taj-ul-Ma‘athir of Hasan 
Nizami® : 

“When the army was mustered, it was found to amount 

to 50,000 mounted men clad in armour and coats mail with 

which they advanced to fight the Rai of Banaras. The king 
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ordered Kutubuddin to proceed with the vanguard, 
consisting of 1,000 cavalry which fell upon the ‘army of 
the enemies of religion’ and completely defeated it. The 
Rai of Benaras, Jaichand, the chief of idolatry and perdition, 
advanced to oppose the royal troops with an army 
countless as the particles of sand. The Rai of Benaras who 
prided himself on the number of his forces and war 
elephants, seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly 
wound from an arrow and ‘fell from his exalted seat to the 
earth’. His head was carried on the point of a spear to the 
commander, and his body was thrown to the dust of 
contempt.” 


The battle, according to the Muslim historian, was decisive. 
It was not exactly the want of preparedness, or the numerical 
strength of the army or the palpable inferiority in military tactics 
that account for Jayachandra’s defeat and death. With one 
million troops (we do not know how many cavalrymen and 
how many foot soldiers there were) and 700 elephants, he boldly 
faced the enemy and met his fate. To oppose successfully the 
overwhelming cavalry charges he did not see his way to 
organise a confederacy of other Rajput rulers and increase the 
number of cavalry. In his pride he forgot completely his own 
people and country. Though Col. Tod speaks of Jayachandra’s 
jealousy towards Prithviraj, it is too much to think that there 
wasa conspiracy on the part of the former to invite Muhammad 
Ghuri and bring about the ruin of the latter who was his political 
rival. Jayachandra was not at least a Pausanius or an 
Alcibiades. His attitude on the eve of the battle of Tarain does 
not show that he ever realized common danger, and as Dr. H.C. 
Ray® points out, ‘there is no evidence to show that Jayachandra, 
even from an intelligent perception of his own self-interest, co- 
operated in any way with the Cahamanas’. So far as the battle 
of Chandrawar and the fall of Kanouj is concerned, it was not 
the lack of military organisation; it was rather the lack of co- 
operation and unity that account for the catastrophe. 


5. The Candellas of Jejakabhukti 
The invasions of India by the Yamini sultan of Ghazni in the 
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tenth and early eleventh centuries must have been a stunning 
blow to the Pratihara empire. By 950 A.D. that empire began to 
lose its grip and there emerged on the stage of history another 
Rajput dynasty destined to play a commendable part both from 
the political and military points of view,—the Candellas of 
Jejakabhukti (Modern Bundelkhand). The political 
achievements of the Candellas under some of their 
distinguished rulers like Yasovarman, Dhanga, Vidyadhara and 
Kirtivarman deserve careful consideration. The traditional 
founder of the Candella power was Nripa Nannuka. Fifth and 
sixth in descent from Nannuka were Harsa and Yasovarman 
respectively. The rise of the Candella state may be dated from 
the accession of Yasovarman who conquered the mountain of 
Kalinjar’,—‘the dwelling place of Siva’ as the Khajuraho Stone 
inscription™ states, and made it the seat of his power. His 
successor Dhanga, who mounted the throne sometime before 
v.s. 1011 (953-54 A.D.) is rightly looked upon as the most 
powerful ruler of his time. His reign saw the beginnings of 
Turuska raids on the north-western frontier. The extent of 
Dhanga’s dominions which included the two strategic fortresses 
of the north, viz., Kalinjar and Gwalior is given in verse 45 of 
the Khajuraho epigraph.* One of the Candella inscriptions 
says that he ‘defeated the Kanyakubja Narendra in battlefield’ 
and got the exalted sovereignty (Samrajya). He bore the title of 
Kalinjaradhipat. There is no evidence that his territory was 
ever raided by the sultans of Ghazni. The very fact that he did 
never sustain any defeats at the hands of the Turuska testifies 
to the military strength of the Candella state in Central India 


Both Nizamuddin” and Firishta* seem to refer to a Hindu 
confederacy that was organized to give armed assistance to 
the Sahi King Jayapala when Subuktigin threatened his 
dominions. Scholars® believe that the Kalinjar potentate 
Dhanga was one of the confederates who offered some 
contingents to Jayapala in his peril. In spite of the defeat of the 
Sahi ruler which involved loss of territory and prestige, Central 
India remained politically unaffected till the days of Ghuri’s 
solid conquests. Ganda’s son, Vidyadhara who came to the 
throne some time before 1019 A.D. is reported to have fought 
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successfully and worsted Rajyapala, the Pratihara chief for his 
craven flight and abject surrender to the Ghaznivides. On a 
close study of the accounts of Ibn-ul-Athir and Nizamuddin, 
Dr. H. C. Ray® observes, ‘In the year A.H. 409 (a mistake for 
A.H. 410) Mahmud of Ghazni marched against India to protect 
his territories from a threatened attack by Bida (Vidyadhara). 
This King, we are told, was the greatest of the rulers of India in 
territory; he had the largest armies and his country was named 
Khajuraho. Both the accounts bear evidence to the military 
power of the Candella ruler on whom had now fallen the task 
of resisting the encroachments of Islam in the Ganges-Jumna 
valley. According to Nizamuddin there was no fight between 
the two armies.’ When Sultan Mahmud directed his attention 
to the Candella kingdom, its ruler was ready, according to 
Firishta, to meet him on the border of his kingdom with 45,000 
infantry, 36,000 cavalry and 640 elephants. 


The decline of the Candella power began after 
Vidyadhara’s death. It was for sometime completely eclipsed 
in consequence of the overwhelming might of the Kalacuri 
kings,—Gangeyadeva and Laksmikarna Their struggle with 
the Cahamanas of Delhi and Ajmer and the Gahadvalas of 
Kanouj and Kasi in the late twelfth century was a contributory 
cause of their weakness. The last independent king was 
Parmardi (c. 1167-1203). He proved no match for Ghuri’s 
lieutenant, Qutub-ud-din. The fort of Kalinjar was invaded by 
that excellent general in A.H. 599 (1202 A.D.) Parmardi and 
Rai of Kalinjar, unable to offer fruitful resistance, acknowledged. 
Turkish suzerainty, Taju-/-Ma ‘asi writes : 

“The accursed Parmar, the Rai of Kalinjar, fled into the 
fort after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwards 
surrendered himself and placed the collar of subjection 
round his neck, was admitted to the same favours as his 
ancestor had experienced from Mahmud Subuktigin, and 
engaged to make a payment of tribute and elephants, but 
he died a natural death before he could execute any of his 
engagements.” 


The Gahadvalas of Kanouj and Varanasi, the Chauhans of 
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Delhi and Ajmer, the Palas and Senas of Bengal and Bihar had 
been forced already to rivet the chains of subjection round their 
necks. The capture of Kalinjar remains one of the marvels of 
military history. Nizamuddin® and Albruni® testify to the 
staying power and impregnability of the Kalinjar fort, the 
former calling it as one which ‘has no equal in the whole country 
of Hindusthan.’ 


6. The Cahamanas of Sakambhari, Ajmer and Delhi 


The Cahamanas or Chauhans of Sakambhari, Ajmer and 
Rajputana made themselves master of Delhi by defeating 
Tomaras in the 11" century. The name of Vigraharaja II is 
associated with that exploit. In the famous Sibalik pillar 
inscription at Delhi (Feroz Shah ki-Lat) Bisaldeva (=Vigraharaja 
II according to some, grandfather of Prithviraja I) claims the 
credit of clearing the country of Musalmans and of making it 
Aryabhumi again.® Prithviraja IIE (c. 1179-1192), nephew of 
Vigraharaja IV, was the most illustrious ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer on the eve of the Muslim conquest of Hindusthan. His 
capital was a well-guarded city. The ruins of the fort of Rai 
Pithora can even now be traced. 


“The fort of Rai Pithora, which surrounds the citadel of 
Lalkot on three sides, would appear to have been built to 
protect the Hindu city of Delhi from the attacks of 
Musalmans. The wall of the city is carried from the north 
bastion of Lalkot called Fateh Bhuj to the north-east for 
three quarters of a mile where it turns to the south-west- 
east for 1% miles to the Dumdama Burj. From this bastion 
the direction of the wall for about one mile is south-west 
and then north-east for a short distance to the south and 
of the hill on which Azim Khan tomb is situated...the fort 
of Rai Pithora in Delhi proper is said to have nine gates 
besides the Ghazni gate most of which can still be 
traced...the circuit of its wall was nearly 4% miles... it 
possessed 27 Hindu temples of which several hundreds of 
richly carved pillars still remain to attest both to the taste 
and wealth of the last Hindu rulers of Delhi. 


Prithviraja’s wars and conquests, his chivalrous deeds and 
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love adventures have found expression in the writings of his 
court-poet Chand Bardai. Notwithstanding the high reputation 
and fame of the Chauhan hero, the politics of Hindusthan was 
at this time rotten to the core. All the Rajputs clans—the 
Gahadvalas, the Chauhans, the Candellas etc. had been engaged 
in interminable feuds to gain their selfish ends, forgetful of their 
heavy responsibility, ie., India’s national defence.” Their 
attitude and position have been fittingly portrayed by Dr. H. 
C. Ray thus,—‘Lulled into a false sense of security by the 
temporary cessation of vigorous attacks from the weak 
successors of Mahmud, they carried on petty feuds and failed 
to notice that formidable storm cloud that was slowly gathering 
strength in the hills of Ghur.’® 


The fall of the Ghaznivides and the rise of the principality 
of Ghur in the hills of Afghanistan precipitated the evil hour of 
the Hindus in the plains. Muhammad Ghuri’s victorious march 
on India began in 1174 A.D. Having made himself master of 
Sind and the Punjab Shabu-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri directed 
his attack on the Cahamana prince of whose heroism and 
military renown he was not aware. Prithviraja met the slowly 
moving armies of his opponent at Tarain®,—a village between 
Thanesvar and Karnal. According to Firishta, Prithviraja’s army 
consisted of 200,000 horses and 3,000 elephants. Unable to stand 
the cavalry charges made by the Rajputs, the Turkish army 
dispersed in all directions, and soon the Sultan, himself 
receiving a wound, ‘was forced to leave the field. It was a 
terrible battle and a spectacular victory, too. Never did the 
Muslim arms meet with such a crushing defeat. In a sense it 
was a single-handed victory—Jayachandra, the powerful ruler 
of Kanouj who might have been of incalculable assistance, kept 
aloof—hesitant and suspicious. But the revenge that was in store 
required better nerve, better resources and better understanding 
and co-operation to stave off the calamity. 

The second clash with Prithviraja took place on the same 
ground a year after, i.e. in 1192 A.D. Muhammad Ghuri made 
grand preparations to retaliate. At the head of a large and well- 
equipped army consisting of 120,000 men, Turks, Afghans and 
others, the Sultan marched towards Hindusthan in 1192 A.D. 
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The prospect of a bloody contest with the Ghorian Chief 
did not leave Prithviraja idle. The safety of Hindu India was at 
stake and he called upon his fellow Rajput princes to rally round 
his banner to oppose the advance of the Turks. The response 
from the Indian chiefs was dramatic and in a short time he 
succeeded in collecting a huge army which according to Firishta 
consisted of 300,000 horses and nearly 3,000 elephants, and 150 
Rajput princes are said to have assembled in the camp.” The 
army assembled in the fields was huge in number and yet the 
Hindus failed to carry everything before them.” A terrible battle 
ensued. It lasted from sunrise to sunset. The desperate charge 
made by the Sultan’s 12,000 mounted horsemen was too strong 
for the Allied Hindu host. The battle was lost, “one hundred 
thousand grovelling Hindus swiftly departed to the fire of 
hell”,7? and Prithviraja fled from the field according to Muslim 
Chroniclers but was captured and finally ‘dispatched to hell’. 
The Hindu defence collapsed in the second battle of Tarain not 
because there was want of personal valour or of combination 
among princes, but because the Indian leader Prithviraja 
violated the principles of strategy and made some tactical 
blunders. ‘Tarain was essentially a general's battle,—the 
triumph of genius in command, not of mere valour.” It is really 
strange that Ghuri’s progress from Ghur to the Eastern Punjab 
by way of Peshawar was uninterrupted.” In the second time 
the two armies should have met a considerable distance from 
the scene of the first encounter, and steps should have been 
taken to oppose the enemy’s march at all costs. Commenting 
on the failure of Indian leadership on this occasion Dr. 
Chakravarty” observes : 


‘It is sad to reflect that after the first battle of Tarain (1191 
A.D.) in which the (Prithviraja) won a signal victory over 
his Muhammadan adversary, he (Prithviraja) did not press 
his advantage to the fullest limit. Instead he halted his 
troops, leisurely besieged Sirhind and neglected to take 
adequate precautions against the return of the Ghorian 
chief. It is true when next year Muhammad came back with 
a larger force, Prithviraja fought out the issue with courage 
and determination, but no gallantry and no heroism can 
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save a people from the results of neglecting war 
preparations.’ 


No organised offensive seemed to have emanated from 
the Hindu chiefs. India was on the defensive on every occasion 
against the Turks. That is the general impression that one 
gathers from the course of events in the period of Turkish 
onslaughts. 


7. Hindu Confederacies; why did they fail 


From the time of Jayapala of Udabhandapur to that of 
Prithviraja III of Ajmer and Delhi not one, but as many as three 
or four confederacies, were formed to resist the foreign foe. 
The grim menace of a Turkish invasion compelled some of the 
north Indian states to layside for a while their mutual hatred 
and jealousy. Curiously enough, each one of these coalitions 
proved ineffective in the long run. The first battle of Tarain 
recorded the solitary instance of Indian victory due possibly to 
the confederacy of princes under the direction of Prithviraja, 
although this, too, was shorn of its tower of strength,— 
Jayachandra of Kanouj having stood apart.” The second 
encounter, which should have by normal expectation put an 
end to all troubles, and the consequences that followed were to 
demonstrate that the co-operation among the allied powers 
proved neither lasting nor warm and that the leadership of 
national defence was far from satisfactory. One must not, 
however, lose sight of the gravity of danger and vastness of 
the area that had to be defended. But it is true that it was no 
new or unexpected attack. On the other hand, one may take it 
as a new unwillingness to summon up courage and shake off 
pettiness rather than a state of unpreparedness that destroyed 
every prospect of success and survival. This reminds us of what 
Napoleon Bonaparte once said, “Better to have a known enemy 
than a forced ally”. The blunders committed between 1191 and 
1192 by Prithviraja III is not acting according to the exigencies 
of the time, and the failure of the joint effort marked by the 
absence of the strong centre formulating a common policy and 
commanding a well disciplined army trained in offensive and 
siege operations stood in the way of effective national defence. 
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16 
Breakdown of Hindu Military 


It is a matter of common knowledge that ancient Indians were 
not concerned solely with art, literature, religion and 
philosophy. War and diplomacy, expansion and imperialism 
occupied much of their time and energy. They ruled empires, 
trained and fashioned soldiers, led armies in battles, created 
navies, erected fortifications, planted colonies and carried on 
diplomatic relations with neighbouring countries. But the 
underlying principle behind India’s foreign policy in the past 
was peace and not aggression. Jingoism was not her message. 
She never sought dominion over others,—she lived in peace 
with her neighbours and the world outside. Indian statesmen 
have always been guided by diplomacy and not force.! The 
importance of the army in relation to the state did not diminish 
in the eyes of Indian political thinkers even in the time of Sukra, 
who observes,— King is the root of the tree of state; the ministry 
is its trunk, the military chiefs are branches, the army are the 
leaves of the tree, and the subjects are its flowers, prosperity of 
the country its fruits and the whole country the final seed.” 
The Doctrine of Mandala? of the Statal circle—the so-called 
twelve states, five in front of Viigisu (central state desiring 
conquest and expansion?) and four in the rear together with 
Madhyama and Udasina was considered by ancient writers to 
be the most convenient instrument for regulating inter-state 
relations and diplomacy. The chief purpose of the Mandala 
consisted in the determination of the courses of action (six in 
number, viz., Sandhi Vigraha, Yana, Asana, Samsraya and 
Daidhibhava) to be adopted by the Central state, Vijigisu) in 
the interest of its own maintenance and extension. The 
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traditional four-fold or five-fold army described in the Epic 
and Puranic literature with some addition and alteration 
remained the principal pillar of strength from the time of 
Alexander down to the end of the Early Medieval period. After 
the break-up of the mighty Maurya Empire (c. 185 B.C.) the 
defence of India’s north-west frontier became a great problem. 
Repeated foreign inroads—the coming of the Greeks, Sakas, 
Parthians, Kusanas, Hunas and Gurjaras and their settlement 
in the country showed unmistakably the inferiority of the Indian 
cavalry when compared with the strength and mobility of 
mounted soldiers who came from outside. The rise of powerful 
dynasties and well-organised kingdoms and their strong 
determination to free India from foreigners resulted in the 
extermination and to some extent the absorption of the foreign 
races making India their temporary abode. But from those 
difficult days of insecurity and weakness to the stormy times 
of the Turkish raids and conquests India had been suffering 
from that handicap. No attempt was made to remove this 
disability and consequently it remained a weak spot on India’s 
national defence. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. 
the Hindu military system, which was at its best in the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya, stood discredited. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to conclude that the gradual decay of powerful 
ruling dynasties in Northern India and steady deterioration of 
the art of warfare had much to do with the headlong fall of 
Hindu Kingdoms and their loss of independence. The collapse 
of the Hindu military system was primarily due to there causes, 
viz,, (a) military; (b) political and (c) social. 

(a)The feeble resistance offered by the Hindu states sprang 
from a cause which was neither sudden nor unexpected. The 
apparent weakness of Indian horsemen both in number and 
efficiency has been present ever since the raid of Subuktigin on 
the dominions of Jayapla of Bhatinda. India was never a good 
horse-breeding country and always suffered from the scanty 
supply of horses. Only Sindhu, Balhika, Pragjyotisapura and 
Kamboja were noted for horse and have received unstinied 
praise from the Mahabharata, Kalidasa and Kalhana. So good 
horses were available only in the north and west, the east and 
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south suffered greatly in this respect. The Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo! who visited India in the 13" century stated that a 
large number of horses were imported into southern India from 
Arabia and Persia. Malabar was particularly unsuited for 
breeding of horses. The climate of South and East India was 
not suitable for horse-breeding. Moreover, the position of the 
Indian cavalry as it stood at all times warrants the conclusion 
that the cavalry never came to occupy the front rank in the 
army organization of ancient India; it never in fact came to form 
the core of a Hindu army’ # 


Muslim historians have attributed the astounding 
successes of Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammad of Ghor in 
their campaigns to the skilful use of a well-trained and well- 
disciplined cavalry.‘ When judged in this light, the paucity and 
incompetence of ancient India’s cavalry may be put down as 
one of the reasons why Muslim invaders proved better fighters 
and won easier victories The best horse-breeding grounds in 
Asia were under Muslim control. Thus, while Indians failed to 
bring into the field numerous horses, Muslim invaders had their 
unfailing recruiting grounds in Asia. Sultan Mahmud and 
Muhammad Ghuri were generals of exceptional ability and took 
advantage of the tactical blunders committed by the defenders 
of Indian freedom. It may be incidentally mentioned here that 
the weakness in respect of cavalry, artillery, martial technique, 
manufacture of firearms, education and development of 
character, was noticeable even in the 18" and 19" centuries 
when the Marathas, a great military race, gave way to the 
English. Dr. S.N. Sen’ observes,—‘The Marathas had long been 
familiar with artillery and firearms, but they neglected to learn 
the science and technique of these valuable weapons and 
continued, till their final overthrow, to rely for their supplies 
on the European settlements at Bombay and Goa.’ 


Then again, another weak spot in Indian military system 
has been searched out by Sir J.N. Sarkar’ who ascribes the failure 
of Indian armies against European in the 18" century to their 
want of education and development of character. It is said that 
greatness in a general consists in his making as few mistakes 
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as possible and in profiting by those of his enemies. One of the 
main causes of Hannibal's early success against the Romans in 
the second Punic War (218-216 B.C.) was the personal element 
of his own genius and strategical blunders committed by the 
Roman generals because of the divided command.’ In this 
connection one is reminded of one of the famous maxims of 
Napoleon—'Unity of command is the first necessity of war’. If 
divided command was one item of Indian failure, the ignorance 
of what is called “shock tactics”, ie., surprise attack, attack 
simultaneous and from different directions etc. was another. 
Nor is there any instance on record of guerilla warfare or 
employment of Periclean or Fabian strategy. The Indian rulers 
opposing the Muslim invaders made use of one tactics, 1z., 
the defensive, whereas the latter were seen to regard the 
offensive ‘as a fundamental proposition of warfare’. The Muslim 
tactics and resources were suited to the requirements of the 
time. Then again, the elephant corps, employed in almost all 
the theatres from the battle of the Hydaspes to that of Tarain 
became, in the ultimate analysis, a strength of doubtful value. 
The elephants running amok and doing havoc on the ba ttlefield 
were responsible for the defeat of such stout heroes as Puru 
and Anandapala of the Punjab. Although profuse praise has 
been bestowed upon war elephants’ usefulness and 
serviceability in big campaigns, they often proved a dangerous 
element, falsifying the anticipations of ancient writers like 
Kautilya! and comparatively recent writer like Kamandaka." 
These considerations bring us to the point of thinking that the 
Hindu military organisation was obsolete, presenting a sad 
contrast to the organisation, discipline and leadership among 
the Muslim. Dr. D. C. Ganguly (Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress 1949, p. 123) opines that ‘the rules of warfare 
and the code of morals which guided the combatants of the 
Mahabharata war, guided also the kings and generals in the 
battlefields throughout the ages before the advent of the 
Moslems. Onslaught on the rear or on the flanks of the enemy 
was regarded as a sinful act. To advance in pursuit of a 
retreating army was considered unchivalrous.’ Another recent 
writer says,—'The armies of the invaders (Arab, Turkish and 
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Afghan) were never very large,”* and their success was partly 
due to their superiority in equipment and the art of war." Every 
Muslim appeared to be a fighter and Islam supplied a great 
unifying force. 

(b)Of the political causes of the military debacle of the 12" 
century in North India, the first importance must be given, as 
most writers have done, to the division of India into 
innumerable small principalities without cohesion, without a 
sense of unity for the common purpose. The aims and ideals of 
the ruling houses working at cross-purposes rendered a united 
stand fruitless and their sudden fall might properly be assigned 
to the fact that they, unlike the Muslim invaders, were not 
perhaps prone to fight for a cause,—religious or political. 
Secondly, the state and army organisation of the Rajput princes 
who were left to defend the vast country from the successive 
blows of the Turks and Afghans, was feudal in character. The 
army consisted chiefly of contingents supplied by Samanta 
chiefs. Such a feudal army was hardly dependable or efficient. 
The princes themselves were no doubt patterns of heroism and 
courage, but the army on which they relied, being mostly 
Samanta forces, obeyed their overlord and not unoften seized 
the opportunity of combining against him when for one reason 
or the other he happened to be weak. The King was the pivot 
of the state the security of which hinged upon the loyalty of his 
fief-holders. When there was peace in the country the vassals 
became restless and when external dangers threatened them, 
their services were not always as valuable as they should have 
been." A new phase in ancient Indian polity may be discovered 
from the Gupta period onwards. There were clear signs of 
feudal tendencies which resulted in the speedy growth of a 
number of feudal chiefs bearing the titles of Samanta, 
Mahasamanta, Senapati, Mahasenapati, Maharaja, etc. These 
chiefs enjoyed local autonomy while paying allegiance to the 
Gupta sovereign as their suzerain. Even the countrywide 
military exploits and conquests of Samudragupta failed to bring 
the whole of India under his direct administration. A uniform 
administrative control over areas lying outside the Gupta 
dominion being impossible owing to the separatist trend in 
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Indian politics, a compromise was worked out between strict 
imperial contro] and full local autonomy. The Gupta emperor 
had to fall back upon the Kautilyan ideal of ‘Dharmavijaya’. It 
is permissible to point out that all empires or consolidated 
kingdoms were for all practical purposes, no better than 
confederation of vassal states from the fourth century A.D. The 
feudal character which the Indian army and government 
assumed in the Gupta age continued right upto the end of the 
Pala period. Rajputana was the home Feudalism and the Rajput 
states retained this character all through,—a government that 
fostered isolationism and stood in the way of coalition of 
political forces to combat a common danger. “The main reason 
why the Muslims so easily obtained their hold in India”, says 
Mr. Coupland, “was the failure of the Hindu Kingdoms to 
combine against them. In the Middle ages, at any rate, Christian 
Europe did better in this respect. French troops crossed the 
Pyrenees to help the Spaniards. The Crusades, despite their 
under-currents of intrigue and greed, were a genuine 
manifestation of the unity of Western Christendom.” It seems 
quite true that the imperial sway or political supremacy either 
in Northern India or Southern India was not accompanied by a 
stable equilibrium due to internal disruption and discord. The 
question of national defence and territorial security was thrown 
into the cold shade of neglect. The lesson of history has taught 
Modern India to think of that eternal problem of the country’s 
defence against foreign attack. Before India attained freedom 
in 1947, Indian leaders of thought raised the cry of “Undivided 
India” - “Union with a strong centre” solely in the interest of 
unity, uniformity and military defence. 


Turning now to India south of the Vindhyas we notice the 
utter incompetence of the South Indian states like Devagiri, 
Dorasumudra, Telingana, Tanjore and Madura to cope 
successfully with the new Muslim master of the North. This 
fact perhaps supplies an illustration of the general belief that 
imperial sway in India was, due to the operation of many 
causes, out of gear, and even superiority in number and 
organisation of unions failed against foreign onslaught."* If 
coalitions succeeded, they succeeded only against neighbouring 
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kingdoms—The North against the South, the East against the 
West, but never effectively against a formidable foreign foe. 
(Patriotism ceased to be the effective instrument of national 
defence. Self-interest and mutual jealousies were of greater 
concern than the interest of the country as a whole. Political 
revolutions taking place in distant or near regions scarcely 
raised an echo in the minds of the masses. The people did not 
feel that they were a nation. Speaking of causes of ancient 
India’s political decline Sisir Kumar Mitra writes,—“The 
cultural and spiritual unity remained almost intact, no doubt, 
but the country had little political integrity worth the name, 
mainly because the society —always in ancient India the basis 
of her political structure,—had ceased to be a cohesive force in 
the communal consciousness of the people.””” 


(c) The subjugation of such a vast country with age-long 
civilisation could not be effected and the stately fabric should 
not have crumbled unless some forces other than political and 
military had been at work slowly but surely shaking and entire 
foundation. This would lead us to consideration of the social 
causes of the fall of the Hindu Kingdoms in the 12 and 13" 
centuries. Instances were not rare in the period under review 
when Indian fatalism served to a large extent to enfeeble the 
will to resist in the face of a danger of the gravest magnitude. 
We meet with cases where consultations were held with 
astrologers to ascertain the inevitable. Two such instances are 
on record. At the time of the Arab invasion of Sind Dahir, King 
of Alor, said to an astrologer, “I must fight to-day; tell me in 
what part of the heavens the planet Venus isand calculate which 
of the two armies shall be successful and what will be the 
result.” The astrologer replied, “According to the calculation 
the victory shall be to the Arab army, because Venus is behind 
him and in front of you.” Rai was angry on hearing this. The 
astrologer said, “Be not angered, but order an image of Venus 
to be prepared in gold.” It was made and fastened to his saddle 
traps in order that Venus might be behind him and he might 
be victorious.’"* Laksmanasena, the last independent ruler of 
Bengal convened a meeting of astrologers, wise men and 
counsellors after the fall of Bihar and sought their advice. 
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Relying one the Sastras they predicted that Bengal would fall 
into the hands of the Turks next year and requested him to 
move from the country so that they all might be safe from the 
molestation of the Turks. According to Minhaj-u-din,” a large 
number of Brahmins and others fled, although the Rai himself 
did not take the fatal step. Making allowance for some measure 
of exaggeration by historians, we must not ignore the fact that 
superstition, fatalism and panic played their part in bringing 
about the collapse of the Sena resistance in connections with 
the Neadiya raid of c. 1197-98 A.D.” 


Some writer, eg., C.V. Vaidya,” disposed to regard the 
caste system as one of the contributory causes of the downfall 
of Hindu independence. Nobody can deny that the caste system, 
the bedrock of the Brahamanical social organisation divided 
the community into separate compartments, made unity 
difficult and exercised an unwhole-some influence on the life 
of the people. But the system which took root in the third 
century B.C. and stood the test of time (some three thousand 
years) did not prevent India from creating big empires and 
defending them against foreign attacks. The Maratha leader 
Shivaji’s empire was based on Hindu principles of caste and 
dharma as laid down in the Arthasastra and the Sukraniti, yet 
Shalji’s illustrious son held his own and could not be checked 
by the Moghuls of Delhi, the Portuguese of Goa and the 
Abyssinians of Janjira. It did not take away the power of Hindu 
resistance in an appreciable manner, either in ancient, medieval 
or modern times. Concerning the question whether the endless 
ramification of caste which was at its height in the Hindu period 
seriously affected recruitment to the army, Dr. Chakravarty” 
has conclusively proved by reference to ancient texts that the 
military profession was no monopoly of any particular caste. 
As in Medieval Europe, so in Medieval India, fighting was the 
sole occupation of feudal knights. So the enrolment of all the 
classes or the masses was possible neither in India nor in Europe 
till the dawn of the modern age. 


One writer® has gone to the length of suggesting that in 
early medieval period ‘Hindu intelligence found expression 
more in poetics and dramaturgy than in the careful cultivation 
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of the art of war and that the army consisting chiéfly of 
contingents supplied by Samantas was not reliable either in 
respect of number of efficiency’. In the circumstances, neither 
caste nor the doctrine of Ahimsa which is said to have affected 
the food of the people and made them physically weak, was 
the real explanation of the catastrophe overtaking India in the 
12* century. The loss of political freedom was not an isolated 
phenomenon. It must have been preceded by social stagnation 
and moral decay. 


The tendency to luxurious living and moral dissipation of 
the Hindus as portrayed in the Gita-Govinda and the 
FPavanaduta composed by the court-poets of Laksmanasena, in 
the Naisadacarita written in the court of Jayacandra of Kanouj, 
in the Sisupalabodhacomposed in the court of the Valabhi King, 
appears in all its nakedness. The Sisupa/abadha* contains 
descriptions of prostitutes accompanying as camp followers in 
the army of Srikrisna and of the resort to hard drinking by 
Jadavas, male and female.* As the people had no share in the 
government and as there was a frequent change of dynasties of 
autocratic rulers, it was but natural that they (the people) would 
grow indifferent to political revolutions in the country. In the 
days of Hindu decadence the system of giving extensive 
training to the soldiers as enjoined by the Ramayana, the 
Arthasastra and the Sukraniti was not strictly adhered to. The 
feudal character of the Rajput government and army from 
which the masses were completely divorced was an additional 
reason why the people refused to be interested in such matters 
as the names and antecedents of persons occupying the thrones 
of Delhi, Kanouj, Varanasi or Gauda after the destruction of 
some of the Rajput ruling houses. The apathy of the common 
man to the political fortunes of his country was much in 
evidence. 


Conclusion 


The probable explanation of the fall of the Hindu States is not 
one, but many. Mass indifference, internal decay, deterioration 
in the method of warfare and superior military abilities of the 
Turks coming from cooler regions with a fund of redoubtable 
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energy and flashing promptitude were the four important 
factors which contributed to the collapse of the Hindus. Dr. P. 
C. Chakravarty” seems to think that the invaders, e.g, the Turks 
possessed moral virtues (by which he means courage, energy 
and determination) in a larger measure, and he goes on to say 
that “a civilized and prosperous community...is not a congenial 
soil for the natural development of these virtues, and the Hindus 
were infinitely more civilised and prosperous than the Turks”. 
There is much force in Dr. Chakravarty’s argument that the 
Hindus when they reached the highest point of civilisation 
failed to retain moral virtues in an equal degree with the 
invading Turks despite their age-old military tradition with its 
emphasis on endless wars and ceaseless extension of territories 
etc. It is true, as Lord Bryce points out rightly, that ‘there is no 
necessary connection between a fighting quality and an 
intellectual quality’.” This suggests a parallelism between 
Hindu downfall and the fall of the Roman Empire in the West 
at the stress of Germanic tribes. The cause of the fall of the latter 
with a boundary in no way less extensive: than that of Hindu 
India, was both military and political. In the words of Davies* 
the real cause was a moral evil, the decay of civic virtue. By 
moral evil he does not mean deterioration in private life. “It is 
a mere superstition”, he says, “that every victorious race is 
chaste and frugal, just and law-abiding or that ill-success in 
the struggle for existence in a symptom of the contrary vices. 
In many respects the Greeks who submitted to Philip and 
Alexander were morally superior to the victors of Salamis and 
Platea. Private and political morality may spring from the same 
root, but the one has often flourished where the other has been 
stunted.” 


But at the same time History, ancient and modern, does 
not furnish us with a single example of a country going down 
before an invading horde and losing political freedom without 
some servious internal disruption and decay.” Thus the main 
reasons why a vast and highly civilised country like India 
succumbed to external attack appear to be her internal weakness 
and possession of a higher technique of warfare by her enemies. 
The absence of a higher technique of warfare in the early 
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medieval period together with the country-wide internal 
disorder, a legacy of centuries of inaptitude and inertia, was 
bound to create an alarming situation. Such was the real picture 
when the curtain dropped down upon the Hindu political 
drama. The errors, imperfections and slacknesses of the past, 
let us hope, will not repeat themselves. The National defence 
of the present must be relevant to the present and not to the 
past. In spite of the recent theory of peaceful co-existence based 
on the ancient Indian ideal of “ Panca-Sila” and with the threat 
of atom bombs and present-day desire for more territories and 
no progress of disarmament in world affairs, is not maintenance 
of territorial integrity still a serious problem? 
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Appendix—C 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


AD 
1192 


1197-1247 
1206 

1210 

1211 

1221 
1231-32 
1236 


1240 
1244-1252 
1244-62 
1266 

1287 

1288 

1290 


1295 
1296 
1297 
1301 
1303 
1305 


1307 
1308 
1316 
1317 
1320 


Prithviraj Chauhan defeated, Muslims establish a 
kingdom in India. 

Singhana, the great Yadav King. 

Qutb-ub-din Sultan at Delhi. 

Death of Qutb-ub-din. 

Altumish ascends throne. 

Invasion of India by Chengiz Khan. 

Building of the Kutab Minar. 

Death of Altumish. 

Accession and deposition of Firuz. 

Accession of Razia. 

Murder of Razia, accession of Baharam. 
Vishaladeva, king of Gujarat. 

Rudramma, the great Kakatiya queen. 

Accession of Balban. 

Death of Balban, accession of Kaikobad. 

Macro Polo visits India. 

Death of Kaikobad, Jalal-ud-din establishes the Khalii 
dynasty. 

Ala-ud-din marches against Deogiri. 

Murder of Jalal-ud-din and accession of Ala-ud-din. 
Conquest of Gujarat by the Khaljis. 

Conquest of Ranathambor. 

Conquest of Chitor. 

Conquest of Malwa, Ujjain, Mandu, Dhar and 
Chanderi. 

Expedition to Deogiri. 

Expedition to Warangal. 

Death of Ala-ud-din, accession of Qutb-ud-din. 
End of the Yadav dynasty. 

Accession of Giyas-ud-din. 
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1325 
1327 
1333 
1347 


1382 
1382 
1429 


1451 
1485 


1489 

1490 
1469-1538 
1478-1518 
1483, Feb 14 
1486 
1486-1516 
1487 
1487-1517 
1498-May 21 
1503 


1505 
1517-1526 
1519-1526 


1526 
1527-1530 
1530 Dec. 30 


1530-1556 
1531 
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Accession of Mohammad bin Tughlak. 

Shifting of the capital from Delhi to Daulatabad. 
Tbn Batuta in India. 

Bhaman Shah proclaims independent kingdom in the 
Deccan. 

Malik Raja establishes his kingdom in Khandesh. 
Invasion of India by Timur. 

Transfer of the Bahamani capital from Gulberga to 
Bidar. 

Lodi dynasty established. 

Independence of Berar under the Imadshahi. Capital 
Ellichpur. 

Adilshai established at Bijapur. 

Nizamshahi established at Ahmadnagar. 

Guru Nanak. 

Surdas. 

Birth of Babur. 

Birth of Sher Shah. 

Man Singh, Tomar Chief at Gwalior. 

Birth of Shankaracharya. 

Rule of Sikandar Lodi at Delhi. 

Vasco da Gama reaches Calicat. 

Portuguese Fleet (2"? expedition) reaches Malabar 
coast. 

Babur’s first invasion of India. 

Ibrahim Lodi 

Babur’s seven raids, culminating in the Battle of 
Panipat. 

Mughal kingdom established at Delhi. 

Mahmud II, Sultan of Gujarat. 

Babur consolidates his kingdom. Rajputs and 
Afghans defeated. 

Death of Babur. 

Humayun. 

Rudrapratap founds the kingdom of Bundelkhand, 
capital Orcha. 
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Humayun builds a new city—Dinpanah (old 
Indraprastha). 

Birth of Eknath. 

Humayun in exile. 

Birth of Akbar. 

Sher Shah captures Malwa. 


St. Francis Xavier organises Portuguese Church in 
India. 


Sher Shah captures Chanderi, Raisen. 

Sher Shah invades Kalinjar. 

Humayun defeats his brother Kamran. 

Birth of Malik Ambar. 

Birth of Abu-l-Fazl. 

Portuguese possessions depopulated owing to forced 
conversions. 

St. Francis Xavier passes away. 

Death of Sher Shah. 

Humayun occupies Lahore. 

Accession of Akbar. 

Akbar defeats Himu at Panipat. 

Akbar starts Rajput alliances. 

Law forcing POWs to convert and/or sold repealed. 
Akbar marries daughter of Raja Bharmal of Ambar. 
Birth of Guru Arjun. 

Pligrim Tax on Hindus abolished. 

Jiziya abolished. 

Confedarcy of Muslim Sultans of the Deccan defeat 
Vijayanagar forces. 

Agra Fort constructed. 

Akbar orders mass massacre at Chitor. 

Birth of Salim (Jahangir). 

Baj Bahadur surrenders to Akbar. 

Rana Pratap Singh on the throne of Udaipur. 
Akbar’s successful campaign in Gujarat. 

Berar annexed by the Nizamshahi. 

Akbar recites the khutba composed by poet Faizi 
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1580 
1581-1606 
1582 
1583 


1585 


1586 
1589 


1591 


1592 
1593 
1593 
1596 
1598 
1599 
1599-1606 


1600 


1601 


1604 
1604 


1605 Oct. 25 
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which ends with the words “Allah o Akbar”. He 
assumes the title of Khalifa. 


Decline of Portuguese trade in India. 

Arjun the Sikh Guru. 

Akbar propulgates the Din-i-Mahi. 

Ralph Fitch, believed to be first Englishmen to visit 
India. 

Temple of Radha Vallabh built at Vrindavan. 
Death of Raja Birbal. 

Death of Miya Tansen. 

Death of Raja Bhagwan Das. 

Death of Raja Todar Mal. 

Salim’s rebellion. 

Captain Lancaster reacher Cape Camorin. 

Birth of Shah Jahan. 

Mughals conquer Orissa. 

The Levant Company of England gets a charter to 
trade with India. 

Chand Bibi’s heroic defences. But Berar ceded to the 
Mughals. 

Mughals capture Gavilgad, Narnala, anda few other 
forts. 

Death of Murad. 

Formation of the East India Company. 

Jhon Mildenhall tours India. 

Fall of Ahmadnagar to the Mughals. 

Malik Ambar shifts the capital of the Nizamshahi to 
Parenda. 

Akbar conquers Asirgarh. 

Abu-l-Fazl murdered on orders of Jahangir. 

Death of Daniyal. 

Guru Arjun Dev completes compilation of the Adi 
Granth. 

Tobacco introduced at the Mughal court. 

Death of Akbar, accession of Jahangir. 

Jija Bai married to Shahji Bhonsale. 
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Malik Ambar continues struggle against the Mughals 
and Bijapur. 

Nizamshahi capital shifted from Parenda to Junnar. 
Capital Hawkins arrives at the Mughal court with a 
letter from James I. 

Har Gobind constructs the Akal Takht. 

First English factory at Surat. 

Sir Thomas Roe sent as ambassador to India. 
Prince Khurram put in charge of the Deccan 
campaign. 

Death of Malik Ambar. 

Birth of Shivaji. 

Death of Jahangir (7"" November), accession of Shah 
Jahan. 

Great Indian Famine. 

Birth of Shivaji. This date is now accepted by most 
historians. 

End of Nizamshahi dynasty. 

Aurangjeb appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. (1° 
tenure). 

Shahji enters Bijapur service. 

Shivaji marries Sai Bai of Nimbalkar Family. 

Jean Baptist Tavernir tours India. 

Fort St. George (Madras) founded. 

Shivaji and Jijabai meet Shahji at Bangalore. 
Aurangjeb dismissed from his post. 

Shivaji captures forts of Torna, Murumbgad and 
Singhgad. 

Murumbgad renamed Rajgad, extensively 
renovated, and made capital. 

English establish factory at Hoogly. 

Aurangjeb subedar of the Deccan (2" tenure). 
Manucci in India. 

Shivaji conquers Javli. 

Bernier in India. 

Shivaji plunders Junnai. 

Amalgamation of F.1-C. and Courteen’s Company. 
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1658 


1659 


1661 


1662 
1663 
1664 


1665 


1666 


1668 


1669 


1670 
1674 
1675 
1675-1708 
1679 
1678 
1680 
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Fresh charter issues. 

Birth of Shambhuji. 

Aurangjeb imprisoned Shah Jahan. (18"" June). 
Aurangjeb formally crowned (31*' July). 

Dara executed. 

Afjal Khan defeated and killed (10 November). 
Shuja killed in Arakan. 

Murad beheaded at Gwalior. 

Charles I marries Catherine of Braganza. Bombay 
received in dowry. 

Har Kishen, Sikh Guru. 

Suleman Shikoh murdered. 

Shivaji’s raid on Shaistekhan. 

Shivaji’s first sack of Surat. (1* to 9"" January). 
Death of Shahi. 

Treaty of Purandar, Shivaji surrenders 23 forts, 
allowed to retain 12. 


Death of Shah Jahan (22" January). 

Shivaji visits Agra and is made a prisoner (12" March 
to 18" August). 

Shivaji escapes (19"* August) and reaxhes Rajgad (12" 
September). 

Bombay transferred to the East India Company. 
French Company Formed. 

Jats under Gokla rise in rebellion against religious 
persecution. 

Kasi Visveswara temple destroyed and mosque built 
on its plinth. 

Shivaji’s second sack of Surat. 

Coronation of Shivaji. 

Teg Bahadur beheaded. 

Gobind Singh, last Sikh Guru. 

Shivaji’s Karnataka expedition. 

Shambhuji deserts to Mughals. 

Death of Shivaji (4° April) 

Rajaram crowned. 
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Shambhuji wrests throne. Soryabai and many 
generals imprisoned. 

Prince Akbar seeks Shambhuji’s aid. Not treated 
properly. 

By a Charter, E.I.C. given full powers to make war 
or peace with native powers. 

Bijapur annexed by Aurangjeb. 

E.LC. rises in arms against the Mughals, perhaps for 
the first time. 

Golconda annexed by Aurangjeb. 

Shambhuji captured, 1* February, and put toa cruel 
death, 11'* March. : 

Rajaram raised to the throne, escapes to Jingee. 

Job Charnock settles Calcutta. Fort St. David 
(Cuddalore) built. 


Aurangjeb establishes his HQ at Brahmapuri. War 
of Maratha Liberation. 

Santaji Ghorpade killed. 

Jingee falls after eight years of siege. 

Creation of the Kha/asa. 

Death of Rajaram. 

Death of Aurangjeb (3° March). 

Raja Shahu returns to Maharashtra. 

Raja Shahu ascends the Maratha throne. 

Murder of Guru Gobind Singh at nanded. (17" 
November.) 

Death of Emperor Bahadurshah. 

Balaji Vishwanath appointed Peshwa. 

Banda Bahadur, leader of the Sikhs, tortured to death. 
Emperor Faruksiyar issues a firman granting the 
E.LC. permission to trade in Bengal free from all 
taxes. 

The Peshwa obtains from the Emperor the grants for 
levying chauth, sardeshmukhi and swarajya for the 
six subhas of Deccan. 

Death of Balaji Vishwanath, Baji Rao succeeds. 
First bank established in Bombay. 
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1720-21 
1725 


1726 


1727 


1728 


1729 
1730 


1731 
1734 


1737 
1739 


1740 


1742 
1743 


1745 


1740 
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Peshwa’s campaigns in Khandesh. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk recovers Hyderabad. Independent 
dynasty established. 

Civil and Criminal Law and Procedures laid down 
for E.L.C. 

Mokasa of Prant Gujarat given to Khanderao 
Debhade in place of Chimnaji. 

Treaty of Mungi Paithan between the Peshwa and 
the Nizam. 

Death of Kanhoji Angre, Maratha Admiral. 

Death of Khanderao Dabhade, Senapati. 

Revenue of Malwa assigned to Malharrao Holkar. 
Treaty between Shahu and Shambhuji of Kolhapur. 
Jai Singh of Amber convenes a meeting of all Rajput 
Chiefs to discuss ways and means to keep the 
Marathas south of the river Narbada. 

Salsette and Thane under Maratha occupation. 
Nadir Shah captures Lahore (25" January). 
Emperor Mahmud Shah made prisoner, 24" 
February. 

Nadir Shah enters Delhi (20 March). 

General massacre at Delhi ordered by Nadir Shah. 4 
lakh killed. 

Ali Vardi Khan obtains subedari of Bengal. 

Death of Baji Rao at Raverkhadi, 54 kms. from 
Khargaon. 

Balaji Baji alias Nanasahed, Peshwa. 

Marathas invade Bengal. 

Ali Vardi Khan drives out Bhonsala’s army from 
Bengal with the help of the Peshwa. First major 
instance of one Maratha against another. Raja 
Shahu-—-settles disputes between the Peshwa and 
Raghuji Bhonsale. 

Death of Ranoji Scindia, founder of the House of 
Gwalior. 


Naval engagements between the French and the 
English off the coast of Coromandal. French capture 
Madras. 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali raids India seven times. 
Death of Raja Shahu. 

Treaty of Aix-la Chapalle in Europe. Madras restored 
to the English. 


War in South India-succession to the Nizam and the 
Nawab of Carnatic. 


Clive defends Arcot. 

French abandon siege of Trichinapoly. 

Gujarat partitioned between the Peshwa and Damaji 
Caekwad. 

Execution of Chanda Saheb. 

PunjabSirhind, Kashmir and Thatta ceded to Abdali. 
Marathas reach beyond Attock up to Pehsawar. 
Food over runs Northern Sirkars. 

Abdali invades India, establishes HQ at lahore. 
Delhi captured by Sadashivrao Bhau (22™4 August). 
Mir Kasim subedar of Bengal in place of Mir Jafar. 
Bhau advances to Kunjpura. 

Death of Raja Shambhuji of Kolhapur. 

Marathas defeated at Panipat (14" January). 


Death of Balaji Baji, Peshwa. Accession of 
Madhavrao. 


Nizam Ali plunders Poona. 

Death of Suraj Mal Jat. 

Abdali ratifies a formal treaty with the Marathas. 
Firman from Shah Alam, Emperor, granting the 
dewanee of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India 
Company. 

Clive governor at Calcutta. 

Treaty of Allahabad between Shuja and the EIC. 
Death of Malharrao Holkar (20" May). 

Triple alliance between the EIC. Nizam and the 
Marathas against Hyder Ali. 


Peshwa Madhavrao enters Karnataka and captures 
many forts of Hyder. 


Clive leaves India. 
Peace between Marathas and Hyder. 
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1767-73 


1768 
1769 


1769-70 
1771 
1772 
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Twelve mis/ of the Sikhs. The Sikh kingdom now 
reaches it largest extent, from Saharanpur in the east 
to Attock in the west and from Kangra in the north 
to Multna in the south. 


Death of Damaji Gaekwad. 


EIC appoints European officers throughout the 
country to supervise the work of revenue collection 
and administration of justice. 


Bengal Famine. 

Mahadji Scindia captures Delhi, Shah Alam returns. 
Treaty between the Marathas and Hyder, with great 
advantages to the Marathas. 

Hastings Governor General, stops pension to Shah 
Alam. 

Death of Janoji Bhonsale. 

Death of Madhavrao Peshwa (18'" November). 
Peshwa Narayanrao murdered (31% August). 

The Regulating Act passed. 

Establishment of a Supreme court. 

Death of Shuja. 

Treaty of Surat, Reghunathrao seeks English help. 
Treaty of Purandar between the Marathas and EIC. 
EIC incites Mudhoji Bhonsale to lay claim to the 
Satara throne. 


War between England and France, repurcussions in 
India. 


Convention of Wadgaon between the Marathas and 
EIC. ‘ 
Short lived anti English alliance between Indian 
rulers of the Deccan. 

Another anti English alliance engineered by Nana 
Fadnis. 

Treaty of Salbai. Marathas forsake Hyder and Tipu. 
Death of Hyder (7 December). 

Treaty of Mangalore between EIC and Tipu. 

Treaty of Yadgir between the Nizam and Peshwa. 


Mahadji concludes treaty of friendship with the 
Sikhs. 
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Lord Cornwallis arrives as G.G. 

Death of Tulaji Angria in Maratha custody. 

Ismail Beg and Gulam Kadir capture Delhi. 
Atrocities, Shah Alam Blinded. 

Mahadji Scindia recovers Delhi, restores Shah Alam. 
Treaty of Poona between Peshwa and EIC against 
Tipu. 

Varanasi Rajakiya Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya founded. 
The later Sanskrit Vishwa Vidyalaya. 

Treaty of Seringapatam between Tipu and EIC 
Death of Mahadji (12" February). 

Treaty of Kharda between Nizam and Peshwa. 
Death of Sawai Madhavrao, Bajirao Raghunath 
becomes Peshwa. 

Death of Tukoji Holkar. 

Nana Fadnis arrested by Scindia. 

Nana released. 

Nizam under Subsidiary Alliance with the FIC. 
Death of Nana Fadnis (13'* March). 

Death of Govindrao Gaekwad. 

Gardi ka wakt, period of trouble, in Maratha history. 


Convention of Cambay, Gaekwad submits to a 
Subsidiary Alliance with EIC. 

Bajirao approaches EIC for help. 

Treaty of Bassein between Bajirao and the EIC (31° 
December). 

Peshwa returns to Poona under English protection. 
Shah Alam seeks English protection. 

FIC forces on a victory march in the Anglo Maratha 
war. 

Treaty of Deogaon between EIC and Bhonsale (17" 
December). 

Treaty of Surji Anjangaon between EIC and Scindia 
(30'" December). 

Death of Lord Cornwallis. 

Death of Yeshwantrao Holkar. 
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1816 Treaty of Sagauli between EIC and the Raja of Nepal. 
1817 Treaty of Gwalior between EIC and Scindia. 
1818 Bajirao surrenders to the EIC (3 June). 
1827 Death of Daulatrao Scindia. 
1831 GG meets Ranjit Singh. 
1834 Annexation of Coorg. 
1835 Macaulay’s minute on education. 
1837 Famine in North India. 
1839 Death of Ranjit Singh. 
1839-42 First Afghan war. 
1843 Scindia’s rebellion. 
1843 Kolhapur rebellion. 
1851 Death of Bajirao 
1853 Nagpur annexed. 
1856 Avadh annexed. 
1857 The Mutiny or the First War of Indian Independence. 
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Appendix—D 
CHRONOLOGY : BATTLES 


Read in four columns as under : 

Col. 1. Year. 

Col. 2. Name of the Battle/Battlefield. 

Col. 3. Victor. 

Col. 4. Vanquished. 

1191 Tarain(1") Prithviraj Chauhan = Muhammad Ghaur. 


1192 Tarain(2™) Muhammad Ghaur Prithviraj Chauhan 


(Killed). 

1194 Chandwar Muhammad Ghaur _ Raja Jaichand of 
Kannauj. 

1509 Diu Portuguese Combined fleet of 


Egypt, Zamorin and 
Sultan of Gujarat. 


1526 Panipat(1") Babur Ibrahim Lodi (Killed). 

1527 Khanua(Sikri) Babur Rana Sanga. 

1528 Chanderi Babur Medini Raj, 
Rajput Prince. 

1528 Ganges Babur Afghans under Biban. 

1528 Daulatabad Nizam Shah Combined Forces of 
Khandesh, Berar and 
Gujarat 

1529 Gogra Babur Mahmud Lodi and 
Afghans. 

1531 Dadra Humayun Sultan Mahmud II. 

1532 Ranathambor Bahadur Shah of Rajputs under Silhadi. 

Gujarat 

1535 Chitor Bahadur Shah Rajputs. 

1538 Chunar Humayun Sher Shah. 

1538 TatiyaGhari Sher Shah Humayun. 

1539 Chausa Sher Shah Humayun. 

1540 Bilgram or Sher Shah Humayun. 


Ganga 
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1555 Machiwara Humayun Afghans, Sikander 
Shah. 

1555 Sirhind Humayun Sikander Shah. 

1556 Panipat(lind) Akbar Himu. 

1561 Sarangpur Akbar Baj Bahadur of Malwa 

1565 Talikota Deccan Sultans Vijayanagar 

1568 Chitor Akbar Rajputs under Jaimal 

1573 Surat Akbar Muzaffar Shah of 
Gujarat. 

1573 Patan Akbar’s forces Combined forces of 
Shah Mirza 
Hussain Mirza and 
Faludi- 

1575 Tukaroi Akbar’s forces Daud of Bengal 

(Munim Khan) 
1576 Rajamahal Munim Khan Daud Khan of Bengal. 
1576 Haldighati Akbar’s forces Rana Pratap. 
(Man Singh) 

1578 Kumbhalgarh Akbar Rana Pratap. 

1586 Srinagar Akbar’s forces Yaqub Khan. 

1597 Supa or Ashti Mughals Bijapur and Golconda. 

1600 Ahmadnagar Mughals Nizamshahi forces 
(After Chand Bibi’s 
murder). 

1607 Asirgarh Mughals Nizamshahi forces. 

1611 Bombay English Fleet Portuguese Fleet. 

1613 Surat Mughal Fleet Portuguese Fleet. 

1614 Pulicat Dutch English. 

1676 Rosalgarh Mughals Nizam Shahi forces. 

1623 Balochpur Khurram Jahangir’s troops. 

1624 Bhatavdi Malik Ambar Mughal and Bijapur 
forces. 

1632 Hoogly Shah Jahan Portuguese. 


1633 Daulatabad Mughals Nizam Shahi. 
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1679 


1679 
1682 
1690 


1690 


Javii 
Bahadurgarh 


Dharmat 


Samugarh 
Khajua 
Deorai 
Pratapgad 
Panahala 
Purandar 
Singhgad 


Salher 
Salher 
Panahala 


Valiganda- 
puram 


Bhupalgad 


Khanderi 
Goa 
Satara 


Various Forts 


1990-1700 


1700-1705 


1739 


1749 
1707 


Bassein 


Madras 


Jajua 
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Shivaji Mores of Javli. 

Suleman Shikoh Shuja. 

Aurangjeb and Murad Dara’‘s forces under 
Jaswant. 

Aurangjeb Dara 

Aurangjeb Shuja. 

Aurangjeb Dara. 

Shivaji Afzal Khan. 

Siddi Johar Shivaji. 


Mirza Raja Jai Singh — Shivaji. 
Shivaji’s forces(Tanaji) Bijapur forces (Uday 


Bhan). 
Shivaji Mughals. For captured. 
Shivaji’s forces Mughals (Ikhlas Khan). 
Shivaji Bijapur. For captured. 
Shivaji Ekoji 
Shambhuji and Shivaji’s forces. 
Diler Khan 
Maratha Fleet English and Siddi Fleets. 
Shambhuji Portuguese. 
Marathas Mughals. Sharza Khan 
captured. 
Marathas Mughals. 


Daring raids by Marathas, numerous 
skirmishes, Mughals harassed and beaten at 
many places. 

Aurangjeb’s campaign of capturing Maratha 
forts. However, as soon as he turned his back, 
the forts were recaptured by the Marathas 
within a year. 


Peshwa (Chimnaji Portuguese. 


Appa) 
French E.LC. forces. 
Prince Muazzam Prince A’zam. 
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i707 
1720 
1720 
1720 
1724 
1728 
1731 
1733 


1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1745 


1747 
1749 


1751 
1754 
1755 
1757 
1758 


1758 
1759 
1760 
1760 
1760 
1761 
1761 


Khed 

Gheria (1*) 
Khandwa 
Hasanpur 
Sakharkheda 
Palkhed 
Dabhai 
Mandsore 


Charahi 
Delhi 

Bhopal 
Bassein 
Damalcherry 
Trichinapoly 


Anjanvel & 
Govalkot 


Rajamahal 
Ambar 


Ami 

Merta 
Suvarnadurg 
Plassey 
Sinkhed 
Campaign 
Lahore 
Underi 
Udgir 
Wandiwash 
Sikandarabad 
Panipat (3) 
Pondicherry 


Shahu 

Khanoji Angre 
Nizam 

Nizam 

Nizam 

Peshwa Bajirao 
Peshwa 


Marathas (Holkar 
and Scindia). 


Chimnaji Appa 
Peshwa 
Peshwa 
Chimnaji Appa 
Bhonsale 
Bhonsale 
Tulaji Angria 


Jaipur and Marwar 


Muzaffar Jung and 
French 


Clive 

Scindia (Jayappa) 
English and Peshwa 
Clive 


Peshwa 


Raghunathrao 
Peshwa 
Sadashivrao Bhau 
E.1.C (Coote) 
Abdali 

Abdali 

Coote 
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Tarabai 

English fleet 

Sayyad Dilawar. 
Sayyad Husain Ali. 
Mubariz Khan. 
Nizam 

Tritnbakrao Dabhade. 
Sawai Jai Singh. 


Siddi saat. 
Mughals. 
Nizam. 
Portuguese 
Nawab of Arcot 
Chanda Saheb. 
Siddis 


Jagat Singh of Udaipur. 


Anward-up-din of 
Karnatak. 


Raja Saheb. 

Bijay Singh of Marwar 
Tulaji Angria. 
Siraj-ud-Dowlah. 


Nizam 


Abhali’s Governor. 
English fleet. 
Nizam. 

French (Lally). 
Holkar. 

Marathas. 

Lally. 
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1771 
1774 
1775 
1775 


1777 


1779 
1780 
1780 
1780 
1788 
1788 
1789 


1790 


Mangrol 


Kutwa & 
Murshidabad 


Uday Nala 


Rakshas- 
bhavan 


Buxar 
Ratehalli 
Jedi Anvatti 
Kora 


Dholpur 


Changama 
Trinomali 
Maonda 
Dhodap 
Sonkh 
Delhi 

Moti talav 
Miranpur 
Panchgaon 


Anand Mogri 
Saunshi 


Mahi 
Ahmadabad 
Gwalior 
Polliler 
Chaksama 
Agra 

Lalsot 


Patan 


Malharrao Holkar 
ELC, 


ELC. 
Peshwa 


E.LC. (Munro) 
Peshwa 

Peshwa 

E.1.C.(Sir J. Fletcher) 
Jat-Sikh coalition 
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Madho Singh of Jaipur, 


Mir Kasim. 


Mir Kasim. 
Nizam Ali. 


Shuja and Mir Kasim. 


Hyder Ali. 
Hyder Alli. 
Shuja. 


Marathas. 


Start of First Anglo Maratha War. 


ELC 

E.LC 

Jawahar Singh 
Peshwa 

Marathas 

Scindia 

Marathas 

E.LC. and Shuja 
Mudhoji Bhonsale 
Raghunathrao 


Hyder Ali 


ELC. 

Gaekwad and E.LLC 
E.LC (Popham) 
Hyder Ali 

Rohillas 

Scindia 

Rajputs 


Mahauji Scindia 


Hyder and Nizam. 
Hyder Ali. 

Jaipur Troops. 
Raghunathrao. 

Jats. 

Imperial Troops. 
Hyder Ali. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
Sabaji Bhonsale. 


Marathas under 
Barbhai. 


Marathas under 
Patwardhan. 


French. 


Peshwa and Holkar. 


Scindia. Fort captured. 


B.C 
Seindia. 
Rohillas. 
Scindia. 


Rajputs under Bijay 
Singh 
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1790 


1792 
1793 
1795 
1797 


1799 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1804 
804 
1805 
814 
1816 
1817 
817 
1817 
817 
817 
1818 


826 
1843 
1843 


Merta 


Mysore 
Lakheri 
Kharda 
Bhamburda 


Pattankudi 
Siddheshwar 
Malaveli 
Seringapatam 
Newri 
Hadapsar 
Aligarh 

Delhi 

Assaye 
Laswari 


Aragaon 


Deeg, 
Bharatpur 


Makwanpur 
Kirkee 
Yerawada 
Sitabaldi 
Mahidpur 
Koregaon 
Ashti 


Bharatpur 
Miani 


Maharajpur 


Scindia under 
De Boigne 


ELC 
Scindia 
Marathas 
Scindia 


Shivaji ITI 

Col. Hartley 

Col. Wellesley 
Gen. Harris 
Holkar 

Holkar 

E.L.C. (Lake) 
E.LC. (Lake) 
E.1.C. (Wellesley) 
E.LC. (Lake) 
E.C. (Wellesley) 
Monson’s Retreat. 
ELC: 
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Rajputs under Bijay 
Singh. 


Tipu. 

Holkar. 

Nizam. 

Holkar. Malharrao 
killed. 
Patwardhans. 

Tipu. 

Tipu. 

Tipu. Tipu killed. 
Scindia. 

Scindia and Peshwa. 
Scindia (Perron) 
Scindia (Perron) 
Scindia and Bhonsale. 
Scindia. 

Bhonsale. 


Holkar. 


Unsuccessful attempts by Lake. 


Start of Anglo Nepalese War. 


E.I.C.(Ochterlony) 
ELC. 

ELC. 

ELC. 

ELC. 
El 


ELC. (Napier) 
EC. (Gough) 


Gurkhas (Amar Singh). 
Peshwa. 

Peshwa. 

Bhonsale of Nagpur. 
Holkar. 

Peshwa. 


Peshwa. Bapu Gokhale 
killed. 


Bharatpur captured. 
Amirs of Sind. 
Gwalior Forces. 
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1843 Punniar E.I.C. (Grey) Gwalior Forces. 

1845 Mudkhi E.LC. (Gough) Sikhs. 

1845 Ferozshah E.L.C. (Gough) Sikhs. 

1846 Aliwal E.LC. (Smith) Sikhs. 

1846 Sobraon E.L.C. (Gough) Sikhs. 

1848-49 The Second Sikh War. 

1848 Suddasam E.1.C. (Col. Edwards) Sikhs. 

1849 Chillianwala  E.I.C. (Gouhg) Sikhs. 

1849 Guzerat E.LC. (Gough) Sikhs. Punjab annexed. 
1857 Battles of the Mutiny. 


1. The important forts captured were : Pratapga d, Rohida, Rajgad, 
Torna in 1690 and Panhala in 1692. 
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Appendix—E 
THE RAJPUT FAMILIES 


A careful persual of Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan is 
indispensible for understanding the origin and growth of the various 
Rajput clans and their chief centers of power. The main centers were, 
Marwar, Mewar, Barmer, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Jaipur and the smaller 
Kota, Bundi and Sawai Madhopur. 


I give below the genaelogies of the Mewar and Marwar Chiefs. 
MEWAR 


The Sisodiyas trace their ancestry to King Rama and have, perhaps, 
the longest un-interrupted history and are rightly considered as the 
oldest and the senior most of the Rajput houses. Recorded history 
starts with Guha, who had a small kingdom at Idur, in about 559-567 
AD. A few generations later we have the famous Bappa, who 
conquered Chitor and made it his capital, in about 784 AD. The next 
firm date is for Khuman, 868-892; Karan Singh, 1193; Rahup, 1201 and 
Lachman Singh, 1275. During Rawal Bhim Singh’s time Chitor was 
captured by Ala-ud-din Khalji. However, Ajai Singh escaped and 
brought up the heir Hamir Singh, 1301-64. From his time the title was 
changed from Rawal to Rana. Then followed a succession of famous 
Ranas as follows : 

Khet Sing, 1364-82; Laksh Singh, 1382-97; Mokal, 1397-1433; 
Kumbha, 1433-68; Udai Singh, 1468-73; Raimall, 1473-1508; Sanga or 
Sangram Singh, 1508-27; Ratan Singh, 1527-31; Bikramjit, 1532-35; 
Banbir Singh, Udai Singh, founder of Udaipur where the capital was 
shifted, 1537-72; Pratap Singh, of Haldighati fame, 1572-97; Amar 
Singh, 1597-1620; Karan Singh, 1620-28; Jagat Singh, 1628-52; Raj Singh, 
1652-80; Jai Singh, 1680-98; Amar Singh II, 1698-1710; Sangram Singh 
II, 1710-1734; Jagat Singh, 1734-51; Pratap Singh IL, 1751-54; Raj Singh, 
1754-61; Ari Singh, 1761-73; Hamir Singh, 1733-78 and Bhim Singh 
1778-1828. 


The House came under British protection and continued til 
modern times. 


MARWAR 


The earliest recorded date is 470 AD when Nain Pal ruled at Kanauj 
Jaichand, 1193 and Siaji, 1272 are known as brave warriors. 


However, Siaji was forced to leave Kanauj and migrated to 
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Rajasthan and established the Rathod house at Mandor. Firm dates 
are available as follows : 

Chonda, 1382-1408; Ranmall, 1408-1444; Jodha, 1444-88, who 
founded Jaodhpur and shifted his capital there; Surajmall, 1491-1516; 
Ganga, 1516-32; Maldeo, 1532-62; Chandrasen, 1562-81; Udai Singh, 
1581-95; Sur Singh, 1595-1620; Gaj Singh, 1620-38; Jaswant Singh, who 
fought for Dara at the Battles of Dharmat and Samugarh, 1638-78; Ajit 
Singh, 1686-1724; Ram Singh, 1750-52; Bijai Singh, 1753-93; Bhim Singh, 
1793-1803; and Man Singh, 1803-1843. 

The Chief accepted British protection and the Chiefs continued 
till modern times. 
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3. Asiatic Researchers. 
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Heinl. 


6. Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Systems, Volume 2, 1982. 


Gunpowder and Artillery in the reign of Sultan Iltutmish of 
Delhi. Journal of Indian Hlstory, XV, 185-188. 


History & Culture of Indian People, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 


. Indian Culture, Calcutta. 
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. Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
. Journal of Indian History. 
. Journal of Punjab University Historical Society. 


Mechanical Artillery in Medieval India. Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XV, 189-195. 


. Military Organisation of the Sultanates of Delhi. Journal of 


UP Historical Society. 


. Modern Review. 


Officer's Diary - War & Sport in India. 
Punjab Government Records Press List. 


. United Services Journal. 


Studies in Indian History. 


Part —4 : Secondary works (other languages) Persian 
(Manuscripts) 


Akhbar-i-muhabbat by Mahbub Khan. 
Ahwal-ut-khawagin by Mohd. Qasim. 

Azam-ul-harb by Kamraj. 

Dastur-ul-aml. 

Mirat-ul-istilah by Aanad Ram. 

Muquaddamah-i-Shah Alam Namah by Ghulam Ali Khan. 
Nadir-uz-zamaniby Khushhal Chand. 

Seir Mutaghein translated by Notamanus (Haji Mustapha). 
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Persian (printed works) 
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13. Mujmil-ut-tarikh by Abdul Hasan. 
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Note: The original source of all material quoted in part-4 has been 
indicated under heading “References”. 


THE RAJPUTS AND THE HISTORIANS OF 
RAJPUTANA 


It is immaterial to peep into the origin of the Rajputs who 
have the best of pedigrees, namely, the sword. Whatever might 
have been their origin, the Rajputs only have in historical times 
maintained the social and political tradition of the Kshatriyas 
of the Age of the Epics. Divine warriors might not spring up 
from the sacrificial fire-pit on the Mount Abu or on the bank of 
the Pushkar Lake; Solar and Lunar origin might be a fiction; 
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and yet the Rajput was a towering individuality and a vital 
force in moulding the Indian society which has been in the 
melting pot more than once since the time of the Epics down to 
our own times for periodical readjustment. 


We do not know since when the ruling warrior community 
began to be called “Rajput” Kshatriyas, and why so? There is 
no epigraphical or literary evidence down to 1000 A.D. to 
indicate definitely the use of the word “Rajput” to denote a 
class or caste. M.M. Gaurishankar Ojha and others dismiss the 
whole question by a surmise that the word Rajput came into 
use since after the establishment of Muslim rule in India. If so, 
we are to suppose that like “Hindu” or “Hindi”, the word 
“Rajput” originated with foreigners, and later on the warrior 
clans also began to call themselves Rajputs which name flattered 
their pride of princely status. But this explanation cannot be 
accepted complacently. The word “Rajput” undoubtedly was 


1. Aslam more or less a layman so far as Indian History before 1000 

A.D. is concerned I referred for information on this point to my 
pupil, Dr. Asok Kumar Majumdar. D. Phil. (Calcutta), who has sent 
me a learned and critical note on this topic. I give the main points 
below, which appear to me very convincing : 
“Tt has sometimes been assumed that the term ‘Rajput’ has been 
derived from the word rajaputra. A few Sanskrit texts and 
inscriptions support this view. Though it is very difficult to say 
what the term actually meant, or how it originated I may add a few 
more examples to show that the term ‘Rajput’ is derived from 
rajaputra; e.g., Hemchandra (A.D. 1088-1172) uses the word 
‘rajaputrakal in the sense of Rajputs ( Trisastisalakapursacartia, Text 
1,1, v, 795). Mount Abu Inscription (No. 11, dated 1230) speaks of 
“all the rajaputzas of the illustrious Pratihara clan’; and Merutunga 
in his Prabandhachintamani (A.D. 1305) speaks of ‘five hundred 
rajaputras of Paramara (clan) ... From these examples, therefore, 
it may be concluded that from the 12th century onward some Rajput 
clans were called ’Rajputra’ or Rajputs......Itis interesting to observe 
that the two famous clans, namely, the Chalukya and the 
Rashtrakutas first came into prominence and power in the Kannada 
country (the Deccan) ....But when or how they came to be called 
ajputras is not known, though it seems that the term first gained 
currency in Western India”. 
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derived not from any Arabic or Persian root, but from San. 
Rajputra. It is not likely that the Muslims coined this word to 
designate the martial caste of Hindus with whom they came 
into the most direct contact either as foes or as mercenary 
soldiers. The word must have been in unofficial use among the 
Rajputs themselves from whom the same was taken up by 
Muslim invaders. Its use in the form of rajputra or rajaputraka 
(Hemachandra, A.D. 1088-1172) clearly indicates that it is a 
sanskritization of some current word in Prakrit form; e.g. _rauth™ 

in Oriya rahut in Bengali used not in the sense of “a son of a 
king,” buta valiant cavalier, as opposed to “khandait” in Oriya 
in the sense of a foot-soldier armed with a “khanda” or sword. 
Some such form of the word must have been similarly in use in 
others parts of India also. At any rate it is necessary to hunt for 
the word Rajput or its equivalent in Indian languages, and also 
in Arabic and Persian down to the fourteenth century after 
which it became too common in Persian chronicles as well as 
in Indian languages. 


What is a Rajput? It conveys a meaning in Rajputana other 
than princely descent as in Sanskrit, or rajputtur in the West 
Bengal dialect. A “Rajputtur” of Bengal need not havea princely 
lineage and valour, but only a calmly handsome appearance of 
fair complexion worthy of being sought for as a son-in-law! 
The nearest equivalent of Rajput in Turki is Bahadur, a valiant 
soldier ugly or handsome. The seventeenth century recension 
of Prithviraj-Raso uses the word rajputi in the sense of a 
Kshatriya’s pride and prestige. Nainsi in the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century uses the word “Rajput” in more than 
one sense. When used in the sense of a warrior, the word is 


2. Rauth is the title of a sub-caste of the Kshatriyas in Orissa. In the 
days of Orissa’s glory the Razths were the indigenous warrior caste, 
which resents to be classed with Rajput. The word may also be Oriya 
form of Hindi “ Ravaf’, a title of distinction bestowed on a powerful 
feudatory (lit.,son of a Rao or Rai). “Rauth” (in Dharmamangal) of 
Bengali bears the same sense. 

3. Cf. bud gai sari rajputi. 

Quoted in Rajputane-ka-Itihas (Vol. I, p- 8), by Jagadish Singh 
Gahalot. 
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invariably qualified in his Khyat by some adjective such a bada, 
bahut accha, banka, balavan or vikat (grim). A Rajput would 
introduce himself not as a Rajput but by his clan-title if his jat 
(caste) was questioned. In the middle ages “Rajput” * ordinarily 
meant a trooper in the service of a chief or a free-lance captain, 
and sometimes was applied in applause even to a brigand of 
desperate courage. 


Next comes the title of “Simha” (Singh), which the Rajput 
Kshatriyas assumed in preference to the classical epithet of 
“Varman”. Here too we tread on the quicksands of history. 
Numismatic evidence puts on record that the first examples of 
names ending with “Shri” and “Simha” are to be found with 
the names of the two sons of the great Kshatrapa ruler, 
Rudradaman in the second century A.D. In the same dynasty 
was born a ruler, Rudrasena, whose eldest son was 
Vishwasimha. Of these adjuncts, “shri” and “sena” are perhaps 
much older than the Kshatrapas; but “simha” cannot bé traced 
to an earlier date. According to M.M. Ojha, the first Rajput ruler 
of Calukya (Solanki) clan who bore the title of “simha” ruled 
in the South in about 500 A.D. Thereafter the usage was 
continued by the Vengi branch of the Calukyas down to the 
eleventh century. 


So far as Rajputana proper is concerned we have it on the 
authority of M.M. Ojha that the use of “simha” came into vogue 
among the Paramaras of Malwa in the tenth century A.D.; 
among the Guhilots and the Kachchawas of Narwar in the 
twelfth century A.D.; and not before the seventeenth century 
among the Rathors of Marwar. Bardic chronicles used the title 
of Simha very rarely before the First Battle of Panipat. 


4. Cf. the conversation between a Rathor and a Solanki : 
Rathor—Whose bast is this? 
Salanki—Ji! Solankionki (of the Solankis). 
Rathor—Thakur, of which tribe are you? 
Solanki—I am also a Solanki. 
We are the Rajputs of Malaji (Malayi ke rajpué), cultivators (Kisan 
Jog), and dwellers of the jungle (anga/ ke rahne vale). Nainsi, Khyat, 
ii, pp. 72-73. 

5. Ojha : Rajputane-ke Itihas, Pt. 11, Appendix V, pp. 531-33. 
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We have reasons to suspect that “simha” or Singh in 
Rajputana multiplied artificially because of the tendency of 
scholars and inscription-writers to make “Simha” of the Dingal 
suffi of “See” in the proper names of popular currency. And 
this under a wrong impression that “See” was perhaps on 
abbreviation of “Singha”; whereas its proper Sanskrit 
equivalent ought to have been “Shri” of the older times. Bardic 
chronicles use the word “Singha” was a proper name by itself 
though very rarely, and about 11% of names have “simha” 
an adjunct" and the rest are classical and Prakrit proper names 
with such adjuncts as mal, sen and see in Dingal. Unlike the 
Sanskritists, the Persian chronicles make “sen” of “see” in 
Dingal. It is important to notice that such suffixes as “see”, 
“mal” and “singh” are found with the names of Kayeths and 
Vaises of Rajputana also. Official records of Delhi Court down 
to the reign of Shahjahan do not warrant the conclusion that 
“Singh” was in general use as a part of Rajput name. At any 
rate the practice of using “Singh” during the seventeenth 
century had not spread ‘among the Rajputs of Eastern India.’ In 
the eighteenth century “simha” lost its caste as the non-Rajput 
martial tribes, Brahmans, Kayeths and Baniyas of U-P. and Bihar 
began to arrogate to themselves the title Singh in imitation of 
the Rajputs who set the tone to society. In the nineteenth century 
Bengal court peons of lower castes seized upon the title Singh 
in the countryside; and the British regime saw the rise of 
aristocratic families in Bengal and Bihar with the title of “Sinha” 
sanctified by English accent when pronouncing “Singh.” This 


6. Curiosity led me to prepare a test statistics of the use of ‘simha” or 
Singh from the genealogies given in Nainsi’s Khya/. Proportion 
stands as follows on a rough average. 

Mewar—"Simha”’ 6 out of thirty names. . 

Chauhans of Bundi, Sirohi, Jalore and Sanchor—3 out of thirty. 

Sankhalas Parmars of Roon (Runn of Cutch)—!4% out of thirty. 
(Part L, pp. 34 to 236; scattered). 

7. To quote only one Descriptive Roll (chehra) : 

“Gangaram, son of Khanna, son of Mahesh; gaumm Rajput Chauhan; 
resident Buxar....”. (Selected Documents of Shahjahan’s Reign. p- 
161; published by Daftar-i-Diwani, Hyderabad Deccan). 
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class, which claims late Lord Sinha to cap its glory—resents to 
be addressed as “Singh” and thereby confounded with the non- 
descript Singhs. 


Such being the history of the word it may be surmised 
that the use of “simha” as a title of power and dignity was a 
legacy of the Saka regime in India in the same way as the title 
of Khan clung to the names of Rajputs, and still cling to some 
Brahman families of Bengal as a legacy of Muslim rule. To infer 
the Saka origin of the Rajputs from their use of the title of 
“simha” would be, however, as preposterous as to conclude 
two hundred years hence that Hindu high caste Sarkars, 
Majumdars, Potdars, Mustaufis, Qanungos were originally 
Muslims who had been assimilated to Hindu society as a result 
of Hindu Revival after 1948! 


However, “Rajput” became a generic denotation in 
medieval times as the word “Marwari” has become in modern 
times, particularly in Eastern India where any big merchant 
hailing from any part of Rajputana and the East Punjab is called 
a Marwari. This indicates the vitality of the martial and 
mercantile communities of barren Rajputana. Remnants of 
Rajput (as equivalent of Hindu) rule were found as far as Ghazni 
and Qandahar, inaccessible defiles of the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas, and the unhealthy plains of Bengal. We have it on 
record that the Mughal Emperors settled contingents of Rajput 
soldiers to prop up their authority in the turbulent and outlying 
territories in the same way as the British in later times tempted 
their pensioned Gurkhas to settle in Assam and Burma to clench 
British imperialism in the East. Under the Mughal regime the 
Rajputs, though in small number, filtrated into Bengal, Orissa, 
Chota Nagpur, and Baglana on the outer fringe of Maharashtra. 
The descendants of Alha and Udan of the Banafar got of 
Baghelkhand, who fought with Prithviraj Chauhan have 
became Bengalis to all intents and purpose except in build and 
whiskers. 


8. I owe this information to my teacher, Acharya Jadunath Sarkar. 
About 30 years back I saw a sturdy old gentleman above six feet in 


(Contd.....) 
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To turn to a short notice of the historians of Rajputana. 
The Rajputs are not known to have ever written a history of 
their own till Thakur Narendra Singhji of Jobner in the present 
century cared to write some historical tracts. A second historian 
of Rajput blood in our times is Dr. Raghuvir Singh, descended 
from the heroic stock of Rao Ratan Singh Rathor who died for 
Dara on the field of Dharmat; a third is still in the womb of 
futurity. Nevertheless, the Rajputs were lovers and martyrs of 
History, which they had relegated to the keeping of Bhats and 
Charans. Recital of old sagas (Varta, Yasha Katha) was as 
indispensable in palaces and manorial halls as ammal (opium) 
and wine for social entertainments and festive gatherings to 
cheer the Rajput. Genealogies and ballads, panegyrics and 
bardic polemics passed for history among the people, who cared 
little for the niceties of dates and the historicity of details. These 
have, however, preserved information not available from any 
other source. Unless definitely contradicted by more bona fide 
history, these have a value of their own to impart not only flesh 
and blood, but also to breathe life and spirit into the skeleton 
of Rajput history pieced together by modern scientific research. 


We do not propose to take a stock of researches into Rajput 
history, which space does not permit. We shall confine ourselves 
to brief biographical sketches and works of eminent historians 
born in the land of the Rajputs, supplemented by an estimate 
of illustrious outsiders. In medieval times one bona fide 
historian was born in Rajasthan and he is Muhnot Nainsi of 
Jodhpur, whose life and work have been treated before. 


The place of honour in the hierarchy of modern historians 
of Rajputana should be given to Tod. In him the Hellas of 
Hindustan found a Herodotus, from him came the impetus to 


(Contd...) 

height, with typical Rajput whiskers and martial bearing about him, 
in the Darjeeling Sanitorium. My teacher made a bow and 
introduced me to him, who was no other than Rajah Maniram, 
Zamindar of Chakdah. Later on Acharya Jadunath told me the 
family history of theirs, who were Mughal mansabdars holding jagir 
in Bengal. Younger members of this family are clean-shaven Bengalis 
innocent of Hindi. 
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our later historians, and his immortal work fires the imagination 
of our people over a century. His Annals may have proved 
partly out of date; but it will ever remain a source of pride and 
patriotic inspiration. He is too well-known to need introduction 
anew. 


When Col. Tod was engaged in writing his Annals of 
Rajasthan, Bundi was blessed with the birth of the last great 
eic genius in the field of baradic lore seven hundred years after 
the legendary Chand Bardai. He was Surajmal Mishan, a 
Charan by birth who rose to fame as the Poet Laureate of Bundi 
in the time of Maharao Ramsinghji of Bundi. 


Surajmal Mishan was born in or about 1816 A.D. under 
the patronage of Maharao Ramsinghji he composed in eight 
parts (rashi) his historical epic in verse, the Vamsa-bhaskar, 
covering in four volumes four thousand and forty-three pages 
in print. This work is, in our opinion, much more valuable as 
history than the far-famed Prithviraj Raso. Asa literary product 
it deserves to be classed as the nineteenth century Mahabharat 
of India in multifold metres and variations of Hindi. The author 
has skilfully woven into his work a resume of the whole history 
of India down to his own time. Its value lies in a grand collection 
of historical materials specially for a picture of medieval Rajput 
society. He was a man of extremely independent temperament 
caring little for the favour or frown of his patron. He chronicles 
facts and legends not always flattering to his patron's house. 
He was indefatigable in collecting materials from every corner 
of Rajputana. But he was not critical in treating his materials, 
as no poet can ever afford to be. He was proud of his learning, 
and once he rejected the much-coveted honour of the gift of 
langar (gold anklet) from his patron saying that he did not wish 
to yield to gold a recognition due to his vidya alone. 


Surajmal Mishan met the common lot of historians; namely, 
disappointment, unsteady fortune and oblivion. Bundi forgot 
everything about the author of the Vamsa-bhaskar within 30 
years of his death. All that we know of him is a reminiscence 
recorded by a great Charan scholar, Sri Krishna Singh Varma, 
the commentator of Surajmal’s epic. One thing remembered 
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about him is that he used to sip wine constantly except in sleep, 
and yet never betrayed the sign of intoxication. Wine was 
indeed an aid to his normalcy and poetry. He would not forego 
his cup even when summoned to the Darbar. 


It once happened that the news of the death of Maharajah 
Balawant Singh Rathor of Rutlam reached Surajmal in an 
assembly of friends and admirers in his house. He said to his 
friends that it was not proper that people should individually 
offer oblations of water (jalanjali) each in his own house for 
the peace of the soul of such a generous ruler. He went in 
company to the lake of Bundi; but the sight of water seemed to 
have had marred the effect of his cups. So he said, “it is not 
proper that without the recitation of a poem of praise oblations 
should be offered on such an occasion.” So he sent a Charan 
named Haralya to fetch flagons from his house. He drank three 
cups to wake up his slumbering Clio, and offered oblations of 
water reciting a forceful extempore panegyric in honour of the 
dead.” 


Some disappointment perhaps came upon Surajmal before 
the completion of his work. He lived about eight or ten years 
in retirement till his death at fifty-three in 1869 A.D. It was no 
princely initiative but a private enterprise of the Charan 
Fraternity initiated by Kavirajah Muraridanji of Jodhpur that 
has rescued the poet- -historian’ ‘5 memory from oblivion by 
publishing the Vamsa-bhaskar. 


9. For a notice of the life of Surajma! : Introduction, p. 6ff. of the 
Vamsa-bhaskar, published by the Pratap Press, Jodhpur; and also 
Jagadish Singh Gahalot’s Rajputane-ka-Itihas, Vol. 1, p. 6, foot-note. 
10. Though M.M. Ojha has not done justice to Surajmal’s history, Dr. 
Muthura Lal Sharma, a promising and critical scholar, makes a 
more correct appraisal of the value of the Vamsa-bhaskar. In his 
opinion the first two parts have no great value from the view-point 
of historical research; but Parts I] and IV are packed with valuable 
materials not only for the history of Kotah, Bundi and other Rajput 
states, but for the history of India as a whole as well. Portions 
dealing with the history of Kotah are reliable and authoritative in 
many places (Kotah Rajya ka Itihas, Vol. 1, p. 8)- 
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A generation after Surajmal Mishan, was born Kavirajah 
Shyamaldasji of Mewar, known to fame as the author of Vir- 
vinod (Hindi) now available in print in five thick volumes. 
Though himself a Charan of medieval stock, modern method 
of research on a comprehensive scale dawned upon Rajputana 
with Shyamaldasji. 

His ancestors were the hereditary “Pol-pat” [Lit. “Lord of 
the Gate”, ie., the premier Charan (who receives customary 
neg or gifts from the bridegroom at the gate)], of the Sankhla 
Parmars of Roon of Cutch. When evil days came upon the 
Sankhlas they migrated to Mewar with their princely clients 
and settled down in Mewar. One of his ancestors received from 
the Maharana the village of Dadhivara as sasan in religious 
charity, which became the home of the family. Some generations 
after, Shyamaldas, one of the four sons of Qaim Singh, was 
born in Dadhivara on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of 
the month of Asadh VS. 1895" (about 1837 A.D.). He received 
a good education and became a renowned scholar in Sanskrit 
Poetics, which he taught in later life to his sister’s son Charan 
Krishna Singhji of Shahpura, the commentator of Surajmal's 
Vamsa-bhaskar. Shyamaldasji grew up more than a scholar, a 
man of strong character and administrative abilities as he was. 
He rose in favour with Maharana Shambhusinghji, who 
entrusted to him the task of compiling a comprehensive and 
documented history of Mewar in collaboration with Purohit 
Padmanath in 1871. They began their work, which was 
interrupted by the death of Shambhusinghji and the minority 
of his successor, Maharana Sajjan Singhji. His abilities and 
scholarship raised him to greater eminence in the reign of the 
new Maharana, who made him a confidential adviser and 
appointed him as Librarian of the Palace Library of Udaipur. 
He was given the title of Kavirajah in 1879 by the Udaipur 
Darbar. In a biographical sketch of Shyamaldasji, M.M. Ojha 
says: 


11. We accept the dates of birth and death of Shyamaldasji as given 
by Jagadish Singh Gahalot (Rajputane-ka-Itihas, i, pp. 27-28, fn. 2). 
Other details have mostly been taken from M.M. Ojha’s work. 
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“When Col. Impey, the Political Agent in Udaipur, made 
an earnest request to the Maharana for compiling a history of 
Mewar, the Maharana ordered Shyamaldasji to compile a 
detailed history entitled Vir-vinod. One lakh of rupees was 
put at the disposal of Shyamaldasji who established the office 
of Itihas-karyalaya, appointed for his assistance competent 
scholars in Sanskrit, English, Arabic and Persian, etc., and set 
about making a magnificent collection of inscriptions, copper- 
plates, coins, historical works in Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and 
English, etc., besides old pattahs, parwanas, firmans, nishans 
and official correspondence. He wrote a voluminous work the 
printing of which was completed only in the reign of Maharana 
Fateh Singhji who succeeded Sajjan Singhji in 1884. 


“Kavirajah Shyamaldasji was also the chief adviser of 
Maharana Sajjan Singhji in all his beneficent activities and 
reforms such as the survey and assessment of revenue, 
establishment of courts and the Council of Mahadrajasabha, 
improvement of the city (of Udaipur) with new buildings and 
in improving the condition of the people. He was devoted to 
scholarship and appreciated the worth of scholars. He was a 
poet, a lover of history and an out-spoken man. He always gave 
right advice to his master and was thoroughly loyal. He had 
such a powerful memory that he never forgot what he had read 
once. He was instrumental in the Maharana’s bestowal of gifts 
and honours to men of eminence and learning of his time.” 


Even if Kavirajah Shyamaldasji had not written his 
monumental history of Mewar, Vir-vinod, his memory would 
have always been revered as a great organizer of historical 
research on modern lines in Rajputana. M.M. Gaurishankar 
Ojha was a worthy successor of Shyamaldasgji in this field, and 
he further enriched this collection for future scholars. There is 
still enough field there in the Udaipur Library collections for a 
full generation of scholars to glean and be benefited even from 
materials already used by these two stalwarts. 


Kavirajah Shyamaldasji was awarded the title of 


12. Ojha : Rajputane-ka-Itihas, Vol. I; Pt. 2, pp. 1343-45. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya in January 1888. The historian seems not 
to have been quite happy in his later life. He died in 1893, and 
in 1913 the Udaipur Darbar sealed up the printed copies of his 
work and forbade its circulation even within the State for 
reasons not likely to be known in this generation as M.M. Ojha 
was discreetly silent over this affair. 


Next in the chain of historians born in Rajputana was 
Munshi Devi Prasadji. He was bern in 1848 A.D. at the city of 
Jaipur in a Kayeth family; but his field of work was Marwar. 
He was in Jodhpur service till his death in July 1923. Though 
he did not concentrate his efforts on producing any original 
history himself like his predecessors, his fragmentary 
contributions are extremely valuable. He was a veritable store- 
house of information particularly for Marwar. His love of 
history was diverted to the mission of popularising Medieval 
History through the medium of Hindi. He began translating 
the Persian court histories of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb into 
Hindi. He has left a major part of his modest fortune as a legacy 
to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras for publishing a Series 
in Hindi, historical and literary texts and translation to facilitate 
research. 


A promising contemporary of Shyamaldasji and Devi 
Prasadji was Babu Ramnarayan Dugar bor in a family of the 
Oswal merchant community of Udaipur in 1857. He had been 
associated with Kavirajah Shyamaldasji in his younger days, 
and with M.M. Ojha in his later life. He was perhaps the greatest 
authority on Dingal in which bardic chronicles were written. 
His most important contribution is the Hindi translation of 
Nainsi’s Khyat in two parts from archaic Dingal. He died at 
Jodhpur in 1931. 


The Charan enthusiasts of Rajput history like Kavirajah 
Muraridanji and others, whose silent work in this field in 
hunting out old bardic sources was of great value, deserve a 
separate treatment by some competent Dingal scholar. From 
the reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah down to the end of the 
nineteenth century Urdu dominated over Hindi as a literary 
medium with the intelligentsia of Upper India, though Hindi 
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was recovering ground with the Hindus in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. But Urdu produced no first rate 
historian interested in Rajput history. However, Babu Jwala 
Sahai Mathur, son of Munshi Kriparam Qanungo, did a great 
service by publishing Waga‘i-Rajputana in three volumes in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. He was born in 1830 
at Tijara (Alwar State) ina Mathur Kayastha family of Gurgaon. 
His work was mainly based on Tod’s Annals supplemented 
with official documents in English. He had been in the service 
of the Bharatpur State, which is historically outside Rajputana 
proper. Babu Jwala Sahai died in 1918 at the age of eighty-one. 


The last and undoubtedly the greatest historian born in 
Rajputana was Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. He was born in a 
Gaudwal Brahman family of Sirohi. For twenty years he was 
in Udaipur service till his appointment as the Curator of the 
Ajmer Museum. This transfer to neutral soil under direct British 
rule made him a more critical historian away from the awe 
and authority of sensitive autocrats, the history of whose 
ancestors he was writing. His life and works are too well known 
to need repetition here. M.M. Ojha was in fact a worthy 
successor of Kavirajah shyamaldasji in the field of research in 
Rajput history. About a decade back M.M. Ojha died full of 
years and fame, excelling all his predecessors in the quality 
and quantity of researches in Rajput history, besides his 
supplementary literary contributions of considerable value. 


Among the contemporaries of M.M. Ojha, Rao Bahadur 
Harvilas Sarda rose to eminence as the author of well-written 
biographies of Maharana Kumbha, Maharana Sanga, and a 
historical geography, Ajmer Historical and Descriptive in 
English. He leapt into fame by his articles in which he exposed 
the doubtful character of the current edition of Prithvi Raj Raso. 
He was unfortunately diverted from history by his zeal for 
politics and Hindu Superiority. This was a definite loss to 
useful research and a doubtful gain for the Hindu community 

Another younger contemporary of Ojha was Babu 


Bisheswar Nath Rieu. He has worthily filled a gap in Ojha’s 
research by writing an authoritative History of Jodpur in Hindi. 
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In the present generation Dr. Mathura Lal Sharma is perhaps 
the most promising worker in the field of Rajput history, so far 
as we are able to judge him by the first fruits of his research, 
namely, Kotah Rajya ka Itihas in two volumes. 


This much is “In Memoriam” of historians, who are 
forgotten sooner than their histories. However, historians born 
outside Rajputana have perhaps made an equally important 
contribution to Rajput history, if not more important, because 
they have been more widely read and intellectually better 
equipped by the modern standard. We may say that if there is 
no song of old without Kanhaya in Hindi, there has been also 
no research in Indian history that could bypass the Rajput. Dr. 
V.A. Smith, Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar, Prof. R.C. Majumdar of 
Gurjara-Pratihara fame, Dr. H. Ray, author of the Dynastic 
History of Northern India and Dr. D.C. Ganguly, author of 
the History of the Paramaras are the acknowledged authorities 
on the ancient and the early medieval periods of Rajput history. 


Rao Bahadur G.S. Sardesai and Sir Jadunath Sarkar have 
rebuilt with toil and precision the Maratha and the Mughal 
bastions and salients of the citadel of Rajput history in the course 
of their long career of research. Sir Jadunath’s unerring instinct 
as a historian suspected the existence of rich materials for Rajput 
and Mughal history in the till then sealed treasures of the Jaipur 
Darbar Archives, which later on proved to be too true. After 
years of earnest efforts, he was the first to whom the Jaipur 
Archives were thrown open for research on the condition of 
his writing a History of Jaipur for the Darbar. Sir Jadunath’s 
masterly survey of the history of Jaipur can now be read in 
manuscript in the Palace Library of Jaipur; because, on account 
of some reasons the Darbar did not like to publish it. 


Rajputana still affords a promising field for a search of 
historical documents relating to the Mughal and the Maratha 
periods of ascendancy. I had the occasion to come across a 
unique collection of Persian Akhbarat and Hindi letters of 
Durgadas and others in the course of my writing a History of 
the Baronial House of Diggi, Jaipur. Had | not been under an 
oath of secrecy I would have taken copies of these documents; 
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and History perhaps would have gained much if I had proved 
a promise-breaker. Similar collections, as 1 came to learn, are 
to be found in several other Thikana-s of Rajputana, which 
cannot be named without a betrayal of trust and confidence. 
The Rajput pride is obdurate; their collections would rather 
feed the moth, or find their way to the jauhar of “self- 
immolation” than be allowed to fall into the profane hands of 
scholars who do not respect Rajput sentiment. No amount of 
pressure from the Government, no lure of lucre can make the 
older generation of Rajputs yield on this point of family honour! 


Let us only pray for better sense and nobler courage 
prevailing with the future heirs of Rajput glory. 
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